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Report of the London Traffic Commission. 
—ITl. 


WO further volumes, 
which were pub- 
lished on Monday, 
complete the 
Report of the 
“Royal Commis- 
sion on London 
Traffic,” with the 
exception of Vol. 

IV. still to be issued, and to contain 
evidence and documents furnished to the 
Commission by engineers and public 
authorities in the United States and on 
the Continent. In large measure the new 
volumes—Nos. V. and VI.—serve the 
purpose of illustrating the publications 
which have been discussed in our previous 
articles.* But they go considerably 
beyond the scope of the material already 
made public, being particularly intended 
to present, in a convenient form, for the 
use of the proposed Traffic Board, the 
chief facts and suggestions placed befdre 
the Commission relative to London 
traffic. 

The volumes consist almost entirely of 
plans, diagrams, drawings, and views to 
the number of more than one hundred, 
selected from several hundreds of the 
same kind, either prepared by the Com- 
mission or furnished by witnesses, other 
than American and Continental witnesses. 
Each volume is provided with an exhaus- 
tive index, which facilitates the reference 
. plates to the evidence printed in 
Volumes Il. and Ill, of the Report, a 

* Nos, I, and U1, appeared on July 22 and 20, 1905. 











feature which should be appreciated by 
all who may have occasion to study the 
subjects therein considered. 

From this introduction it will be clear 
that while no new recommendations are 
contained in the volumes now made 
public, it would be a mistake to consider 
them simply as illustrations to the pre- 
viously issued portions of the Report. 
Those who, like most of our readers, are 
accustomed to the interpretation of plans 
and diagrams, will find in Volumes V. and 
VI. a wonderful amount of valuable 
information, expressed in graphic manner, 
and far more easy of assimilation than if 
it were in letterpress. 

Among the most important of the plans 
are those bearing upon the relation of 
passenger traffic to the form, area, 
amount, and density of population of 
various districts. Plate A illustrates the 
radial expansion of the metropolis, and 
includes the boundaries of the City, the 
Administrative County, the Metropolitan 
Boroughs, and parishes within a radius 
of 20 miles from Charing Cross. ll 
railway and tramway routes, areas, and 
populations within the 20-mile radius are 
clearly indicated, and in the fact that the 


‘area in question includes a total popula- 


tion of more than seven million inhabi- 
tants, there is ample proof of the necessity 
for efficient and centralised supervision 
over. all matters connected with the 
traffic problem. But the mere statement 
that some seven million persons are 
congregated in a circular area of 1,600 


‘square miles is not sufficient to make clear 


the difficulties which have to be dealt 


‘with. “The density of population in 





different localities is a far more potent 
factor, and this is represented very clearly 
in Plate VII., prepared from the census 
returns by Mr. Edgar Harper. Examina- 
tion of the data here given shows, that 
while the average density in the outskirts 
of Greater London is only about five 
persons per acre, the rate increases up to 
200 persons per acre in districts such as 
Southwark, Finsbury, Shoreditch, Bethnal 
Green, and Stepney. It would not do, 
however, to stop here, for even in the 
central districts of London there are many 
open spaces, represented by public streets, 
squares, railways, canals, churchyards, 
and recreation grounds, and there are 
also other areas, small individually but 
large in the aggregate, which are more or 
less unpopulated. In Paris and some 
other cities accurate measurement is 
taken of all such areas so that the real 
density of urban population can be 
determined. To fill the gap in our own 
statistical records, Plate CVI. was pre- 
pared by Mr. Harper at the request of the 
Commission, showing in different colours 
the various classes of property and open 
spaces in Central London. The relevancy 
of this plan may be gathered by a com- 
parison of the population density given 
by the census returns and those calcu- 
lated upon the basis of “ residential ’” 
and “commercial and _ residential ’” 
property as represented in the plan. 
Thus, while the census returns give the 
density of the population in the City, 
Finsbury, St. Pencras, and Holborn, at 
40, 172, 87, and 147 persons per acre, 
respectively, the densities in the net areas 
of the same districts, as shown by Plate 
Cc 
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CVI., are respectively 1,140, 530, 523, and 
484 persons per acre. These are night 
populations in each case, and if the day 
population of the City be taken on the 
net area the density is found to be no 
less than 848 persons per acre. 

From the standpoint of hygiene it is 
satisfactory to find in the foregoing 
figures practical testimony to the collec- 
tive magnitude of the more or less open 
spaces in thickly-populated parts of 
London. Considered in connexion with 
the housing problem the corrected densi- 
ties are of some importance, but they do 
not seem to affect the question of traffic 
facilities very much, except perhaps in 
one or two districts where the open spaces 
are proportionately large. Of course, 
the dense population of the central 
districts gives rise to a large demand for 
means of locomotion other than walking, 
despite the fact that the bread-winners 
are in the minority, and the presumption 
that residence in such districts is dictated 
by the necessity of avoiding journeys to 
and from work. 

Mere statistics of population, however, 
do not assist the traffic reformer very 
much unless considered in connexion with 
records such as those given in Plate VI., 
which shows the development of internal 
passenger traffic in Greater London from 
1867 to 1902. In the former year, when 
the population was 3,605,510, the number 
of journeys was about 23 per head, and 
in the latter year, when the population 
was 6,702,063, the number of journeys 
had increased to nearly 140 per head. 
No doubt a large proportion of the 
increase is due to the growth of resi- 
dential suburbs and the remainder to the 
temptations offered by improved means 
of local transport. This diagram indi- 
cates clearly that railways have not been 
responsible to a preponderating extent 
for the growth of travelling, inasmuch 
as local railway journeys in 1867 were at 
the rate of about 12 per head, and in 1902 
not more than 41 per head. On the other 
hand, omnibus and tramway journeys 
have risen from 10 per head in 1867 to 
more than 93 per head in 1902. In fact, 
the omnibus services. carry as many 
passengers as all the local railway lines, 
and the tramway services carry 50 per 
cent. more. When we remember that 
the railways, tramways, and omnibuses 
of London carry in one year a number of 
passengers equal to three-quarters the 
population of the entire world, it must be 
recognised that transportation on so huge 
a scale is not a matter that should be left 
entirely to private enterprise, and the 
absolute necessity fora central board of 
traffic is clearly brought home. 

From the figures quoted above it is 
manifest that, up to 1902 at least, railway 
companies have failed to take their due 
share in providing means of transport for 
the growing needs of the metropolis. 
As we all know, their efforts have been 
chiefly directed towards opening up fresh 
districts in the outskirts to the dismay of 
old inhabitants and the general good of 
the community. We do not blame the 
promoters of railway lines for the lack of 
new routes within the more thickly- 
populated areas of London. That there 
has been a widespread desire to construct 
railways in the district is proved by 
Plates’ B, C, LXXVIIa., and, LXXVIIs. 
The last two plans, prepared by Sir Henry 





Oakley, show all the railway proposals 
submitted to Parliament between 1855 
and 1885, and between 1885 and 1903 
respectively. Although these projected 
lines were not laid out in accordance with 
any scheme of co-ordination, some of 
them demonstrate in a remarkable 
manner the partiality of early promoters 
for routes still much in need of railway 
facilities, and the plans are most valuable 
because they give in ready form informa- 
tion much in request during Parlia- 
mentary inquiries, and of which no other 
public records are available. 

The circumstance that railway routes 
have not developed at the same rate as 
omnibus and tramway services may be 
accounted for by three reasons :—(1) The 
difficulty of getting Parliament to do or 
sanction anything ; (2) the persistent and 
sometimes combined opposition of exist- 
ing railways to any prospective rival ; 
and (3) the heavy cost of construction in 
a city where the price of land is almost 
prohibitive. 

Tramway undertakings have also been 
handicapped, but not to the same extent, 
and the entrance of the London County 
Council into the ranks of tramway pro- 
moters has given a great impetus to the 
expansion of this class of traffic facilities. 
Omnibus proprietors, of course, are in an 
exceptionally favourable position. They 
require no Act of Parliament, no opposi- 
tion can be raised to their projects, and 
the public streets provide a gratuitous 
and ready-made permanent way. So 
the omnibuses of London have flourished 
until they have become at ance a great 
boon and a great nuisance, carrying 
annually a number of passengers equal to 
more than seven times the population of 
the United Kingdom. 

The approaching completion of some 
valuable tube railways will do something 
to adjust the balance between railway and 
street traffic, but it does not seem likely 
that many new railway projects for 
central London will be sanctioned until 
Parliament has dealt in some way with 
the Report of the Traffic Commission. 

In the meantime, there is ample scope 
in the outlying regions for the display of 
energy by existing railway companies. 
The great service rendered by suburban 
lines is shown by a series of four most in- 
structive plans included in Plate LXXX., 
specially prepared for the Commission by 
Mr. R. W. Perks from old maps and other 
materials in the British Museum. These 
plans illustrate in four separate stages 
the railway route mileage, the popula- 
tion, and the area of land built upon in 
1845, 1860, 1880, and 1900. They 
indicate in an unmistakable way the 
connexion between building development 
and the growth of railway facilities. 
From 29°75 miles in 1845 the route mileage 
rose to 248°5 miles in 1900—an increase of 
over 700 per cent. in fifty-five years. At 
first appearing like a small island in the 
middle of the present Administrative 
County of London, the built-up area in 
1900 resembles a huge blot covering 
almost all the county, with large splashes 
outside something like an advertisement 
of writing-ink. To those familiar with 
the environs of London for a‘distance of 


12 miles round the four plans constitute 


a very interesting study. Among other 
things they make clear the comparatively 
slow progress of building in semi-rural 





‘hive of industry every day is in its 





rts where railway services are notoriously 
ad, and the correspondingly rapid 4,. 
velopment in parts which are served by 


railway companies who have kept abreast. 


with the times. They also serve t, 
indicate districts where little Or no 
reagese has taken place, thus Suggesting 
to owners and railway companies 
directions in which judicious enterprise 
might be undertaken for personal advan. 
tage with the ultimate effect of relieving 
congestion in the centre of the metropolis, 

Plate F., prepared by the Commission, 
evidently as the result of laborioys 
research, throws vivid light on the inter. 
connected problems of housing and trans. 
port for the working classes. This plan, 
in three large sheets, shows the principal 
factories in and around the metropolis, 
together with the number of hands 
employed. It indicates in a, striking 
manner the grouping of certain trades jy 
different districts, and the attractive 
force of the Thames and other waterways. 
although this manifestation is by jo 
means so marked as one would expect. 
The most remarkable feature of the plan 
is that the bulk of the factories are 
clustered between Westminster and 
Poplar in an area measuring about 4 miles 
from east to west, and some 3 miles from 
north to south. Beyond these limits, 
which include the heart of London, 
clusters give place to scattered groups and 
isolated dots. 

The plan brings home anew the truth 
that,.in spite of vast mercantile and 
residential districts, Central London is 
still a large manufacturing town. So 
long as factories remain in the inner 
region so long will thousands of working 
men continue to live near their work, 
whatever may be done in the way of 
pores cheap and rapid means of 
ocomotion to tempt them away to more 
~~ and more healthful neigh- 

urhoods. 

Workmen’s trains and trams already 
convey enormous numbers of working 
men to and from the central and out- 
lying factories. The number of passen- 
gers is on the increase, but not at sucha 
rate as to reduce materially the density 
of population in such districts as Bethnal 
Green, Stepney, Southwark, and Ber- 
mondsey. Some day, perhaps, large 
factories will be eliminated from parts of 
the metropolis where land is most valu 
able. In the meantime manufacturers 
cling to the old sites, and, so far as one 
can judge by Plate F., the proximity of 
railway goods depéts possesses {ar 
greater attraction than the riverside 
and the low-priced open lands oi Essex 
and Kent. This plan may be usefully 
examined in connexion with Plate E. 
showing the position of the various goods 
depéts in London. 

he growth of mercantile London, the 
distribution of cheap electric power ™ 
the Home Counties, and extended railway 


facilities for goods traffic, may in time | 
combine to push and pull many of the ! 


existing factories out of the central 
districts. But their place will be taken 
by other industries and businesses requ 
ing manual and other labour, and we 
shall always be faced with the problem 
of conveying many thousands of men 4? 
women to and from a crowded city. The 


work of filling and emptying 4 oe 
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sufficiently serious undertaking, and when 
we add to it the necessity of increasing 
means of transport so as to entice many 
thousands more to live at & distance from 
their work, the task becomes more serious 
og little consideration is needed to 
prove that radial roads are required to 
assist the daily migration between every 
point of the compass and the business 
centre. However inadequate they may 
be at the present time, the main highways 
and railroads of London run generally 
in the right directions for the conduct of 
the daily centripetal and centrifugal 
traffic, and it is a fortunate thing that 
the early morning immigration takes place 
before the local traffic of the centre has 
fully awakened. The evening exodus, 
again, is facilitated by the different hours 
at which work ceases in different classes 
of industry and business. Notwithstand- 
ing the preponderance of the great wave 
which floods and leaves bare the centre of 
London at the beginning and end of every 
day, there is a constant inward and out- 
ward flow of business people whose daily 
course of duty is not guided by the rising 
and setting of the sun, and of visitors to 
town bent on business or pleasure, and, in 
addition, there are constant streams of 
local and through traffic from north to 
south and east to west. Again, armies 
of commercial travellers, workmen, and 
others start out for various districts very 
soon after arriving at their first destina- 
tions, and those who remain in the 
business centres begin to move cease- 
lessly from point to point. All these 
movements taken together provide ample 
supplies of passengers for long streams of 
omnibuses and tramcars, which continue 


to monopolise the streets throughout the. 


day. Hence, while radial roads and 
railways may provide admirably for 
traffic connected with the social aspects 
of the problem, they are less useful for 
local traffic in the central districts, and 
particularly for what may be termed 
cross-country communications. 
_ Nothing is more easy than the formula- 
tion of a scheme on paper to improve the 
highways of the metropolis. Several 
Witnesses examined by the Commission 
brought forward schemes for the construc- 
tion of new highways on an extensive 
scale. Most of these proposals are 
centuries too late, for they could only 
be realised at fabulous cost under existing 
conditions. As heroic projects of the kind 
are practically out of the question, the 
most that can be expected is the gradual 
improvement of streets. on the lines 
adopted in the past by the City Corpora- 
tion, the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and the London County Council. The 
advantages derived from the work accom- 
plished by these bodies within the last 
half-century are too well-known .to need 
tecapitulation. Still, Plate IV., showing 
the chief street improvements. effected 
at a cost of more than 16 millions in 
London during the past fifty years, is 
worthy of examination. . Plate XC. indi- 
cates the admirable improvements carried 
out by the City Corporation since 1825, 
at a cost of 5 millions, and demonstrates 
a striking manner how much can be 
accomplished by a definite and con- 
sistent policy, without serious disturb- 
ance of property. 

Various plans and statistical diagrams 





relative to traffic are presented in the 
new volume of the Report. One of the 
most instructive is Plate VIII., showing 
the routes of all metropolitan omnibuses 
and the frequency of the services. The 
plan makes very clear the immense 
convenience offered by, the omnibus 
companies, and at the same time the 
enormous amount of street area occupied 
by their vehicles. For instance, a pas- 
senger in Oxford-street has a choice of 
twenty-nine routes to different parts of 
London ; in the Strand twenty-three, in 
Whitehall twenty-two, and in. Piccadilly 
eighteen routes are oped. Probably no 
other city in the world has.more con- 
venient facilities for local traffic than these. 
Unfortunately, the omnibuses take up 
far more room than can be spared. This 
is shown at a glance by the plan. At 
busy times 642 omnibuses pass the Bank 
an hour, through Oxford-street and 
Piccadilly the number is 400 an hour, 
and along other important thoroughfares 
200 an hour is a fair average. The 
omnibus cannot be abolished, although 
it may be improved, and the problem of 
providing adequate space for this class 
of vehicle in addition to other traffic is 
one that presents serious difficulty. 

From details contained in Plates 
XXXIII. a-1, it appears that the volume 
of vehicular traffic is fairly constant, or 
at any rate far more constant than that 
of foot passengers. The number of 
vehicles traversing any given thorough- 
fare does not by itself convey any definite 
meaning, and, to enable data for com- 
putations as to the density of traffic, Sir 
Alexander Bruce has prepared Plate 
XXV., giving the actual and relative 
widths of fifty-one important streets and 
roads in London. Only thirteen of these 
reach the width of 50 ft., seven of them 
being under 60 ft., and six over 60 ft. 
wide. To these must now be added 
Kingsway, with a width of 60 ft. The 
points where congestion is most painfully 
evident are already pretty well known 
to Londoners, but for the purpose of 
recording the facts, Plate XXIII., pre- 
pared by Mr. Riley, architect to the 
London County Council, indicates more 
than thirty points of maximum conges- 
tion. Four other plates set forth the 
pressing needs of Westminster, Stepney, 
Shoreditch, and Southwark in the direc- 
tion of street area. The relief works 
suggested in the last five plans would fill a 
sufficiently long programme, and some of 
the more urgent might well be undertaken 
as a prelude to anything of ambitious 
character. : 

One point that cannot be overlooked 
is that at present the public are entitled 
to use the streets for trade as well as for 
locomotion. The unrestricted employ- 
ment of busy thoroughfares for the load- 
ing and unloading of goods at all hours of 
the day is a practice that demands regu- 
lation without delay. Some photographs 
in Plates XLV.—XLVIIL show how 
various streets in the City are blocked all 
day long by vans. In certain streets 
fully 50 per cent. of therwidth is occupied 
in this way, and in others unhorsed vans 
of market produce are allowed to occupy 
half the roadway—a most economical 
method of securing a substitute for yard 
and warehouse accommodation. Other 
photographs published indicate the 
obstruction caused by the drivers of 





heavy vehicles by the erection of lamp 
and tramway columns along the middle 
of the road, by the establishment of tram- 
way termini in crowded streets, and by 
the breaking up of road surfaces for 
attention to pipes and ducts. These are 
all matters which the Commission recom- 
mended should form the subject of 
immediate attention. 

_ With regard to pipe subways London 
is undoubtedly much behind foreign 
cities, for, as indicated by Plates XVII. 
and XCV.—XCVIIL,, only fifteen streets 
in the whole of the metropolis have pro- 
vision of the kind. The drawings in 
Plate XCVIII. of the Arthur-street East 
subway, built in 1887, represent an 
excellent design, and Plate C., prepared 
by Mr. H. E. Jones, embodies a useful 
method of connecting house service 
pipes with a minimum amount of public 
inconvenience. 

Among the remaining plans contained 
in the volumes a few more relate to 
schemes and proposals advocated by 
witnesses as likely to reduce congestion 
of traffic in particular localities. The 
most useful idea of the kind is one sub- 
mitted by Sir Henry Knight on behalf of 
the City Corporation for relieving the 
streets of much heavy traffic to and from 
metropolitan goods depéts and factories 
by the construction of a railway connect- 
ing all the goods depéts of existing rail- 
ways. To some extent the purpose here 
mentioned may be fulfilled by the Outer 
Circle Railway, if the Bill now before 
Parliament should become law. 

Consideration of the plans and diagrams 
relating to London highways and highway 
traffic leads inevitably to the conclusion 


that existing radial thoroughfares have 


almost reached the limits of their capacity 
in the older suburbs, and have quite done 
so in the busy-centre. The substitution 
of motor-driven for horse-drawn omni- 
buses will give increased — carrying 
capacity, and the continued extension of 
tramways will have a similar effect. 
Still, these developments cannot make 
the present main routes capable of render- 
ing sufficient aid to schemes for housing 
the masses in the semi-rural outskirts. 
Nor will they do all that is wanted to 
facilitate transit across and in the central 
regions of London. 

Therefore, the most pressing need is 
for measures calculated to add to the 
carrying capacity of existing main and 
auxiliary streets and roads, and to 
encourage the development of new 
neighbourhoods. 

The chief proposals made to the Com- 
mission for tramway extension will be 
found in Plate XLIV., indicating the 
manner in which Mr. Stephen Sellon 
suggests that the tramways in the central 
area should be linked up to form 4 
connected system. It will be remembered 
that some of Mr. Sellon’s proposals were 
endorsed by the Advisory Board of 
Engineers and by the Commission, with 
the proviso that certain lines should. be 
constructed beneath the surface. The 
Westminster Corporation also advocate 
shallow subways for tramway lines, 
and our readers will find in Plate XXXV. 


a series of valuable drawings representing. 


a@ subway beneath the Strand with 


accommodation for two. tramway .tracks; 2. . 
to which access would be gained at-almost + 
every street corner through shops,. so. = 
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as to obviate obstruction to pedestrian 
traffic. The subway also provides for 
the accommodation of pipes and ducts. 
Duplication of the Strand, Fleet-street, 
Ludgate-hill, and Cheapside in this way 
would be a great boon, and deserves 
consideration. The difficulties, however, 
would not be small, as demonstrated by 
Plates XXXIV. and XXXV., prepared 
by the Westminster Corporation, and 
Plates XCI.—XCV., prepared by the City 
Corporation, these plans showing the 
astonishing network of pipes, drains, 
sewers, and cables beneath the streets 
between Charing Cross and the Bank. 
To deal with these means much outlay, 
and the cost of the undertaking would be 
increased by compensation to property- 
owners whose vaults and cellars in some 
places absorb the greater part of the area 
below the streets. 

Low-level tube railways already com- 
pleted, under construction, and projected 
are shown in plans included in the new 
volumes. Although this method of transit 
is not universally popular, plenty of 
passengers will always be ready to avail 
themselves of it, and there is reason to 
believe that the tube boom will be 
revived as soon as Parliament has decided 
upon a definite course of action with 
regard to the Report of the Traffic 
Commission. The most interesting 
drawings in connexion with railways of 
the kind are to be found in Plate LX XIV., 
wherein Mr. Francis Fox takes various 
lines across London, and from the results 
of trial borings traces the depth of blue 
clay below the surface, the average on the 
selected lines apparently being about 30 ft. 

That the creation of new tube railways 
is not likely to make a permanent reduc- 
tion of omnibus traffic seems to be shown 
by diagrams relative to the Central 
London Railway, furnished by Sir Henry 
Oakley. Along the route of that line 
the omnibuses attract short distance 
passengers and the railways attract 
those who have longer distances to 
travel. New tubes will certainly be 
appreciated by people wishing to get 
across London more rapidly than at 
present. The effect will be to relieve 
surface vehicles of some passengers and 
to make room in the same vehicles for 
others who are now obliged to walk. 

Many suggestions for new railways 
were put before the Commission, among 
these being a carefully-prepared scheme 
in Plate LXXXV. for a connected system 
of urban and suburban tube railways. 
This and other proposals should be of 
use for the guidance of railway promoters 
and the authority by whom new projects 
will have to be sanctioned. 

As we have shown, the matter in 
VolumesV. and VI. of the Report illustrate 
almost every phase of the traffic problem, 
and by the concentrated manner in 
which the information is presented they 
serve to emphasise the necessity for the 
creation of a competent tribunal to 
whom all matters connected with metro- 
politan traffic should be referred, and 
upon whom ample powers should be con- 
ferred, so that projects calculated to 
benefit the people of the greatest centre of 
population in the world may be approved, 
if found good, without the disastrous 
delay, obstruction, and cost attending 
the process of obtaining Parliamentary 
Sanction in existing circumstances. 





NOTES. 





No one has a greater admira- 
Institute. tion than we have for the 
Gold Medal. rchitectural learning and 
power of delineation shown in the paint- 
ings of Sir L. Alma-Tadema, who, if he 
has not exactly taught us any facts about 
Greek and Roman architecture, has 
certainly added to our comprehension of 
its effects. We cannot but feel, however, 
that it was not the turn of a painter this 
year, and that the Council have shown 
rather a strange forgetfulness of the claims 
of one group of professional architects. 
The medal is stated in the Calendar to be 
conferred “on some distinguished archi- 
tect or man of Science or Letters, who has 
designed or executed a building of high 
merit, or produced a work tending to 
promote or facilitate the knowledge of 
Architecture or the various branches of 
science connected therewith.” It is of 
course under the latter definition that an 
eminent painter must come, and it may 
very well be argued that to have painted 
architecture well is as good as to have 
written about it well. But practising 
architects have the first claim, and it has 
been usual to give the medal to a prac- 
tising architect for at least two years in 
succession, before breaking away again 
from the professional list. It was given 
to an English architect in 1902, to an 
American in 1903; to a distinguished 
writer on architecture (M. Choisy, who is 
not an architect) in 1904; to a distin- 
guished English architect last year. 
It should now be the turn of a distin- 
guished foreign architect ; but we should 
have made no comment on the subject 
but for the singular ignorance or forget- 
fulness which the Council seem to be 
under in regard to the claims of French 
architects. It seems scarcely credible, 
and is certainly not creditable, that it is 
twenty years since the Gold Medal was 
offered to a French practising architect, 
in the person of Charles Garnier. Those 
who know what work is being done in 
modern French architecture may cer- 
tainly be inclined to ask the. Institute 
Council whether they know nothing of 
M. Nénot and the New Sorbonne, or of 
M. Girault and the Petit Palais—the 
latter perhaps the most original and most 
generally admired building of recent 
years in Europe. We quite approve of 
presenting the medal to a painter who 
has been an eminent illustrator of 
ancient architecture, at the proper time ; 
but we say—architects first, and we 
consider that the claims to recognition 
of more than one eminent French archi- 
tect have been most v.nduly overlooked. 


The Proposed WE sincerely hope that the 
op ghibition endeavour of the Society 
eof British Sculptors to get 

up a special sculpture exhibition will be 
successful, and that they will receive the 
support of the London County Council 
so far at all events as the grant of a site 
goes. The complaints of the unsatis- 
factory and crowded manner in which 
sculpture is shown at the Royal Academy 
exhibitions are certainly called for; 
and what Mr. Brock seems to have said 
to the representative of a daily paper, 
that “the word ‘art’ to the general 
public has come to mean simply the 





agen, of a picture,” is only too true. 
n fact, to the majority of visitors to the 
Academy the exhibition is really a popu- 
lar Ie a show, the contents of which 
are looked at for the interest of their 
subjects and not for their artistic quality. 
In sculpture the subject generally js 
much more abstract and ideal than in 
painting, and therefore makes less impres- 
sion as a subject or story ; to make any- 
thing out of sculpture the mind must first 
have had some artistic training ; whereas 
a picture, even to those who know 
nothing of art, often represents some 
incident which interests them for its own 
sake. Sculpture has none of these 
adventitious attractions (at least, when 
it has, it is bad sculpture) ; it is therefore 
the more necessary that it should be 
exhibited in a manner worthy of its 
importance as an art, and not made a 
mere appendage to a picture exhibition. 
The remarkable advance made by British 
sculpture during the last fifteen or 
twenty years is an additional reason for 
seeking an opportunity to make an 
adequate representation of the recent 
work of English sculptors. At present 
sculpture is the leading art in this 
country, though the public do not 
know it. 





GENERAL satisfaction must 
be felt at the announcement 
by Mr. Lloyd-George that 
the Government proposed to appoint a 
Royal Commission at an early date to 
inquire into the question of coast defence, 
and two or three kindred subjects, such 
as waste lands and afforestation. We are 
rather afraid that the inclusion of these 
other subjects in the reference will lead 
to delay, which is particularly to be 
deprecated in connexion with the problem 
of coast protection. If the only remedial 
measures were to be looked for in the 
form of an Act authorising Parliament to 
undertake an ambitious scheme for safe- 
guarding all threatened lands at the cost 
of the nation, there would clearly be every 
reason for anticipating considerable delay. 
But it would neither be wise nor fair to 
relieve local landowners of responsibility, 
and a more judicious alternative is to be 
found in the granting of loans for longer 
periods than the term of twenty-five 
years at present forming the limit for 
repayment. The Government could do 
other things calculated to improve 
matters. In the first place they could 
determine at once that the removal of 


Coast 
Erosion, 


beach material should no longer be prac- _ 


tised by various State Departments, and 
could exercise their powers more fully to 
prevent other people from offending in 
the same way. en, it would not be 
difficult to arrange for the abandonment 
of Crown claims upon all lands reclaimed 
from the sea. That such claims should 
be enforced is particularly unfair, and 
nothing is more certain to take the heart 
out of private enterprise. If lands 
wrested from the sea became the property 
of those who have paid for them in money 
and work—as is the case in some Con- 
tinental countries—there would be * 
healthy revival of interest in schemes for 
the reclamation of land. Recognising the 
sympathetic attitude of the new Govern: 
ment towards this great question,* we 
hope they will take early action in the 
directions here indicated. 


we 
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Tue Upper House of Convo- 
Recinlestion presi decided to bring 
ce " forward a Bill on the subject 

of ecclesiastical dilapidations. The two 
main points of the proposed measure will 
be to establish a survey of the premises 
at stated intervals, and the payment by 
incumbents of an annual sum on account 
of dilapidations to an appointed body. 

These facts embody what more than 

once been insisted on im these columns, 

that the question of dilapidations should 
not be left to be decided to the time when 
the benefice becomes vacant. The 
surprising thing is that some practical 
measure has not long ago been passed, 
and it says little either for the energy or 
the business capacity of the dignitaries 
of the Established Church that the 

uestion of ecclesiastical dilapidations 

ould have been allowed to remain 
in its present unsatisfactory state. It 
will, no doubt, be regarded by some 
incumbents as @ hardship that the 
already small ecclesiastical incomes should 
be yearly diminished by an annual pay- 
ment in respect of dilapidations. But 
we assume that, if at, say, the five-yearly 
survey it is found that no expenditure 
on a benefice is necessary, any sums paid 
in respect of dilapidations during this 
period will be repaid to the incumbent. 

The main points are that houses and 

buildings should not be allowed to get 

out of repair, and that there should be a 

sum in hand to pay for necessary repairs. 





, THe Parliamentary Paper 

tree unions’ relating to Trade. Unitna 
: _ Just issued contains some 
interesting figures relating to the period 
up to 1904. At the end of 1904 the 
Trade Unions known to the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade 
numbered 1,148, the total membership 
being 1,866,755. The year 1901 marked 
the highest recorded number of members, 
1,940,874, so the decline to the end of 
1904 is a falling oft of 74,119 members, or 
38 per cent. The Report states that 
periods of trade depression always cause 
a decline in the number of members, and 
it 18 significant that the Trade Unions of 
builders and general labourers for the 
above period lost members to the extent 
of 194 per cent. The membership of 
the Trade Unions shows a large increase 
when compared with years previous to 
1899. The years 1902-04 brought a 
large increase of employees of public 
authorities, 23°6 per cent. gain, and of shop 
assistants, 60 per cent. Women represent 
about 6-7 per cent. of the total number of 
Trade Unionists. Interesting tables cover- 
ing a period of ten years are given in 
vonnexion with the 100 principal Trade 
Unions, which represent 60 per cent. of 
the total membership, and their income 
shows steady increase, as also does 
sa expenditure, and the funds aceumu- 
ated also steadily increase. For the 
year 1904 the figures are : — Income, 
2,097,476. ; expenditure, 2,042, 1650. : 
accumulated funds, 4,616,290. In 1895 
these accumulated funds amounted to 
ihe Fr 1904 they stood at the 

es 16,2302, 

doubled in is an 





Trespass Tue case of Betts, Ltd., v. 
on Walls, Pickford, Ltd., reported in 
our columns last week, is 


taken certain land from the defendants 
on a building lease. The intention of the 
plaintiffs was well known to the defen- 
ants; they proposed erecting warehouses 
and a show-room on the land thus leased, 
and the plaintiffs had submitted plans to 
the defendants which disclosed the fact 
that there would be windows in the south 
wall. The defendants had had to clear 
the site for the plaintiffs, but a shed 
remained standing, which projected 
slightly over the plaintiffs’ land, and in 
the course of the erection of the plaintiffs’ 
premises the architect had permitted 
these projections to be built into the 
plaintiffs’ wall. The projection, which 
was that of some roof timbers and certain 
iron stanchions, was very small, only 
some 4 in., but the local authority served 
@ notice on the plaintiffs under the 
London Building Act, 1894, treating the 
south wall as a party wall and requiring 
them to brick up the windows. This 
summons stood over until the determina- 
tion of the action in which the plaintiffs 
applied for an injunction against the 
defendants to restrain them from tres- 
passing on their premises, and from using 
the wall as a party wall. The Court held 
that the defendants had derogated from 
their grant and were trespassers. It is 
to be observed that the defendants to 
some extent relied upon the action of the 
plaintiffs’ architect in consenting to the 
projection standing and building it in, 
but the Court held this to be outside the 
scope of the architect’s authority. The 
defendants were also, it was discovered, 
after the commencement of the action, 
using the east wall as a party wall for 
some stables, but there is nothing in the 
case to show that the decision would not 
have been the same in regard to the 
trespass on the south wall alone, and its 
result was certainly serious, as without 
windows the show-room would have been 
useless to the plaintiffs. 





Liabilities THE case of Dewar v. Tasker 
Attachingto & Sons should be noted 
Engines by those employing traction 
engines. The defendants were the 
owners of a traction engine, which they 
hired out for some months to another 
company. The defendants supplied a 
driver with the engine, whose wages they 
paid and they repaired the engine when 
necessary, and supplied the oil for it. 
The hirers had the right to give their 
orders to the driver, and directed where 
the engine was to go and what it should 
carry, etc. The plaintiff was suing the 
defendants for personal injuries he had 
sustained through the negligence of the 
driver. In these circumstances the Court 
held that the defendants were not liable, 
they had divested themselves of control 
over the driver, and the hirers were 
exercising the complete control. 





ees ag recent — Poison 

v. Corporation ut - 
rT c-fos, in which the plaintifl 
was suing the Corporation in respect of 
pollution to his oyster beds, and which 
occupied the Court some nine days, 
an interesting question as to the 
disposal of sewage was decided. The 
Corporation claimed a right to discharge 
the sewage into the river both by common 
law and by statute. The Court held that 





worthy of attention. The plaintiffs had 


there was no common law right to 


create a nuisance to the plaintiff such as 
was found as a fact to exist in this case, 
and that the defendants were bound to 
keep their noxious matter from trespassing 
on their neighbour’s land. As regards 
the statutory right, the defendants 
upon sect. 49 of the Public 

Health Act, 1848, but the Court held that 
this had been repealed by the Public 
Health Act, 1875, sect. 23 of which 
Act omits the provision relied upon as to 
draining into the sea, and the judgment 
laid down that the defendants, far from 
having any statutory rights, were 
expressly prohibited by the Sea Fisheries 
Acts and the by-laws made thereunder 
from creating such a nuisance in this 
locality. No prescriptive right on the 
part of the inhabitants as predecessors 
of the Corporation was set up in this 
case, and the Court granted an injunction 
and damages. The case must not, 
however, be read as prohibitive of the 
discharge into the sea of any sewage at 
all; its teaching is that if sewage be 
discharged into the sea, due precautions 
must be taken that its discharge shall 
not be the cause of nuisance to other’s 
rights. 
The In an eminently practical 

Design of = paper read before the North- 
= * East Coast Institute of 
Engineers and Shipbuilders, Mr. J. 
Mitchell Moncrieff, M-Inst.C.E., dis- 
cusses the main points for consideration 
by those who undertake the construction 
of dry docks for commercial purposes. 
Next to the general dimensions, the 
selection of a site, whenever selection is 
ssible, is the most important matter. 
nstances of dock companies who have 
been saddled with excessively heavy 
capital expenditure owing to lack of care 
in this respect justify the author in the 
caution addressed with regard to the 
most searching preliminary investigation 
as to the real character of sites under con- 
sideration. He shows that the nature of 
the subsoil has very great influence on 
the design and cost of the proposed 
works, and to illustrate this pomt gives 
drawings of four docks built under his 
superintendence in the Newcastle district 
all exhibiting distinctive features and 
necessitating essentially different methods 
of construction. A part of -the paper of 
significance to our readers is that relating 
to materials of construction, and part- 
ticularly to concrete. The author says 
that the cheapness of concrete, its execu- 
tion bv unskilled labour, the facilities it 
affords for carrying on work in a loose 
manner, and the presumed monolithic 
result obtained by the mere deposition of 





P one batch upon another, instead of being 


virtues are really vices so far as regards 
works exposed to salt water. We quite 
agree with the caution as to the necessity 
for adopting proportions that will abso- 
lutely prevent the admission of salt water 
to the interior of concrete so employed, 
for if percolation should be established 
nothing can prevent its ultimate disin- 
tegration. Mr. Moncrieff is equally 
correct in emphasising the importance of 
making all beds quite level and flat, and 
of making connexion between the succes- 
sive beds by a layer of mortar. This is 
good advice, for neglect of the procedure 
recommended will result in percolation 





along the seams and consequent trouble 
of serious character. 
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me AS THE first installation in 
this country of a tramway 
on the shallow subway prin- 
ciple the line which was opened to the 
public on Saturday last is of distinct 
interest. Although the ~underground 
route only extends from Southampton- 
row to Aldwych, a direct service is now 
available from Islington to the Strand, 
and at some future date the line will serve 
as the first link between the northern and 
southern tramway systems. The useful- 
ness of tramway cars able to dive beneath 
the surface in places where traffic is much 
congested has been amply demonstrated 
in Boston, and it may be wished that 
ere long London may be possessed of 
many similar lines. A means of inter- 
communication to which thousands of 


New Tra 
Facilities 
for London, 


* passengers are looking forward is the 
“Waterloo and Baker-street tube railway, 


now finished from St. George’s-circus to 
Baker-street, and only awaiting the 
Board of Trade inspection before being 
placed at the disposal of the public. 
It is gratifying to learn that every 
possible endeavour has been made to 
eliminate fire risks and to provide for the 
safety and comfort of passengers. When 
this line is extended to the Elephant and 
Castle at one end and to Paddington at 
the other it will indeed be a most valuable 
line for those who do not object to sub- 
terranean travel. Among its most 
meritorious features are the connexions 
provided with the City and South London 
railway at the Elephant and Castle, the 
South-Western, the South-Eastern and 
Chatham, and the City and Waterloo 
railways at Waterloo, the South-Eastern 
and Chatham, and the District railways 
at the Embankment, the proposed Great 
Northern, Piccadilly, and Brompton rail- 
way at Piccadilly, the Central London 
railway at Oxford-circus, the Great 
Central and Metropolitan railways at 
Baker-street, and the Great Western 
railway at Paddington. A few more 
schemes like the two mentioned above 
would do a great deal for the internal 
passenger traffic of London. 





The A SOMEWHAT unusual gather- 
Reception at ing was held on Saturday 
* night last at the offices of 

the new daily paper, The Tribune, as the 
opening of a kind of club-room or rendez- 
vous for members of the Liberal party 
and readers of and subscribers to the 
paper. We are of course of no politics 
in these pages ; but the idea of bringing 
readers of a journal in closer touch with 
it by providing a meeting-room and 
reading and writing‘room for them on the 
ee of the journal, is a new and 
appy one, and the thing was splendidly 
done ; the only disappointment being the 
absence of the Lord Chancellor, who was 
to have been the chief orator, and who 
was kept away by public business. 
Bouverie-street was brilliant with electric 
lighting on the exterior of the offices: 
there. was a large and distinguished 
company in response to the invitation 
of Mr. and Mrs. Thomasson, and some 
very clever speeches were made by Lord 
K. Fitzmaurice, the Lord Advocate of 
Scotland, and Mr. T. Gibson Bowles— 
speeches the humour of which could be 
enjoyed even by those who might differ 
from the opinions expressed. The meet- 


ing-rooms, and even the stairs to the- 





printing-rooms (where the visitors were 


invited to inspect the printing of the 
report of the meeting), were lined with 
wire trellis entirely woven over with 
flowers—an American decorative idea, if 
we mistake not; and refreshments were 
on the most liberal scale in respect both 
of quantity and quality. The whole 
function was a. great success. 


—_—_- 


ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES. 

Tue lectures to the students of the Royal 
Academy on sculpture commenced on Mon- 
day last week by a lecture from Mr. Colton 
on “Enthusiasm in Sculpture,” which was to 
a considerable extent a repetition of the 
argument of a lecture delivered by him a 
year or two back. He wished to offer his 
advice; as one who was still a student, on 
some of the difficulties which looked like 
mountains ahead of them, but would be 
found to disappear more or less when fairly 
faced. Though he would not tell them to 
despise culture, with the examples of Rey- 
nolds and Leighton before them, he would 
say, be content to snatch general knowledge 
how they could, but let their hts 
intent, day and night, on their actual work, 
and not & easily satisfied with it. Those 
who were satisfied were blind. He had 
known a gold medal gained stop a man’s 
whole career. Failure should stimulate them ; 
if a work they had spent six months over 
was a failure, spend two years over the next 
effort. They must be content to sacrifice 
comfort and even health in the strife to im- 
prove. English sculpture, it was generally 
admitted, had advanced immensely of late 
years; it must be their business to push that 
advance still further. It was said that 
there was no patronage for ideal sculpture in 
this country, but surely that was to some 
extent the fault of the sculptors; if more 
ideal work were produced, a demand for it 
would arise. One class of work for which 
there was now a good deal of demand— 
decorative sculpture with which jewellery was 
combined, was one form of ideal sculpture, 
and might lead up to something more im- 
portant. But the time and labour which the 
art demanded was so great that only a great 
enthusiasm could carry them through it; 
without that Bag a sculptor’s life must be 
intolerable. The classical standards of sculp- 
ture were now outworn; their day was 
passed, and they had already been responsible 
for the production of many soul-less busts 
and statues. Realism and Idealism were but 
words, after all; let them observe the beauty 
of nature, get as near to that as possible, for 
in that path realism became also idealism. A 
little thought beautifully expressed was worth 
more than a great thought badly expressed. 
It was perhaps fortunate that there was 
no system of modelling at the Royal 
Academy, for, as they knew, one “ Visitor” 
in sculpture was quite prepared to throw 
aside what the last had said, and thus they 
were under no temptation to make an idol of 
a system and to mistake the means for the 
end. The whole earth was filled with beauty 
to which unhappily many people seemed 
astonishingly blind; but it was their part to 
assimilate all they could of that beauty, and 
give some of it out again in their works. 
And in this connexign it might be said that 





p clearness of vision was even more valuable than 


imagination. On the Royal Academy cata- 
logue for 1902 there iad been placed as ‘a 
motto the words of Théophile Gautier— 
“ Rien nest usé pour le génie.” To 
succeed in sculpture they must be pre- 
pared to make self-sacrifice; and they must 
take their art seriously. Anyone who made 
the mistake of approaching sculpture lightly 
would surely fail. The art was so absolute in 
its character that nothing sketchy: could be 
admitted into it; and -though they might 
have seen examples of sketchy work of a 
clever kind, they might feel assured that 
such work would not last long. A fine idea 
finely executed was what was required in 
sculpture. Let them look at the finished 
beauty of even fragments of Greek sculp- 
ture, and make that kind of work their test. 
He would especially say, be careful with the 
hands and feet of their figures; details which 
were often much neglected at t. 

‘Bones weré rather a bugbear of English’ 








sculpture at present. The study and know. 
ledge of the skeleton structure was rea 

, of course; but bones were not hard 
nel iad like rocks, or to be shown s0, even 
where they came near the surface, The 
skeleton should be mastered and then—put 
on one side. Let them show what Nature 
showed, and not try to show more. Flesh 


was of equal with bone; it 
what oa an te po 


the figure; one 
might the b Ser tnt, wage “ Beauty 
is but skin-deep” quite y in this sense; 
and flesh modelling must not be neglected, 
as he feared it was at present, for it alone 
represented life. 

e would advise them to absorb all the 
criticism they could, and not be too sensi. 
tive if it was unfavourable. It would be 
better if frank criticism were more the 
fashion. In default of that let them go to 
nature. He was not attempting to give them 
anything of the history of the art; he left 
that to abler hands; and after all, if they 
wanted facta of history, they could find 
them all in the library. He was rather con. 
cerned with their practical attitude towards 
their art. A sculptor had to copy form as 
it actually existed, not, like a painter, to 
show its appearance only from one point of 
view. And they must bear in mind that 
truth to nature was concerned not only with 
form but with texture. Flesh was not of the 
smoothness of wax; and where a figure had 
to be made more than life size, the irregu- 
larities of surface forming texture had to be 
magnified in the same proportion. Sculpture 
was nothing if not vital; in copying life let 
them take care not to end in death. It had 
been said by a modern critic that sculpture 
had no limitations. They would hardly go 
far in the practice of the art without discover- 
ing that it had a good many; limitations in 
respect of size, shape, balance between sub- 
ject and execution, etc. They could not 
model the Lord Mayor’s Show; they could 
not model a landscape; and if the nature 
and suitability of ee had been con- 
sidered they would not have seen such a sub- 
ject as the representation of a public-house 
in a recent Paris Salon, with the innkeeper 
and a drunken customer at the door. The 
finest sculpture should represent a kind of 
dream, but a dream carried out with in- 
finite patience in detail. Let them not be 
penny-wise and pound-foolish, in doing easily 
things of little merit, which might save 
labour now, but would bring them no ulti- 
mate return. Those who would be great in 
sculpture must labour hard. 

At his second lecture on Thursday the 
22nd Mr. Colton said that in advocating 
reference to nature he did not mean to 
imply that a sculptor might not be dis- 
satisfied with his model and try to find a 
better one; but a sculptor was to express 
himself in the most emphatic manner, and 
the most emphatic manner was the direct 
reproduction of nature. No doubt what he 
had said in the last lecture, that sculpture 
should be “a fine idea finely expressed, 
was. open to all kinds of questioning; one 
might begin by asking, “What is a fine 
idea?” but they must avoid entering into 
abstract questions of that kind on this 
occasion. But he would say that the gene 
ideal of what constituted good sculpture ha 
been the same for the, Greek, the Roman, 
the Renaissance, and the greatest of the 
modern French sculptors. But recently 
there was a new idol set up of what might 
be called brutal execution. A giant rough 
hewn out of a rock might be impressive on 4 
great scale, no doubt; but was 4 reduction 
of that ideal to ordinary lifesize to take the 
lace of the refined modelling which = 
bighest sculpture demanded! This kind < 
thing was a t of the general hurry © 
modern life. t an artist work to yore 
technical skill, at the cost of labour and - : 
sacrifice, lest he awake and find that scu A 
ture requires definite form which he 1s e* 
in a position to supply. If he were able pe 
set up what he would regard as an ideal : 
school for sculpture, he would make seaden’s 
begin with the living model; he would hi n 
away all the antiques; then he would se 
them to making finished studies for some 
years, and then they might be let loose 
among the antiques, and would be in “ 
position to understand them rightly. As . 
was, he could rather peg ere with *” 
student who looked on. the antique as @ du 
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Yet we loved the stone idols of 
n we saw them, not in rows in 
ht of a southern 
t them to the 
and they found their 
indu temples the 
s of white marble in strong sun- 


but under the li 


r a tropical sun. — 
East and its vegetation, 


man rather tha 


came before that. 


mere hypocrisy. 


gardens; and on 


artist who had 
express them un 


which created 


a better artist 
d, and who at 


disregard of tradition 


the caves of 


a contained some of the most 
rer Ipture > the world, — out 
solid rock. It was a great descent 
phigh > to the work of the modern native 
in India, who was in fact a crafts- 
Yet they must 
not overlook craftsmanship; @ sculptor must 
be sure of his craft if he wished adequately 


ture had become more or less ular 
but unfortunately it seemed only to 
become popular when it had lost the fresh- 
ness of its first ideals. The wonderfully 
fine French sculpture of fifteen years ago 
had given place to eccentricities which were 
out of the true field of the art; for sculp- 
ture must never be theatrical.’ The praise 
which was shouted from the house-tops 
generally went to what was false in thé’ art. 
There was a modern form of what might be 
called “arts and crafts” sculpture, which 
attracted by a gaudy show of sparkling 
materials and colour; it was not the best, 
but it might have done some good by popular- 
But sculpture could express 
haracter; not by 
exaggeration of special features or form, 
which was not originality—it was no more 
“original” to copy the eccentricities of the 
“rough-hewn” school than it was to copy 
the severity of Greek art—but by waiting 
and watching till they could find and seize 
the central expression which represented the 
real and essential character. 
to represent soul, let them not forget that 
the adequate representation of the body 
Let them attend carefully 
to the modelling of hands and feet, often 
too much neglected at present. They must 
> sure of their 
with outward form before attempting to 
represent great moral qualities; and _ let 
them beware of exaggeration; the healthy 
) Thin ascetic 
forms were not, as seemed to be sup- 
posed, spiritual; the skeleton was not life 
but death. There was an absurd craze now 
for exhibiting figures with legs and arms 
lopped off (perhaps under the idea that it 
left more scope for the imagination) ; busts 
were shown with no crown to the head, or 
one side of a face without the other. In one 
exhibition he could mention a large propor- 
tion of the works in sculpture were mutilated 
in one way or another; one did not know 
whether to take this as a sign of effort or as 
Sculpture, again, should 
present the frivolous or absurd, and it 
ould be as far as possible divorced from 
matter of fact. 
went very well 


And in trying 


in deating 


for instance, 


with fountains, which were 
jects of a poetic association, and with 
e was glad to find that the 
cement and lead garden statues and 
en ornaments were better appreciated 
rmerly, and were being rescued 
gardens and bowling-alleys of 


In regard to the intention or idea in 
sculpture, a man who was a mere craftsman 
would want ideas, but on the other hand the 
ideas could not adequately 
n unless he had the skill of the 
if he had not that he was lost. 
etter to be in the position of a 
rker than to be a dreamer without 
power of expression, 
nday afternoon My. Goscombe John 
on “Modern Sculpture.” After 

to the influence of Greek art, 
continued long. after. the fall of 
Roman art and 
influenced’ Renaissance sculp- 
rred to the work of Goujon 
hly decorative, character, which 
the. style of 
on Greek vases, 
its own.. Germain Pilon was a 
a wider range, and his work 
t recalled Donatello. But the 
modern sculpture was Bernini, 
an he was some- 
all events infused 
ent of vitality and the 
- The Baroque archi- 


yet with 





tecture of the period was restless in effect— 
was always doing something, and the sculp- 
ture of Bernini was in the same spirit. 
Pierre Puget was contemporary with the 
later career of Bernini; Re showed more 
restraint in design than Bernini, but with 
both of them the style of modelling sug- 
ested clay or terra-cotta rather than marble. 
uring the XVIIth and part of the XVIIIth 
century the whole of Europe was under the 
influence of Bernini. In Spain they had 
Alonzo Cano, a sculptor whose work was 
very emotional in chatacter and showed 
often very excellent execution. In the 
XVIIIth century they had Canova and 
Houdon, two sculptors entirely opposed in 
principle. _Houdon’s work retained its value; 
anova’s was gone, inasmuch as he merely 
aimed at copying the antique, and acquirin 
a high finish which made his statues loo 
almost like wax-work. Houdon had a great 
sense of style and an insight into character, 
and he never made a mannerism of imitating 
the antique. Puget, Coysevox, and Coustou 
might be said to have prepared the way for 
Houdon. They produced especially a remark- 
able series of portrait busts, which were as 
fine as the ancient Roman work of the same 
a The revival of the Classic spirit at 
the end of the XVIIIth century led to 
nature being set aside, and the production 
of doubtful “antiques,” in which many men 
of very moderate ability made a temporary 
success. The Elgin marbles produced little 
sensation at the time of their arrival; the 
Apollo Belvidere and the Venus de 
edici were the standard at that time. 
The Elgin marbles were believed by 
some to be of the date of Hadrian; 
even Flaxman only said of them that 
they were “executed with great effect.” 
Reynolds died twenty years before the 
appearance of the Elgin marbles; had he 
lived to see them, some passages in his 
lectures in regard to antique sculpture would 
undoubtedly have been altered. Canova, 
however, predicted that they would reverse 
our ideas as to Classical sculpture. 
Roubiliac carried on in England the 
tradition of Bernini. He was a sculptor of 
independent genius and great power of ex- 
pressing emotion, but lacked the feeling of 
quietude ; even the shoes and the buttons on 
his clothed figures seemed uneasy; yet he 
was a man whose work it was refreshing to 
meet with in an age of artistic commonplace 
and mediocrity. During the Classic revival 
in — the two most prominent men 
were Bacon and Flaxman, the former of 
whom won the first gold medal given by the 
Academy for sculpture. It was singular 
that Flaxman apparently knew nothing of 
the works of Bacon, who was an able a 
tor, interesting for his picturesque detail ; 
his statue of Chatham in estminster 
Abbey, and his Dr. Johnson in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, were especially worth mention; 
he was a sturdy lover of nature, and based 
his style on that and not on the imitation of 
antique statues. He invented the pointing 
machine now so widely used for transferring 
the model to marble. Banks, of about the 
same period, was a sculptor of no great 
charm, but he had a certain power, and it 
was curious to note that his figure of the 
fallen Titan was rather like an anticipation 
of the style of M. Rodin. Flaxman was one 
of our greatest artists, but his outline 
designs and small sketches in sculpture were 
better than his large figures, which were not 
always very well executed, and the influence 
of Canova was too perceptible in them. 
Thorwaldsen, who was a pupil of Canova, 
and Gibson, who was in turn a pupil of 
Thorwaldsen, both carried on the “antique ” 
formula of Canova; their works represented 
the essence of academical art reduced to a 
formula. Gibson was supposed in his day 
to be an intellectual ‘sculptor, but he forgot 
emotion, without which art was mere 
antry. The work of this period had, 
owever, the merit of being simple and 
sculpturesque in character; there was no 
pretentiousness about it; but it was dull. In 
all good _—- of the art sculptors had been 
inspired by -Nature; ‘sculpture must be a 
Map art and must represent its own age; 
the Greek sculptors worked for the Greece 
of their own day. study of ancient 
pce meant the production of lifeless 
forms. 
France had always been producing great 
sculptors; there was no we in her artistic 





history in this respect; and French sculpture 
was always vigorous with. its own life and 
not depending on any outside influence. Her 
sculptors had written the nation’s epic in 
marble and bronze. The art was never more 
nobly employed than during the last 150 
ears in Paris, The modern period was 

ded by Rude, who died in 1855, and 
whose astonishing “ Chant de Départ” which 
decorated the Arc de L’Etoile might be taken 
as the typical representation in sculpture of 
the revolutionary spirit. Rude furnished the 
link between the older and the modern 
French school, and his pupil Carpeaux was 
the first of a distinguished band among 
whom might be especially named Barye, 
Sep Dalou, and (among living artists) 
MM. Mercié, Frémiet, and Rodin. a 
brought into animal sculpture an entirely 
new life; before his day animal figures 
was mostly mere decoration of a very 
ordinary type; Barye created a school of 
animal sculpture, which in realistic vigour 
reminded one of the lion-hunting scenes of 
the Assyrian marbles. It was curious to 
note that the study of animal nature, had so 
dominated his style that when he introduced 
human figures imto his groups there was 
something animal in their character and ex- 
pression. Falguiere was essentially a 
modeller; his works had created an 
enthusiasm and had led up to the wonderful 
proficiency in modelling in the French sculp- 
ture of the present day. Dalou’s works 
carried a suggestion of the open air, of 
inspiration from work-a-day nature; he was 
a product of the Republic, of the modern 
democratic France; he had however spent a 
good many years in England, ‘and his 
“Triumph of the Republic” was actually 
a en at South Kensington. Barrias and 
Dubois represented sound tradition, perfectly 
scholarly work, but they had exercised very 
little influence. M. Frémiet and M. Mercié, 
the former a pupil of Rude, the latter of 
Falguiére, had on the other hand exercised 
a very wide influence. M. Mercié’s work, 
the “Gloria Victis” especially (of which an 
illustration was shown), was in the highest 
degree noble. M. Rodin’s career was & 
fight and a protest; the polemical attitude 
taken up in regard to him was to be 
regretted, and did no good; he was an artist 
to be reckoned with in any case, and the 
future would judge his work dispassionately. 
For the students, let them go to nature, and 
they would not be in danger of being led 
away by eccentricity. He could not quit the 
subject of France without a reference to her 
reat modern school of medallists, of whom 

. Chaplain and M. Roty were the most 
conspicuous. Italy all this time was behind ; 
her ancient glory had departed, and the 
chief merit of her modern sculptors lay in 
being very skilful carvers. There had been 
no German sculptor of wide reputation since 
Rauch, a sculptor of the Classic school, 
but with much picturesque force in 
classicism; among the men of the present 
day Herr Begas was the most talented. Mr. 
John also referred with appreciation to the 
work of the Russian sculptor M. Troubetskoi, 
and to Mr. St. Gaudens as the first American 
sculptor of the day. The work of the late 
Constantin Meunier was mainly pictorial in 
its idea, though sculpturesque in treatment; 
there was no grace in ‘his work, but it 
showed truth of character and sentiment. 
His modelling depended on structure, not on 
detail. 

Since the days of Flaxman, England had 
Chantrey’s admirable work; and he would 
also mention the statue of Wilberforce by 
Joseph, which was a very portrait statue, 
and in force of character might compare 
with Houdon’s celebrated “ Voltaire.” Mac- 
dowell’s “Nymph” in the Diploma Gallery 
was a beautiful work. Foley was a sculptor 
who was educated under the old order of 
things; yet his work, especially his equestrian 
statue of Sir James Outram, pointed to the 
coming change. Stevens was a splendid 
anachronism, whose work resembled nothing 
else in English and of his period; he was a 
Renaissance ertist born into modern England. 
English sculpture had been very much alive 
during the last twenty-five years; Ca 
and Dalou had exercised a t influence 
upon it, and Leighton perhaps most of all, 
who had assisted this art by every means in 
his power. After some cordial words of 
appreciation of Ha Bates and Onslow 
Ford, whose death had been such a loss to 
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ingli less of the fact that the “Head’s” room | and variety of examples that might 
Reale, ak, the. ae a a 4 would be used for interviews with parents | quoted, and the consequent impossibility of 


Mercié’s splendid group representing “The 
Genius of Art,” the last of a set of most 
interesting illustrations which accompanied 
the lecture. 

——_—_»—<>-e—- - 


LUTON SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
COMPETITION. 

For this competition, conducted by the 
Bedfordshire Education Committee, ten 
architects were selected to c te, and Mr. 
H. Percy Adams was appointed assessor. We 
do not know, ont Se ane -s we 
to judge, upon what grounds the ten were 
ion te the first instance. At any rate 
the standard, with one notable exception, 
falls very far short of what we had looked 
for in a limited competition of this nature. 
More than half the competitors have utterly 
failed to justify their selection. Neither the 
assessor's report nor the report submitted by 
Messrs. Spalding & Spalding with their win- 
ning designs were on view at the Shire Hall, 
Luton, on Monday. All the other reports 
were, however, displayed. We do not like to 
suggest that these reports were gre f 
suppressed by the authorities at Bedford. 
Indeed, telephonic communication brought 
the assurance that the reports would be sent 
through im the afternoon. They did not 
arrive. We cannot, therefore, review the 
designs and the award on the same footing. 
But we cannot understand the award, and 
we cannot agree with it. The winning 
scheme may be the eng submitted, but 
a high price is paid for this cheapness. The 
plan violates not a few of the cardinal 
axioms in school planning, and it will be 
interesting, indeed, to learn how it fares at 
the hands of the education authorities in 
Whitehall. Jn the conditicns certain require. 
ments were set forth to the end that a 
Secondary School and Technical Institute 
for 300 children (150 boys and 150 girls) 
might be obtained at a cost of 6,000/. Com- 
petitors were, however, “at liberty to submit 
their own estimates of the cost, provided that 
they show clearly how much of the whole 
scheme can be carried out for 6,000/., and 
yet be complete in itself and meet the require- 
ments of the Board of Education.” The 
site is irregular, with a frontage to Park- 

uare of 108 ft. between adjoining buildings. 
There is a depth of about 350 ft., and on 
the left flank, some 180 ft. from the frontage 
line, there is a further space about 100 ft. by 
70 ft., with a narrow frontage out to Church- 
street. To keep well up to the Park-square 
front, thus leaving a maximum area for play- 
grounds in rear, was apparently the problem. 
In Messrs. Spalding’s design this is done, 
even to following the irregular existing 
frontage line; while in Messrs. Russel] & 
Cooper's scheme the frontage is squared up 
by setting back a few feet. with much gain 
in dignity of elevation. We hold no brief 
for Messrs. Russell & Cooper, but their 
scheme stands out so far superior to all the 
others submitted that we are altogether at a 
loss to understand the assessor's award. Itisa 
model of compact, convenient, and resource. 
ful planning and design, adapted to the site 
in every way most cleverly, and it is withal 
treated with architectural fitness and dignity 
of expression. We can only suppose that 
the question of cost has weighed with the 
assessor to the exclusion of almost every 
other consideration. In Messrs Spalding’s 
design the six classrooms on the ground floor 
open directly out of the assembly-hall (64 ft. 
by 37 ft. 6 in.), three on either side. There 
% @ very narrow gallery to the two sides 
and across the ends of the hall, with classrooms 
similarly disposed—three for twenty-five to 
the playground side, one for twenty-five and 
two for thirty to the fronts, and on the 
second floor there are three rooms_ corre- 
sponding to these latter, allocated to 
chemistry, physics, and cookery, except that 
& passage. 4 ft. wide. and about 100 ft. long, 
badly lighted and planned as to stairs, is 
taken off the back of them. Two art-rooms, 
separated by the length of this passage, 


occur at the top of either staircase over 


the masters’ common room and office 
respectively on the first floor, below which, 
again, on the ground floor, are the headmaster’s 
room and t mistresses’ common room. 
These latter are lighted into small and 
objectionable areas, and both have water- 
closets opening directly out of them, regard- 


and others. A passage against either flank 
wall of the site gives, past the caneeng and 
cloak rooms, access through to Play- 
grounds in rear, the boys on the left, 
irls on the right. The cloak-room divisions 
orm stalls 4 ft, wide, which would be the 
scene of much confusion and congestion. 
The entrances from the street are narrow, 
and bave bicycle-rooms next them, into and 
out of which it would be almost impossible 
to negotiate a machine. The planning of the 
stairs is very bad, and their start from the 
ground floor could scarcely be worse. They 
are next wae" ye jn of meat the play, 
rounds, and above they open out as “ wells 
~ to 14 ft. square. The assemfly-hall has 
an open queen-post roof, and the lighting 
would be quite inadequate. The workshops 
are placed against the Church-street front- 
age, thus blocking any access there, besides 
being at some considerable distance from the 
schoo] building. : 

In Monera. Taniall & igo design few, 
if any, of the defects above noted are 
evident. The genera! disposition of the hall 
and classrooms is much the same, but there 
is a central entrance giving access to the 
headmaster’s room, and office adjacent. The 
latrines and workshops are admirably planned 
into the irregular boundaries of site, and the 
playgrounds are made the most of. The 
arrangement of the second floor is incom- 
parably superior to the winning one, and we 
should have thought that, even after getting 
both these schemes down to the same basis 
of cost, there would have been no question 
whatever as to the superior merits of Messrs. 
Russell & Cooper’s scheme. Space does not 
admit our commenting further on the various 
designs, but it was observed that one com- 
petitor who had gone to the trouble of send- 
ing in two schemes—fifteen sheets in all— 
had apparently torn his name and address 
off them for some reason best known to him- 
self, and which we will not endeavour to 


fathom. 
oe 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : 
SPeciAL GENERAL MEETING. 


A SPECIAL general meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association was held on Friday last 
week at No. 18, Tufton-street, S.W., Mr. 
E. Guy Dawber, President, in the chair, to 
consider the council’s proposal to add the 
words “editor of the A.A. Journal” after 
the word “librarian” in by-laws 21 and 30, 
and substituting nine ordinary members in 
by-law 21 in place of ten, 

The Chairman said that this slight amend- 
ment was proposed by the council as it felt 
that the post of editor of the A.A. Journal 
should be balloted for annually, as in the 
case of other officers, and, as it was not 
desirable to increase the number of ordinary 
members of the council, it was proposed that 
the editor should be an ex-officio member of 
the council. This will still bring the total 
of the council to seventeen members, as 
before. The council also feel that it is 
eminently desirable that the editor should 
always be a member of the council, in order 
to be aw fait with the work and policy of the 
Association. 

The Chairman accordingly moved to that 
effect, and the motion was agreed to nem. 
con. 

The ordinary general meeting was then 
nid. the minutes and nominations being 
read, 

The following apentitnen were elected as 
members :—t.e., Messrs. A. D. Lero ae © 
Mettham, D. Kibbler, E. S. Coldwe ; a 
Chatfeild Clerke, J. E. Lee, F. G. 

C. W. Ferrier, and G. E. G. Leith. 
New Premises Fund. 

Mr. C. L. Fleming-Williams having been 
reinstated, the following further donations 
to the Building Fund were announced :— 
Messrs. E. B. T’Anson (second donation), 
107. 10s.; Ernest Newton (second donation), 
a al P. H. Adams, 1/. 1s.; H. J. Ri 


J 


Porches and Approaches. 


_ Mr. F. T. Baggallay then read the follow. 
ing paper on “ Porches and Approaches” :— 


“In making the customary apology for the 





imperfections of this paper, I mey say (and 
you will readily believe it) hee ae Get 
embarrassment has been the enormous number 





covering the ground at all adequately. 
have failed to find satisfactory diawiny ¢ 

ry 4 of a few examples it would 

ve interesting to illustrate ; but, again 
the chief difficulty was to reduce the list 4, 
one that would not w you. I am greatly 
indebted to Mr. Alan Potter, hon. secretary 
of the Architectural Association Lantem 
Slide Committee, for help in selecting slide 
for getting some made, and, in two or thre 
cases, for the original photographs. 


Introduction. 


In this room no apology can be needed for 
calling attention to the fact that, in many 
cases, nearly as many opportunities for arch). 
tectural treatment are to be found in th 
surroundings, the accessories, and especial} 
the approaches, of a building as in the build. 
ing itself. It is true that in the middle of 
crowded towns land is too scarce and dear 
for devotion to such amenities; unless the 
building be a public one or a palace. But 
in the open country and the villages, and 
even in small towns and suburbs, the meanest 
cottage or villa has at least, or ought to have, 
its Te forecourt. And many a common. 
place building, great and small, has been 
redeemed from insignificance, many a beau. 
tiful cne has been raised to the first rank, 
merely by the treatment of the approaches, or 
even by the addition of a well-designed porch 
to attract the cye and concentrate the atten. 
tion of the passer-by. 

In this country, at any rate from the time 
of the Druids until the last few years, there 
has never been any attempt to form those 
grandiose and impressive approaches which 
most other nations, ancient and modern, have 
deemed appropriate in the case of especially 
important or sacred edifices. And we have 
no porches which will compare, for instance, 
with those of some of the French cathedrals 
on which the masons lavished so great a 
wealth of art and religious fervour. Ow 
medieval forefathers spent, however, art and 
money on porches and gateways with enough 
liberality to show that they regarded such 
features as of more than ordinary importance. 
And from the Tudor period down to the 
beginning of the last century, the art of 
contriving decent and digni approaches to 

rivate houses was well understood both in 

ngland and Scotland, and almost universally 
cultivated. If people did not rise, and could 
not often be expected to rise, to the magn 
ficence of Bacon’s three princely courts, with 
their walls and turrets, terraces, and 
colonnades, architects (as is proved by exist- 
ing plans), and the owners of a few great 
houses, strove to get within measurable dis. 
tance of that ideal. And even the smaller 
houses, whether in town or country, wer 
generally approached through at least some 
sort of enclosed forecourt of a formal and 
architectural character, with an outer gate 
on which a decent amount of art and money 
were spent. ’ 

The ideas and circumstances of the XIXth 
cent led, however, to a lorable change. 
Formal approaches almost disappeared with 
formal gardens in a vain and childish attempt 
to imitate the beauties of natural landacape, 
The stately gateway, the straight avenue, a0 
the spacious forecourt gave way to a eS 
glori field-gate and a serpentine- 
which seems to turn aside every few yards to 
avoid a laurel or . nettle, ponsols, p boned 
fully-arranged accidents, occasiona 
of the  anargg sreseny , sas m bes ee 

e, sideways unexpectedly, @ 
of a pin which, if the art were eatin 
successful, would seem to be situated in t 
midst of a wilderness, The hard areas 
_ of land and building speculation 

alt even more hardly with the gen 
of small suburban and roadside houses. — 
except for a cheap.gate and a bit of - 
iron railing, are left to be dealt with 
by tenants who have but a few years ™ 
terest at most in the property. 

But as the love of beauty and ap a 
of art grow and spread in the nation (as ™ 
all hope. they are doing) we, as architects 
are beginning to be called upon oS 
consider and to contrive those de eo 
sories and approaches without which a 
ing, with even the smallest architec 
pretension, is but a kernel without oy 
and, one with the greatest, a. jewel withou 
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From the point of view of this | flanked by square crenellated towers as if for | dinate buildings, stood. But, in all cases 


— is especially worthy of note that the 
most striking sign of the better spirit has 
been the scheming of @ grand processional 
approach road to ndon's Royal palace. It 
is true that an untimely, and considering 
the occasion unléoked for, parsimony on the 

rt of the public has shorn the work, for 
the present at any rate, of most of its archi- 
tectural adornments. But the mere fact of 
its inception and execution 1s an encourage 
ment to consider the question of architectural 
approaches generally. 


Egypt. 

“thout attempting a strictly historical 
PR of the subject, I may reasonably 
first call attention to the approaches to the 
great Egyptian temples as among the most 
notable examples of the grand manner. 

In their case the spacious open courts 
which have a prominent place in almost every 
great architectural scheme, ancient or modern, 
were in the strictest sense forecourts, and are 
supposed to have been a development of the 
walled spaces or outer defences in front of 
the mouths of caves, which were naturally 
used by the original inhabitants of the Upper 
Nile valley for dwellings, tombs, and temples. 

When the great temples of Thebes were 
built the original purpose of the forecourts 
may have been forgotten, but their varied 
usefulness as well as tradition secured their 
survival. They secured privacy for the 
temple proper, and space for ceremonies and 
processions, attended probably by large 
crowds of worshippers; and the porticos 
which flanked their walls internally were, in 
that climate, no doubt, a sufficient dwelling 
for the many servants and hangers-on of the 
establishment. In any case, a second, or 
even a third, forecourt was in several 
cases added by the pride or care of succes- 
sive generations. 

But the most striking feature of the 
approach to an Egyptian temple, a unique 
one in the history of architecture, was the 
pair of great towers which flanked and 
dwarfed the outer gate, and formed the front 
wall of the forecourt. We call them 
“Pylons,” after Herodotus, and the proper 
Egyptian term seems to have been “ Sebkhet,” 
= had much the same meaning—merely 
“ door.” 

They were rather exaggerated walls than 
towers. Of little depth but so high that 
they always overtopped the temple proper, 
sometimes by 100 per cent., and so wide that 
they usually well overlapped the side walls 
of the court. Their faces were smooth and 
slightly battered, and the main purpose of 
their peculiar form was evidently to provide 
a spacious and suitable field for the 
illuminated texts of the sacred scribes. 
Almost as certainly, I think, they represent 
the face of the cliff surrounding the narrow 
entrance to the original cave temple, which 
must have been used for the same purpose. 

In front of the pylons were obelisks and 
colossal statues, usually seated, And, in some 
cases. it is said, the gate was approached 
through an avenue of sphinxes. 

At the opposite or inner end of the nearly- 
square forecourt, between the court and 
sanctuary in the original arrangement, was 
either a deep open portico or an enclosed 
hall of close set columns, the most important 
feature, architecturally, of the whole group. 
In most cases, when a second court was 
added the arrangement of pylon, court, and 
hal (or portico) was repeated, and the famous 
ypostyle hall at Karnac was the hall of such 
an addition; behind it is the pylon of the 
original court. The whole of the approaches, 
therefore, to the Egyptian temple, when 
ully developed, were an avenue of sphinxes, 
hall of pylons, a forecourt, a hypostyle 
ail, perhaps a second pair of pylons, a 


second court, and a deep portico or second 
hall of columns. 
Chaldea and } 
cn Assyria. 


len aldea the temples were mere shrines 
elevated on steep terraced mounds, and 
hha by flights of steps or winding 
ae But, according to more recent dis- 
the fe’ these mounds were approached like 
f nd ptian sanctuaries, through one or two 
wrecourts with more or less striking gate- 
the + “everal such gates are represented in 

bas-reliefs in the British Museum, and 
usually consist of a square-headed opening 





defence. In Assyria the Royal palaces were 
the principal buildings; but of the approaches 
to them we only know that, since they 
stood on mounds, they must have been 
reached by — of steps, with inclines, 
probably, for chariots. The main gate 
ways seem to have had semicircular arches 
faced with glazed tile or faience, judgi 
from the city gate discovered by M. Place 
The responds of the arch were huge sculp- 
tured bulls with human heads, some of which 
have been removed to modern museums. 
There are two very fine ones in the British 
Museum. 

These gates were sometimes pierced through 
towers, and sometimes flanked by smal 
ones. The sumptuous style of the staircases 
leading up to them may probably be fairly 
estimated from the ruins of those to the 
Palace of Xerxes at Persepolis, a building of 
much later date, but the general style of 
which was ro based on the Assyrian 
palaces. Perhaps I may be excused for show- 
ing at this point a view of a Japanese temple 
which I found in a French Journal, and 
which seems to me to exhibit the effectiveness 
of stairs and terrace approaches even when 
combined with grotesque architecture and 
an incomplete symmetry. 


Greece. 

Returning to the prehistoric styles further 
west, the Raat of the. Mycenzan 

laces differed again entirely from all those 
itherto noticed. They were more like the 
approaches to a Norman castle. Indeed, the 
resemblance is striking if you forget the 
drawbridge and overlook questions of style. 
There may be nine-and-sixty ways of con- 
structing tribal lays, but perhaps there is 
only one of constructing the approach to a 
tribal chief's fortress. The palace was built 
on a hill-top, and was only to be reached by 
a narrow road ascending flank of the hill 
and exposing the right or unprotected side of 
assailants to the kind attentions of the 
defenders on the walls. There were several 
narrow gates to be passed, and they were 
carefully situated in internal angles of the 
wall exposed to a cross-fire of stones and 
darts. Utilitarianism of the sternest kind 
was alone considered until the main gate 
leading to the forecourt of the palace was 
reached. This, judging by remains, was 
more sumptuously treated, with internal and 
external porticos supported on columns (prob- 
ably wooden columns). 

These porticos may have served both as 
shelter for the guards on duty and as the 
court of justice of the king or chief, in 
accordance with the practice of semi- 
barbarous chieftains in the East in all ages. 
Greece is not, perhaps, strictly Oriental. 
But the Huns, at a later date, brought the 
practice with them much further west, and 
all we know of the Mycenzan civilisation, in- 
cluding the plans and decorations of the 
palaces, suggest an Eastern — 

The gateway on the Acropolis at Athens, 
the admiration of the ancient world, and called 
by them emphatically “the Propylea” (it is 
said the term was never used until modern 
times for any other gate) was undoubtedly 
merely a rebuilding, on a glorified and ex- 
tended scale, of the gateway to the old palace 
of the kings of the Mycenzan iod. The 
approach to the gates (the plural form of 
Propylea is said to have reference to the 
two gates, or two leaves of the gate, and 
not to the porticos) curiously enough, as it 
seems to us, remained the old narrow steep 
pathway winding round the bastion from the 
south. Whether, if war had not intervened 
to stop the work, the road would have been 
improved too, it is impossible to say; but 
somehow it was hardly the kind of feat that 
one suspects would have appealed to the 
Athenians even if it had been safe. The 
genius of Greek art, however refined, seems 
to have been narrow. There is no clear 
evidence that it ever extended from the con- 
sideration of a single structure to a group. 
A little superstition or priestly jealousy was 
allowed, even at Athens, to — or to 
crowd the finest works; and each had to 
stand alone, neither leading up to anything 
else, or itself the crown of a comprehensive 
scheme. It is true that in many, perhaps in 
most, cases there was a wall and portico 
enclosing the court or “temenos” in which 
the temple, or several temples with subor- 





with which we are fully er pre the form 
of the court, the position of the gate, and the 
situation and orientation of the various build- 
ings seem to have been entirely fortuitous, or 
decided in each case separately, without 
reference to the rest. 

In considering Greek approaches, unless we 
accept partial and inconclusive evidence, we 
can only admire the fine judgment and un- 
wearied industry of the artists in refining the 
proportions and the details of porticos such 
as those of the Parthenon and Theseum; 
wondering whether it was really worth while; 
feeling that at any rate such an effort is 
beyond us in the present day, and might 
even be rather absurd. 


Rome. 

Of the ambitious spirit of the Imperial 
Roman architects in designing and carrying 
out the most splendid schemes of approach, 
there is, on the other hand, ample evidence 
in history and in the ruins of some of them. 
Marble porticos, surrounding and leading up 
to spacious courts: and decorative arches, 
triumphal, memorial, or merely emphatic of 
an entrance or a particular point, were the 
chief materials with which they produced 
their effects. But they did not disdain on 
occasion a fine flight of steps; and, as their 
native temples were mostly raised on a high 
podium, that feature was common. 

The completeness with which Roman work 
has, in almost all cases, been destroyed un- 
fortunately leaves little for illustration ex- 
cept a few ruined arches, rows of columns, 
and some plans. 

Triumphal arches were more often than not 
erected as entrance-gates; in many cases in 
the provinces as the main entrance to the 
city. Among the well-known examples, the 
arch at Rimini was the south-east gate of the 
town, on the Flaminian way. That at Bene- 
ventum was the eastern gate on the Appian 
way. That at Orange, in France, was the 
northern gate of the town. Those at the 
naval station of Pola, in Istria, at Treves, on 
the Moselle, at Autun, and at Verona. were 
all city gates. The late “Arch of Hadrian,” 
at Athens, was the gate of one of the 
quarters or suburbs of the town which he 
rebuilt. The fine arch of Trajan, at Ancona 
—so much finer in its erect simplicity than 
most of the over-enriched work of that 
emperor—was the entrance to the quays which 
he built. The arches at St. Chamas were 
the entrances to a bridge: and so on. 

In Asia and North Africa most, if not 
all, the Roman city gates were of a similar, 
though plain, architectural character. 

In Asia the city gate was often but the 
end feature of a street lined on both sides 
with either marble colonnades or covered 
porticos, leading right through the town or 
up to its main feature. In Palmyra such a 
street seems to have existed before the great 
temple of the Sun, or before the latter be- 
came the great feature and main glory of 
the city. And, as the street did not run 
directly towards the temple, there was a 
bend to disguise when it was desired to 
make the one lead up to the other. This 
difficulty was overcome by the arch seen in 
the view, which is built on the wedge-shaped 
plan familiar in doors on a small scale to 
all practical planners, but never, I fancy, 
seen elsewhere on such a scale. Such streets 
are said to have existed from very early 
days—170 b.c., at any rate—in Asia: but 
we do not hear of them on any great scale 
in Europe, except in the case of Constanti- 
—. where one led from the forum to 
t . 

The triumphal and memorial arches erected 
in Rome itself seem to have been generally 
isolated monuments; but the arch of Trajan 
was the entrance to his forum, and the 
forum was the forecourt to the Ulpian 
basilica. The arch had a single opening, but 
was decorated with sculpture in the rich and 
heavy style which, it is suggested. was due 
to Trajan’s Spanish taste. Some of the carv- 
ing is now to be seen on the arch of Con- 
stantine. 

The forum was nearly a square of 400 ft., 
and on two sides had a double portico and 
an immense semicircular recess or hemicycle. 
The basilica occupied the whole of a third 
side, and was what we should call “ double- 
aisled,” with a large apse to accommodate a 
magistrate’s tribunal at each end. On the 
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further side of the basilica (from the forum) 
was the great column, which could be viewed 
from the galleries surrounding the small 
court in which it stood; and beyond that 
again the temple of Trajan. 

The whole group of the arch, forum, and 
basilica, and the small court may reasonably 
be looked on, from the architectural stand- 
point, as the approaches to the temple of 
Trajan, the crowning feature of the most 
magnificent of Roman works; or the one, at 
least, which most forcibly struck the imagina- 
tion of those who, in later times, saw it when 
partly ruined. : 

Another finely-conceived approach was 
created in Rome by that great building 
emperor, Trajan’s successor, Hadrian. It 
lead to his mausoleum, now called the Castle 
of st. Angelo, and took the form of a bridge 
over the Tiber leading from the stone quay 
on the city side right up to the gate of the 
mausoleum (the quay on the mausoleum side 
now buries several arches of the bridge). 
There were, of course, as in the case of 
other ancient bridges, arched gateways at the 
ends, which, like the decorative parts of the 
mausoleum have disappeared; and if it were 
not for Bernini’s angels the whole affair 
would now be very tame and uninteresting. 
The temptation to dwell on Roman approaches 
of the Classic period is great. They were so 
well conceived; but they are difficult to 
illustrate, and I will only mention one other 
example, that at Baalbec. I do so on 
account of its many curious and interesting 
peculiarities. 

A flight of over fifty steps, 150 ft. 
wide, leads up to a front close on 240 ft. 
long, and consisting of an open portico of the 
Corinthian order, stopped at the ends by 
what are supposed to have been towers 
(towers open at the sides to the portico). 
Behind this broad porch is a hexagonal court, 
surrounded by a peristyle, and outside the 
peristyle deep recesses (an arrangement like 
an aisle with chapels outside it). Beyond 
this was the great forecourt of the temple, 
about 400 ft. square, also with its peristyle 
and recesses. ‘The temple itself was raised on 
a podium reached by another flight of steps. 
The most singular feature is the hexagon 
court, and if you look at the plan of this 
with the long portico and two towers in front 
of it 1 think you must be struck by its 
resemblance to the plans of such buildings as 
the Minerva Medica, at Rome, and San 
Vitale, at Ravenna, both of which are, how- 
ever, on a much smaller scale. The long 
portico with its towers, which was built by 
Antoninus Pius about 160 a.p., would prob- 
ably be found to be neither singular nor 
original if we knew more about Syrian build- 
ings. Herod’s temple, erected nearly 180 
years earlier, and several others, seem to 
have had similar porches. Another curious 
feature at Baalbec, one which is found in 
other more or less contemporary buildings in 
the east of the empire. but did not reach 
Italy until later, is the breaking-up of the 
entablature into an arch over the middle 
intercolumniation of the portico, the space 
being made especially wide for the purpose. 

Persia. 

Of the buildings of Rome’s great rival, 
Persia, we know but little. Of courts and 
gates I have found one solitary plan. But 
the entrance to the palace itself under the 
Sassanian dynasty was too remarkable to be 
passed over. It consisted of a large and 
lofty hall, end-on to the front of the build- 
ing, but recessed into it and vaulted with an 
elliptical barrel-vault, the major axis of the 
ellipse being vertical. There was no outer 
wall whatever at the front end. so that the 
appearance was something like that of a huge 
cave nearly as high as the wall. i 
entrance-hall at Ctesiphon was 163 ft. deep 
by 86 ft. wide and 105 ft. high. At Firouza- 
bad it was 90 ft. deep and 45 ft. wide, and 
two apartments not very much smaller opened 
into it on each side in the same cave-like 
way. 

There is a curious superficial resemblance 
between the elevations of the front of the 
palace at Ctesiphon and the front of Lincoln 
Cathedral. It is only superficial, for the 
great arch at Lincoln is quite shallow, and 
one can hardly suppose the resemblance any- 
thing but accidental. 2 

* Dimensions from Mr. Spiers’ paper in R.LB.A. 


ansactions, 1891. 





Early Christian. 
In tho first few centuries after the great 


revolution, when Christianity became the 
State religion of the Roman pire, and the 


capital was removed to Byzantium, architecture, 
in both the east and the west of the empire, 
was almost wholly occupied with the build- 
ing and rebuilding of churches. The last 
remnant of pagan worshippers were eventually 
scattered by a destruction of the temples as 
deliberate and as sweeping as was, say, the 
destruction of images by the reformers in 
this country. But before that happened the 
followers of the new religion were already 
divided on points of doctrine, and during 
several centuries, as the balance of authority 
or popularity swayed from one opinion to 
another, every church in turn was subject. to 
attack, and was sometimes destroyed. In 
such circumstances it is not surprising that 
the churches assumed on the outside some- 
thing of the forbidding aspect of a fortress. 
Among other things the entrance to every 
church was guarded by a broad narthex, or 
porch, and a spacious forecourt—sometimes, 
in this style, called an atrium. The latter 
was surrounded by a high wall with a portico 
or cloister on the inside, the main object 
being, without doubt, to provide a refuge 
for defence in times of need for those mem- 
bers of the congregation for whom there was 
no room in the church. If the particular 
doctrine professed by that congregation 
triumphed, the court was promptly filled 
again with penitents seeking admission or 
readmission. All the earlier examples of 
these courts have either disappeared or 
been rebuilt, and I can only show you 
the well-known one in front of the 
church of St. Ambrose, at Milan, which, 
though it used to be attributed to the 
IXth century, can hardly be earlier in its 
present form than the XIIth. It is not so 
square in plan as seems to have been usual; 
indeed, it is a double square. And it has 
cross-vaults and clustered piers. 

The proper place for penitents in times of 
peace was the porch—or, as we call it when 
it extends across the whole width of the 
building, the narthex. Since religious revo- 
lutions were frequent, and the peni- 
tents on every occasion numerous, and 
since they were sometimes kept a year or two 
before being readmitted. one can readily 
understand the necessity for so much space. 
The narthex of “St. Laurence without the 


“walls” at Rome is unquestionably made up 


mostly of materials of very early date. The 
church was built about 330, with a narthex 
at the other end. But the orientation was 
reversed in 578, when a new nave was built 
and the old narthex apparently built up and 
converted into a sacristy. It is not unlikely 
that four of the columns which are spirally 
fluted, and all the ionic caps and entablature 
came from the old narthex. But they all 
seem too good even for the IVth century, 
and were probably, in any case, stolen 
originally from some classic building. The 
same is no doubt true of the materials, or 
the most part of them, making up the 
narthex of Civita Castellana Cathedral. The 
central arch is an effort beyond the archi- 
tectural skill, and out of keeping with archi- 
tectural style, of 1210 a.p., when the build- 
ing was erected (as is recorded in two 
places upon it). 


Mediaval Italy. 


But before the end of the XIIth century 
the spacious portico of the ancient world, 
which stretched across the whole width 
of a building, and was part of it, 
often the chief part, architecturally, was 
disappearing in Italy. Having given to the 
architecture of that country 8 approaches 
as the porticos of the Pantheon, St Vitale, 
8. Ambrogio, and last, but not least, St. 
Mark’s, it had to give way, in deference to 
the almost universal poverty of the times, to 
the porch ; a feature proportioned to the door 
and not to the building. I think it is in 
Street’s “Brick and Marble Architecture in 
Italy” that attention is called to the fact 
that the porch is a feature confined to the 
north side of the Alps. And, though that is 
not strictly true, the porch has never 
flourished in Italy. There are plenty of 
those deeply-recessed doorways, of which it 
is always hard to say whether they should 
not properly be called porches. But the 
porch proper is rare, and, with two or three 





exceptions, is only found in the form of a, 
shallow arched hood tied with an iron poq 


and resting on two columns: which columns 
often stand on the backs of lions or criffons 
This form lasted from the XIlih tg 


the XVII century, with changes only jp 
crnamental details, On examination a ‘good 
many of those attributed in guide-books to 
the XIIth century must be put down 
to X{IIth or even later. The two at 
Bergamo are of the XIVth. That on 
the south side of the church bears, accord. 
ing to Street, the date 1360, and the name of 
the mason. But some, such as the porches of 
Modena Cathedral, 8. Zeno, at Verona, and 
others, may very well be work of the latter 
part of the XIIth century. The south porch 
at Ancona is ‘possibly of that date, but the 
west one is almost certainly XIIIth century 
work. If you look closely at the photo. 
graph, too, you will see clear indications, at 
the springings of the arch, and in some wal! 
shafts_outside the porches, that it was once 
a triple fae with three doors into the 
church. think the irrational idea of putting 
the columns on lions’ backs must, though 
some critics will not have it, be borrowed 
from the East, where the fashion is ancient 
and persistent. The beast, whether lion or 
griffon, has often another beast or man in 
his paws, and they are said to represent 
supporters of the church, or of orthodoxy 
triumphing over saracens or heretics—a piece 
of symbolism which would not have seemed 
so childish to the ignorant and _ barbarous 
folk of the XIith and XIIIth centuries as 
it does to us. 

The most remarkable of Italian church 
porches is the gigantic one attached to the 
church of 8S. Antonio Piacenza, and called 
“Tl Paradiso.” The pinnacles and wheel- 
window are quaint and, I think, pretty. The 
size and the form of the structure are 
unique; but how it could acquire the name 
of “the paradise” is a puzzle. One can 
only suppose it was different when first 
built. The buttresses look as if they were 
additions. Not impossibly it was stuccoed 
and enriched with paintings. The only othe: 
Italian church porch that I know, and that 
is worth a passing reference, is at the wes! 
entrance to Ferrara Cathedral. Like the 
last, it is unique; but it is its beauty that 
makes it so. And it must owe its beauty 
almost certainly to some French mason who, 
at a later time, added to the regular XIIth 
or XIIIth century [Italian porch an 
upper story which, as Street said, looks at 
first sight as if it had been transported from 
Northern Europe. 


Medieval France. 


However restricted one may find the sub 
ject of porches when dealing with Italy, the 
same cannot be said of medieval England 
and France; where churches and cathedrals 
afford an endless and varied series of 
examples, on which, it is the merest platitude 
to say, the artists concentrated their best 
work. This section of my subject is, how- 
ever, so familiar to most of you that I do 
not propose to go into it at much length. 

France claims attention first, on account of 
its superiority in the richness and number 
of first-rate examples : and also, I think, on 
account of its having been rather earlier in 
the field. The magnificent series of the great 
cathedral porches allied to those at Chartres 
and Amiens cannot be equalled or approached 
by any series of existing works of any 2g¢ 
or country ; either for richness, for beauty, oT 
for a deliberate and spirited effort to lift 
the mind of the entering worshipper to higher 
things. It seems to me that ir merit 1s 
enhanced by the fact that in outward appear- 
ance many of them fail to show as porches. 
Built’ between salient buttresses, and sur- 
mounted by galleries, ts, and pinnacles, 
they are artfully confounded with, and form 
an integral part of, the front. Instead of 
projections we seem to see  deeply- 
recessed doorways. This series, Ww! 
alternating shafts and statues in 
jambs, and its sculptured tympanum and 
central shaft, probably owes its origin to the 
XIth or XIIth century portals, of which two 
famous ones in Southern France, at ‘t. 


Gilles, and at Arles have survived as samples. 


In its later developments the coping of the 
able parapet came down and jomed the 
ood mould at the bottom, and curving Up- 
wards ran up inte @ great finial. And the: 
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types; and if among the members of the 
cycle and camera clubs there are any 
students of Gothic left: or if they get tired 
of touring their own country, I can strongly 
recommend them to the village churches of 
France. They would find a tour there enrich 
their minds at no great loss to their pockets. 
At ge ge as I want to get on to English 
work, I will only mention one other French 
porch—an early one at the ruined church of 
St. Pierre, near Vezelay. It is a low build- 
ing, three aisled, of the full width of the 
church, and almost as much projection. It is 
groined from slight piers internally, and its 
form reminds one of the Galilee, at Durham. 


I shall be glad if anyone can explain its | 
| could justly claim that they owe their beauty ; 


purpose to me. 





| the French ones, 


English Ecclesiastical Gothic. 

Among English Gothic porches, none, of 
course, can touch the great western portico 
of Peterborough Cathedral. Indeed, not- 
withstanding its comparative plainness and 
simplicity, it is at least as much greater 
artistically as it is physically than the 
porches of Chartres. The architecture of the 
Middle Ages cannot show its equal in Europe, 
and one must always regret that the genius 
who conceived it is robbed of a just fame by 
our ignorance of his identity. Unfortunately, 
if we looked for other English Gothic porches 
that anyone could think of comparing with 
we should be driven to 
rely on the Galilees of Ely and Lincoln. We 
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The Haarlem Gate, Amsterdam. 
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further side of the basilica (from the forum) 
was the great column, which could be viewed 
from the galleries surrounding the small 
court in which it stood; and beyond that 
again the temple of Trajan. 

The whole group of the arch, forum, and 
basilica, and the small court may reasonably 
be looked on, from the architectural stand- 
point, as the approaches to the temple of 
Trajan, the crowning feature of the most 
magnificent of Roman works; or the one, at 
least, which most forcibly struck the imagina- 
tion of those who, in later times, saw it when 
partly ruined. 

Another finely-conceived approach was 
created in Rome by that great building 
emperor, Trajan’s successor, Hadrian. It 
lead to his mausoleum, now called the Castle 
of st. Angeio, and took the form of a bridge 
over the Tiber leading from the stone quay 
on the city side right up to the gate of the 
mausoleum (the quay on the mausoleum side 
now buries several arches of the bridge). 
There were, of course, as in the case of 
other ancient bridges, arched gateways at the 
ends, which, like the decorative parts of the 
mausoleum have disappeared; and if it were 
not for Bernini's angels the whole affair 
would now be very tame and uninteresting. 
The temptation to dwell on Roman approaches 
of the Classic period is great. They were so 
well conceived; but they are difficult to 
illustrate, and I will only mention one other 
example, that at Baalbec. I do so on 
account of its many curious and interesting 
peculiarities. 

A flight of over fifty steps, 150 ft. 
wide, leads up to a front close on 240 ft. 
long. and consisting of an open portico of the 
Corinthian order, stopped at the ends by 
what are supposed to have been towers 
(towers open at the sides to the portico). 
Behind this broad porch is a hexagonal court, 
surrounded by a peristyle, and outside the 
peristyle deep recesses (an arrangement like 
an aisle with chapels outside it). Beyond 
this was the great forecourt of the temple, 
about 400 ft. square, also with its peristyle 
and recesses, ‘The temple itself was raised on 
a podium reached by another flight of steps. 
The most singular feature is the hexagon 
court, and if you look at the plan of this 
with the long portico and two towers in front 
of it 1 think you must be struck by its 
resemblance to the plans of such buildings as 
the Minerva Medica, at Rome, and San 
Vitale, at Ravenna, both of which are, how- 
ever, on a much smaller scale. The long 
portico with its towers, which was built by 
Antoninus Pius about 160 a.p., would prob- 
ably be found to be neither singular nor 
original if we knew more about Syrian build- 
ings. Herod’s temple, erected nearly 180 
years earlier, and several others, seem to 
have had similar porches. Another curious 
feature at Baalbec, one which is found in 
other more or less contemporary buildings in 
the east of the empire. but did not reach 
Italy until later, is the breaking-up of the 
entablature into an arch over the middle 
intercolumniation of the portico, the space 
being made especially wide for the purpose. 

Persia. 

Of the buildings of Rome’s great rival, 
Persia, we know but little. Of courts and 
gates I have found one solitary plan. But 
the entrance to the palace itself under the 
Sassanian dynasty was too remarkable to be 
passed over. It consisted of a large and 
lofty hall, end-on to the front of the build- 
ing, but recessed into it and vaulted with an 
elliptical barrel-vault, the major axis of the 
ellipse being vertical. There was no outer 
wall whatever at the front end. so that the 
appearance was something like that of a huge 
cave nearly as high as the wall. This 
entrance-hall at Ctesiphon was 163 ft. deep 
by 86 ft. wide and 105 ft. high. At Firouza- 
bad it was 90 ft. deep and 45 ft. wide, and 
two apartments not very much smaller opened 
into it on each side in the same cave-like 
way.* 

There is a curious superficial resemblance 
between the elevations of the front of the 
palace at. Ctesiphon and the front of Lincoln 
Cathedral. It is only superficial, for the 
great arch at Lincoln is quite shallow, and 
one can hardly suppose the resemblance any- 
thing but accidental. : 

Dimensions from Mr. Spiers’ paper in R.I.B.A. 
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Early Christian. 

In the first few centuries after the great 
revolution, when Christianity became the 
State religion of the Roman Empire, and the 
capital was removed to Byzantium, architecture, 
in both the east and the west of the empire, 
was almost wholly occupied with the build- 
ing and rebuilding of churches. The last 
remnant of pagan worshippers were eventually 
scattered by a destruction of the temples as 
deliberate and as sweeping as was, say, th 
destruction of images by the reformers in 
this country. But before that happened the 
followers of the new religion were already 
divided on points of doctrine, and during 
several centuries, as the balance of authority 
or popularity swayed from one opinion to 
another, every church in turn was subject to 
attack, and was sometimes destroyed. In 
such circumstances it is not surprising that 
the churches assumed on the outside some- 
thing of the forbidding aspect of a fortress. 
Among other things the entrance to every 
church was guarded by a broad narthex, or 
porch, and a spacious forecourt—sometimes, 
in this style, called an atrium. The latter 
was surrounded by a high wall with a portico 
or cloister on the inside, the main object 


being, without doubt, to provide a refuge |. 


for defence in times of need for those mem- 
bers of the congregation for whom there was 
no room in the church. If the particular 
doctrine professed by that congregation 
triumphed, the court was promptly filled 
again with penitents seeking admission or 
readmission. All the earlier examples of 
these courts have either disappeared or 
been rebuilt, and I can only show you 
the well-known one in front of the 
church of St. Ambrose, at Milan, which, 
though it used to be attributed to the 
IXth century, can hardly be earlier in its 
present form than the XIIth. It is not so 
square in plan as seems to have been usual; 
indeed, it is a double square. And it has 
cross-vaults and clustered piers. 

The proper place for penitents in times of 
peace was the porch—or, as we call it when 
it extends across the whole width of the 
building, the narthex. Since religious revo- 
lutions were frequent, and the peni- 
tents on every occasion numerous, and 
since they were sometimes kept a year or two 
before being readmitted. one can readily 
understand the necessity for so much space. 
The narthex of “St. Laurence without the 


“walls” at Rome is unquestionably made up 


mostly of materials of very early date. The 
church was built about 330, with a narthex 
at the other end. But the orientation was 
reversed in 578, when a new nave was built 
and the old narthex apparently built up and 
converted into a sacristy. It is not unlikely 
that four of the columns which are spirally 
fluted, and all the ionic caps and entablature 
came from the old narthex. But they all 
seem too good even for the IVth century, 
and were probably, in any case, stolen 
originally from some classic building. The 
same is no doubt true of the materials, or 
the most part of them, making up the 
narthex of Civita Castellana Cathedral. The 
central arch is an effort beyond the archi- 
tectural skill, and out of keeping with archi- 
tectural style, of 1210 a.p., when the build- 
ing was erected (as is recorded in two 
places upon it). 


Medicval Italy. 


But before the end of the XIIth century 
the spacious portico of the ancient world, 
which stretched across the whole width 
of a building, and was part of it, 
often the chief part, architecturally, was 
disappearing in Italy. Having given to the 
architecture of that country such approaches 
as the porticos of the Pantheon, tt Vitale, 
8. Ambrogio, and last, but not least, St. 
Mark’s, it had to give way, in deference to 
the almost universal poverty of the times, to 
the porch; a feature proportioned to the door 
and not to the building. I think it is in 
Street’s “Brick and Marble Architecture in 
Italy” that attention is called to the fact 
that the porch is a feature confined to the 
north side of the Alps. And, though that is 
not strictly true, the porch has never 
flourished in Italy. There are plenty of 
those deeply-recessed doorways, of which it 
is always hard to say whether they should 
not properly be called porches. Bat the 
porch proper is rare, and, with two or three 





exceptions, is only found in the form of g 


shallow arched hood tied with an iron roq 
and resting on two columns: which columns 
often stand on the backs of lions or criffons 
This form lasted from the XIith 
the XVII century, with changes only jp 
crnamental details, On examination a ‘good 
many of those attributed in guide-books to 
the XIIth century must be put down 
to XIIIth or even later. The two at 
Bergamo are of the XIVth. That on 
the south side of the church bears, accord 
ing to Street, the date 1360, and the name of 
the mason. But some, such as the porches of 
Modena Cathedral, 8. Zeno, at Verona, and 
others, may very well be work of the latter 
part of the XIIth century. The south porch 
at Ancona is possibly of that date, but the 
west one is almost certainly XIIIth century 
work. If you look closely at the photo. 
graph, too, you will see clear indications, at 
the springings of the arch, and in some wal! 
shafts outside the porches, that it was once 
a triple porch, with three doors into the 
church, I think the irrational idea of putting 
the columns on lions’ backs must, though 
some critics will not have it, be borrowed 
from the East, where the fashion is ancient 
and persistent. The beast, whether lion or 

iffon, has often another t or man in 

i paws, and they are said to represent 
supporters of the church, or of orthodoxy 
triumphing over saracens or heretics—a piece 
of symbolism which would not have seemed 
so childish to the ignorant and_ barbarous 
folk of the XIIth and XIIIth centuries as 
it does to us. 

The most remarkable of Italian church 
porches is the gigantic one attached to the 
church of 8S. Antonio Piacenza, and called 
“Tl Paradiso.” The pinnacles and wheel- 
window are quaint and, I think, pretty. The 
size and the form of the structure are 
unique; but how it could acquire the name 
of “the paradise” is a puzzle. One can 
only suppose it was different when first 
built. The buttresses look as if they were 
additions. Not impossibly it was stuccoed 
and enriched with paintings. The only othe: 
Italian church porch that I know, and that 
is worth a passing reference, is at the west 
entrance to Ferrara Cathedral. Like the 
last, it is unique; but it is its beauty that 
makes it so. And it must owe its beauty 
almost certainly to some French mason who. 
at a later time, added to the regular XIIth 
or XIIIth century [Italian porch an 
upper story which, as Street said, looks at 
first sight as if it had been transported from 
Northern Europe. 


Medieval France. 


However restricted one may find the sul 
ject of porches when dealing with Italy, the 
same cannot be said of mediaval England 
and France; where churches and cathedrals 
afford an endless and varied series of 
examples, on which, it is the merest platitude 
to say, the artists concentrated their best 
work. This section of my subject is, how- 
ever, so familiar to most of you that I do 
not propose to go into it at much length. 

_ France claims attention first, on account of 
its superiority in the richness and number 
of first-rate examples : and also, I think, on 
account of its having been rather earlier in 
the field. The cent series of the great 
cathedral porches allied to those at Chartres 
and Amiens cannot be equalled or approached 
by any series of ——- of any age 
or country ; either for ric s, for beauty. or 
for a deliberate and spirited effort to lift 
the mind of the entering worshipper to higher 
things. It seems to me that ir merit 1s 
enhanced by the fact that in outward appear- 
ance many of them fail to show as porches. 
Built between salient buttresses, and sur- 
mounted by galleries, par , and pinnacles, 
they are artfully pd act with, and form 
an integral part of, the front. Instead of 
projections we seem to see deeply- 
recessed doorways. This series, with its 
alternating shafts and statues in 

jambs, and its sculptured tympanum and 
central shaft, probably owes its origin to the 
XIth or XIIth century portals, of which two 


famous ones in Southern France, at ‘t. 
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English Ecclesiastical Gothic. 

Among English Gothic porches, none, of 
course, can touch the great western portico 
of Peterborough Cathedral. Indeed, not- 
withstanding its com tive plainness and 
simplicity, it is at feast as much greater 
artistically as it is ically than the 

rches of Chartres. The architecture of the 
Middle Ages cannot show its equal in Europe, 
and one must always regret that the genius 
who conceived it is robbed of a just fame by 
our ignorance of his identity. Unfortunately, 
if we looked for other English Gothic porches 
that anyone could think of comparing with 
the French ones, we should be driven to 


| rely on the Galilees of Ely and Lincoln. We 
| could justly claim that they owe their beauty ; 














The Haarlem Gate, Amsterdam. (See page 228.) 
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not to the profusion and the intricacy of 
ornament on which the French examples 
largely depend; but to the more solid archi- 
tectural qualities of restraint in design and 
an almost Greek refinement of details, 
especially of the mouldings (the French 
masons never touched the English in their 
mouldings). The difference is typical of that 
between French and English Gothic as 
a whole; perhaps of that between the 
characters of the two nations. We 
should have to confess, on the contrary, 
that the chief beauties of these two porches 
are almost lost to the casual observer by 
being hidden in somewhat dark interiors. 
That is possibly due to our climate sug- 

sting more strongly an enclosed porch. 
But it seems typical, too, of our national 
tendency to seize on a slight practical advan- 
tage as an excuse for avoiding display. We 
call it common sense; but when it is not parst- 
mony it is generally merely the nervousness 
of a touchy pride which fears criticism. Of 
our other cathedral porches the most worthy 
seem to me to be the triple porch at Salis- 
bury, the south transept porch at York, and 
the south porch at Gloucester. 

We can show no English examples richer 
in sculpture than the south porches of Canter- 
bury and Gloucester ca rals. And in 
those cases it is all modern restoration. But 
supposing it to have been originally equal 
to, or better than, the best French work : 
and admitting that at Gloucester it is placed 
and arranged with admirable taste and judg- 
ment: it can never have made these box-like 
structures worthy entrances to great cathe- 
drals, At Canterbury the architectural lines 
and proportions are quite uninteresting, if 
not actually bad. And although at Gloucester 
the reverse is the case, and the work may 
justly claim our admiration as a very fine 
and typically English example, it does not 
rise much above the level of innumerable 
parish church porches all over the country. 
The grand three-story south porch of Bur- 
ford Church, Oxfordshire, the south porch 
of Beccles Church, Suffolk, and the well- 
known south porch of St. Nicholas, King’s 
Lynn, which all belong to much the same period 
(called in the guide-books the Perpendicu- 
lar), must have been very nearly as rich and 
beautiful bef e their images were destroyed. 
The north porch of Thaxted Church, Essex, 
though less sumptuonsly ornamented, is better 
proportioned and more satisfying to one’s 
architectural instincts than either. 

The south porch of the same church is also 
interesting on account of its great projection 
which allows of entrance arches as well as 
windows in the sides. The south porch of 
Boxford Church, near Sudbury, is another 
very fine example of the same period, though 
only one story high. If one were seeking to 
elassify late English porches, all these, ex- 
cept the Beccles example, might be distin- 
guished by the cornice and parapet forming 
a low-pitched gable. Whether that means 
a rather earlier date or only another ty 
does not, perhaps, much matter. But, in ihe 
eastern counties, with which I am _ best 
acquainted, most of the numerous porches 
that date from the latter half of the XVth 
century are finished at the top by horizontal 
lines. The south porch of Southwold Church 
is typical, and perhaps the finest example of 
a class which is very common all over the 
coast country of Norfolk and the north 
of Suffolk, and far inland on the borders of 
the two counties. These porches would be 
effective in any case on account of the fine 
see gree of the whole, and of every part. 

ut they owe their richness to the peculiar 
form of decoration employed, which is pro- 
duced by letting very thin flakes of black 
flint into the surface of flat stonework. 
All the panelling, the tracery, the letters 
and monograms are formed in this way. The 
flint flakes are chipped away from the back 
to form a knife-like edge, which can then 
be trimmed to shape, and the hollows in which 
they are set are so shallow as to be scarcely 
perceptible where the flakes have fallen 
out. But, owing to the contrast of colour, 
the effect, so long as they remain, is nearly 
equal to that of pierced work. The same 
decoration is applied to other parts of the 
buildings, particularly to plinths and para- 
pets, and the spaces between clearstory 
windows; but that is another matter. Very 


beautiful two-story church porches of a 


among other places. The 
upper story are usually 


Northampton, 
rich internally. 


my knowledge, and forms a class by itself. 
The typical Tate English church pal 4 


the north porch of Southwell Minster. 


two on the arrises of the timbers. 


obviously earlier date is rather surprising. 
lf I had not seen the north porch at Boxford 
myself, I should have been tempted to put 


is such an imitation of a stone porch with 
vaulting and window tracery complete as 
one does not readily put to the credit (or 
discredit) of our forefathers. It is probably 
unique: ft must be badly decayed; and it is 
to be hoped that some young man, with 
time for such things, will make a careful 
measured drawing of it at once before it is 
either pulled down or “restored.” 

There is one more English church porch 
that must be mentioned before leaving that 
branch of my subject, though it is not 
Gothic. It is the familiar porch of St. 
Mary’s, Oxford. In the present condition of 
architectural taste I am tempted to charac- 
terise it as the most beautiful of all. 

The precincts of all great ecclesiastical and 
conventual establishments were, of course, 
walled in; and the approaches guarded by 
gates or gatehouses, having more or 
architectural character. A very large number 
of these remain, especially in our cathedral 
cities. But the diversity of their forms and 
characters rather bewilders anyone who tries 
to describe them, and entirely precludes classi- 
fication. Between the grand, but heavy and 
forbidding, XIVth century gatehouse on the 
hill at Ely, which I suppose most of us 
know, and the light and gracious late struc- 
ture at Worcester, with its panelling and its 
gallery of windows, there is almost every 
conceivable form, and every degree of orna- 
mentation. Both these have level parapets, 
but gables are more common, and seem most 
appropriate when turned to the front. Occa- 
sionally they face the sides, and occasionally 
both front and sides. A large number have 
but one opening; or had but one originally 
(a second has sometimes been made in modern 
times). A few only had two openings, a 
larger one for wheeled traffic and a smaller 
for foot passengers (like the holes for the 
cat and the kitten which legend says Sir 
Isaac Newton made in his door). The 
Worcester gate is the only one I can re- 
member with three. As seems natural and 
proper, the outside is usually plainer or 
sterner-looking than the po though 
where there is a lodging over the gate, as 
there more often is Thon not, me is 
generally a window on the outside for a look- 
out. I have chosen the Worksop Abbey 
for illustration, partly as being more or less 
typical, but mainly on account of its gables, 
which make a good architectural group, and 
for the incidental interest of some remains 
of an old cross just outside the gate. Nor- 
wich possesses two gates which are of excep- 
tional interest on account of their vesnaiy 
rich and symmetrical design. The earlier is 
the Ethelbert gate, built about the last 
quarter of the XIIIth century, a really fine 
piece of work, but much spoiled by an in- 
congruous and absurdly ugly modern parapet 
of flint inlay. The other, Erpingham 
gate, built by Sir Thomas Erpingham, who 
gures in Shakspeare’s “Henry V.,” if less 
vigorous in design is almost as elaborately 
8 lg and is not spoiled by any modern 
addition. 


Medieval Cities and Castles. 





somewhat earlier date are to be found at 


Of an altogether different class, and 


Northleach, Gloucestershire, Leverington, 
Norfolk, and St. Margaret's, Leicester, 
without an 


8s —— But 
there is a very fine one of the middle period 
at St. Fabio Beverley, which is illustrated 
in Rickman, and some of the early XITith 
century ones, now ruined, such as those at 
West Walton, Norfolk, and Higham Ferrars, 
must have been exceedingly 

The porch of the Temple 
Church in London is unique, to the best of 


of the 
larger sort must be referred back for its 
type and origin to such Norman examples as 


But there is also among village churches a 
common class of wooden porch of late date 
which seems to have arisen from the addi- 
tion of what one may call screen-work to 
the timber construction of the village car- 
penter—with the addition of a moul es 
u 
porches are usually so ruined that the exist- 
ence in fair condition of a wooden porch of 


it down to some restorer; the more, since it 


much more formidable, were the gates tha 
guarded the approaches to the castles ang 
cities of medieval Europe. And of these 
again, a much larger number remain even 
in this country than it is possible to refer 
to in a single The earliest form of 
such gates in England is to be seen in the 
ruins of some of the Norman castles. which 
were built before gg, the fortifications of 
towns; at any rate, before any that are now 
left. It consisted of a narrow gateway jn 
a lofty tower, the front being occupied 
chiefly by two enormous turrets, circular on 
plan, flanking and appearing to crowd and 
threaten the gate; as, indeed, they wore 
meant to do. The tower was, of course 
crowned with machicolations and parapets, 
The base was battered to facilitate the atten. 
tions which the owner desired to pay to un. 
welcome visitors. And the gateway was 
further protected by an iron portcullis, and, 
except in very inaccessible situations, by 4 
moat and, drawbridge. This form of gate 
persisted in essential particulars in most city 
and castle gates; and later, in mansion gate- 
ways in England up to the reign of Eliza. 
beth, and is to be found even in the XVIIth 
century. 
_ As time went on the turrets became les 
important. They were made smaller, or 
placed further apart, and the circular form 
was less insisted on. In the Micklegate bar 
at York, built about 1300, the turrets are 
—_ small, and the lower part is square. At 
aernarvon Castle they are polygonal; at 
Alnwick Castle they are square; at Harst- 
monceux, the youngest of the English castles 
(1446), the turrets are fanciful; octagona! 
below and circular above, with smaller circu- 
lar turrets standing up within the parapets 

There are few things more picturesque to 
be seen by the tourist in some of the un- 
spoiled towns of the Continent than the 
old city gates. I do not envy the man with 
a brush, a pencil, or even a camera, who could 
see the Haarlem Gate at Amsterdam (see 
page 227) and leave it alone, however often 

e may have seea illustrations of it before. 
It may be that there is not really much in it in 
the way of architectural detail, but it groups 
splendidly; there is the most delicately 
graduated light and shade, and there is 
colour, to say nothing of a bridge and water 
in the foreground. What more can a man 
want? 

The bridge and the water do make a 
difference. I doubt if people would think so 
much of the gatehouse at the bridge-end 
at Prague, which we often see sketches of, 
if there were no bridge. Many of the old 
French and German towns, and especially 
the towns of Holland and _ Belgiun, 
can boast gates which, in other r- 
spects, are as picturesque, but we rarely see 

rawings of them. rmany is especially 
rich in city gates, and has even some early 
Renaissance examples, which are, however, 
more or less heavy, coarse, and ugly. Our 
own charming little “ Temple Bar” is possibly 
unknown to some of the younger men; it is 
worth a journey to Waltham to see. 

[The remainder of Mr. Baggallay’s paper 
and some notes of the discussion which 
followed, will be given next week. | 

NEN Ein tae. cor enue 
THE AROHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS : 

III.—Twe Rirz Horer, Prccapiry, W. 

Te growing desire for hotel life has in 
recent years found .marked expression 
many of the large buildings in the West-end 
of London. The latest, and in some respects 
the most important, example is the Ritz 
Hotel, now nearing completion, of which an 
inspection was made by a numerous body of 
members of the Architectural Association on 
Saturday afternoon, February 24. the 
occasion of the third spring visit. The party 
was conducted thoongh the building by Mr. 
Bishop, who has supervised the entire ec 
tion and collaborated with the architects for 
the work, Messrs. Mewes & Davis. 

_ The most interesting aspect of the buil’ing 
lies in the planning. The main frontage. of 
some 232 ft., suggests a proportionate a°)th 
of site, but when it is seen that the Green 
Park front is only 87 ft. and that the corre- 
sponding return in Arlington-street but 
102 ft., the problem of scheming a hote! ‘0 
conform to the London Building Act an‘ st 
the same time to show acacia? justification 








is one of considerable difficulty. 
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Accommodation is made for 160 to 180 | which future gilding may relieve. The | of excavation, masonry, brickwork, try, 
uests and their servants, in addition to a} ground floor restaurant has interesting joinery. In Glasgow, the representatives of 

farge hotel staff, and the whole is distributed | marbles upon the walls, but the lower dining- | the “measures” and the master builders 
: he entrance to the hotel | halle, although finished with ornamental | had agreed upon regulations for the measure- 


ine stories. 4 
— on the Arlington-street side, where 
the usual revolving door be erected. To 
the left is the maim staircase, while immedi- 
ately in front is a long corridor or lounge 
extending to a large restaurant at the other 
end of the site facing the park; windows and 
doors are arranged so that a view of the 
trees in the park may be obtained upon 
entering. About halfway in the length of 
this corridor on the left, a top-lighted winter 
garden is planned oppor to the Piccadilly 
entrance on the right. This latter entrance 
is intended to serve the — and 
private dining-room in the b , and the 
restaurant and ladies’ dining-room on the 
ground floor, and thus keeps the hotel and 
the outside business distinct, : 

A mezzanine or lower ground floor is 
wholly a service floor, containing kitchen, 
sculleries, pantries, and stores, while the 
remaining parts of the basement not used b 
diners are set apart for boiler-house, ventil- 
ating appliances, ice-making plant, water- 
pumping house, and staff dining-rooms. 

In addition to the departments already 
named, the ground floor has provision for 
office, etc., passenger lifts, and six shops in 
the eastern half of the Piccadilly front. 

The upper floors from the t to the 
sixth contain bed, sitting, and bath rooms 
and rooms for visiting servants. The 
principal rooms are arranged in suites extend- 
ing throughout the north and west facades, 
so that the whole floor can be let as a single 
suite, without communication with the main 
corridor. These servants’ rooms, although 
enjoying the sunny aspect and overlooking 
the inner court, are placed on the south side 
of the main corridor in juxtaposition to 
their respective suites of rooms. Small 
internal areas provide light and air to the 
bathrooms and passages. The seventh floor 
is occupied as staff bedrooms. 

Our readers will be familiar with the 
buildings which formerly stood upon the site, 
notably Walsingham House and the Bath 
House Hotel. The new building has a con- 
siderably deeper basement, the foundations 
in certain cases reaching to 36 ft. below 
street level. Difficulties in draimage arose, 
so that it became necessary to carry an 
independent sewer from Arlington-street into 
St. James’s-street, and the public sewer was 


entered near Park-place. 


Some interesting methods of construction 
were utilised to overcome difficulties. For 
instance, the south wall, adjoining Wimborne 
House, is carried upon girders cantilevered 
from an iron grillage foundation some 6 ft. 
inside the boundary line. This was done to 
avoid interference with the bases of the 
walls of Wimborne House. The construc- 
tion is that of a steel-framed building faced 
with Portland stone, roofed with asphalt 
and Westmorland slates; the ground story 
is built in Norwegian granite. Generally 
speaking, no wall is more than one story in 
height, each being carried on a steel girder, 
so that a wall may at any time be removed 
for an alteration without affecting the struc- 
ture above or below. 

The introduction of an arcade upon the 
pavement of a great London street is a 
matter of importance and arose in quite a 
natural way. The promoters of the enter- 
prise were desired by the London County 
Council to set back the new frontage line as 
part of the general widening of Piccadilly, 
Sut the loss of space ruined the financial 
a of the undertaking. The alternatives 
therefore resolved themselves into the Coun- 
cil acquiring the whole site or giving per- 
=e to build over the public footway. 
i jatter was accepted, and the arcade 

ine necessary. The simplicity and 


— given to the treatment of the 

mee ate suitable elements in the design. 
atness . . 

diteia of s of the main fagade is perhaps 


Sees interest, but the strong and mas- 
handing of the stonework is good. The 


Character / “ 

ey a “i the design throughout the build- 
for which ern — Renaissance, the desire 
letobeing vscan » indeed, much other work 
— if matters of taste, is very preva- 
Stairs halle aoa has the walls of its main 
popalar stone corridors. finished with the 
which artificial 4% stone-like rendering, on 
perhaps ar “al jointing is made. There is 


an idea of monotony in the effects, 





we require some colour. The spec- 
tator is bored by the perpetual use of the 
semi-elliptical arch, which is not the most 
constructive form, although providing easy 
escape from certain difficulties of internal 
proportions, 


_ —_* 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 
_An ordinary general meeting of the 
Surveyors’ Institution was held on Monday 
at No. 12, Great George-street, Westminster, 
ae ke Mr. C. Bidwell, President, in the 
c A 





The Assimilation of the Practice of Quantity 
Surveyors. 


After the usual preliminary business, a 
paper was read by Mr. H. J. Leaning, pre- 
pared by the late John Leaning, on ‘‘ The 
Assimilation of the Practice of Quantity 
Surveyors.” The Chairman, in calling on Mr. 
Leaning, expressed his own regret and the 
regret of the meeting that death had pre- 
vented the author from reading the paper 
himself. 

The author stated that the importance of 
the work of the quantity surveyor, the multi- 
tude cf new inventions connected with 
building, the specialisation of various 
branches of the building trade, the preter- 
natural sharpening of the wits of the 
builder's estimating clerk, and the general 
rise in the public expectation of what an 
architect should know, all combined to 
accentuate the distinction between the archi- 
tect and the quantity surveyor. There were 
a number of powerful reasons why the archi- 
tect should not supply quantities for his own 
works, perhaps the strongest being that it 
tended to subvert that impartial treatment of 
the buildiag owner and the contractor which 
should be the architect’s leading principle, 
and which (as experience showed) was often 
seriously impaired by his assuming the posi- 
tion of quantity surveyor. A logical camila 
to this proposition was that the quantity 
surveyor should not practise as an architect. 
The desire for unfformity in the practice of 
quantity surveyors throughout the Kingdom 
was not new, but the movement had hitherto 
made little progress. The movers in the 
direction of uniformity had hitherto been 
occupied mainly in the consideration of the 
legal relations of the quantity surveyor with 
the employer, the architect, and the builder ; 
these relations had been pretty clearly settled 
by legal decisions, and might very well be 
left to the operation of the common law, but, 
whether this was so or not, any desirable 
change in these relations could be best effected 
by a consensus of opinion and united action 
by all the quantity surveyors of the kingdom. 
The advocates of what had been called 
uniformity of practice appeared to adopt 
various views as to the degree and nature 
of the changes which niight be desirable. 
The Report of the Committee on the Employ- 
ment of Surveyors (Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 1872) dealt with the questions of 
uniformity of measurement, the making the 
quantities a part of the contract, the = 
ment of the surveyor, and the supply by the 
architect of quantities for his own works. 
The respected Past-President of the 
Institution (Mr. Thomas Rickman), in a 
paper read (1890) before the Sheffield Society 
of Architects and Surveyors, ‘“‘On the 
Present State of Questions Relating to 
Quantities,” had also dealt with questions 
affecting the quantity surveyor, and Mr. 
Henry Blackburn and Mr. Henry North- 
croft had, in Volume X. of the Professional 
Notes, advocated a combined effort for 
uniformity, and suggested the form it should 
take. There were four leading systems in 
England and Scotland (quantities in Ireland 
were, he believed, for the most part supplied 
by English surveyors)\—viz., London, Man- 
chester, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. London 
and the southern counties had no published 
code of practice. The Manchester Society 
of Architects published a ‘‘ general statement 
of the met recommended by the society 
to be used in taking quantities and measuring 
up works.” Edinburgh, as the result of the 
united deliberations of their “ordained sur- 
veyors” and master builders, had published 
rules and regulations for the measurement 





ment of the following trades: Excavation, 
masonry, brickwork, carpentry (‘‘ wright- 
work”), joinery (‘ wrightwork ”), glazing, 
slating, tiling, plumbing, plastering, painting. 
The Masters’ Association of Glasgow and its 
neighbourhood had also drawn up certain 
regulations as to the time which should be 
allowed for the completion of measurements. 
The architects and builders of Aberdeen had 
also published a set of suggestions for the 
measurement and billing of excavation, 
masonry, brickwork, carpentry, and jomery. 
Among the causes of diversity of practice 
were :—(1)The different systems of contract- 
ing, (2) the different modes of measurement, 
and (3) the different arrangement of the 
bills. 

The Infferent Systeme of Contracting. 

In London and the southern counties the 
system of a single contractor for a building 
was the prevalent one. Quantities were 
almost always supplied, and might be a part 
of the contract or not. In the country, 
although the system of one contractor was 
the rule, he often contracted with other 
tradesmen, such as plasterer, slater, mason, 
plumber, etc., who did a part of the work, 
although as a rule the architect would not 
deal with the sub-contractor, and usually 
knew nothing of him. In Manchester the 
system of employing one contractor, or @ 
contractor for each trade, or a contractor for 
several trades (not the whole) was in use. 
Quantities were nearly always supplied, and 
might be a part of the contract or not. In 
Edinburgh the system was similar to that 
of Manchester—either the work was let te 
one contractor or in groups of trades, as 
excavator, mason and bncklayer, carpenter 
and joiner, smith and founder, or in single 
trades. In Glasgow the system was similar 
to that in Edinburgh, but the quantities were 
practically part of the contract, as the whole 
was first measured and priced and, after 
completion, remeasured and priced again at 
the rates of the original schedules. 

Differing Modes of Measurement. 

He had prepared a tabulated comparison of 
the different methods of m surement im 
London, Manchester, Edinburgh, and Glas- 
gow, which showed the leading differences in 
the various localities; there were others, but 
these were sufficient to indicate the task of 
the reformer. In a paper it was only 
possible to allude to these in a general way. 
A few of these, as distinguished from London 
practice, were as follows :—The practice of 
making material pay for labour was common, 
as when the surveyor made no deduction for 
voids of less than an agreed superficial area. 
This custom was to be deprecated, net 
finished quantities of labour and material 
should be presented in the bill, and every- 
thing which had a value should be measured 
and stated in the bill. The various points 
of interest were :— 

“The general use of the superficial yard instead 
of the superficial foot or the square of 100 ft. 

The measurement of pabet to openings and 
7 cee 7 brick work by the 
instead of the rod reduced. : 

The separation of various thicknesses of walling 
and the treatment of deductions : 

The more elaborate measurement of stone walling. 
the reduction to a standard thickness, and the 
greater number of distinctions therein. 

The measurement of store and labour together 
by the lineal foot, with sketches ¥ 

The numbering of pieces of stone of various 
shapes, with sketches, instead of measuring the 
stone per foot cube or superficial, and the labour 
by the foot superficial or the foot run. . 
‘In Edinburgh and Glasgow the distinctions 
between sizes of stone, and the measurement of 
every hewn stone, first as rubble, and making Bo 
deduction. : 

The measurement of timbers by the superficial 
yard, stating their size and distance apart, instead 
of per foot cube. : 

Measuring timber and labour separately or per 
foot run, stating size and labour. 

The separation of deals and battens used for 
carcasing from the timber sawn out of log. 
superficial yard instead of the 


yard 


Tiling by the 
square, failure to deduct certain voids, measure- 
ment of cuttings as extra value instead of adding 
@ quantity to the net superficial measurement. 

Slating by the yard, and different allowances for 
cutting. ‘ } 

The inclusion of grounds with lineal items of 
joinery : 

The general measurement of joinery , 

The specific description of various items ef 


scaffolding. : Pies 
The failure to deduct certain voids in the plaster- 
ing, and measuring labour to hollows. 
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The treatment of structural metal work. : 

Measuring and billing lead per foot superficial 
eerie lend in sinks and cisterns per foot 
superficial, to include soldered angles. fi 

pee pipes, including branch joints, etc. 

No doubt much of this practice was the 
result of local custom. In London units of 
measurement were mainly referable to the 
way the merchant charged for the material 
or the way the mechanic was paid for labour 
only. The components of concrete, sand, 
gravel, and lime were bought by the cubic 
yard; stone and terra-cotta by the cubic foot; 
timber by the load, from which the price 
per cubic foot was readily derived; deals 
and battens by the St. Petersburg standard, 
from which the price per superficial foot was 
easily calculated ; flooring and rough boarding 
by the square of 100 ft.; lead by the 
hundredweight. Plasterers’ and painters 
labour was paid by the yard. Asphalt 
brick, and tile paving was laid by the yard, 
etc. On these ground the presentation of 
the items in their ordinary form was logical 
enough. Uniformity could only be obtained 
by taking broad views, ignoring unessential 
differences, and by the adoption of the 
principle of describing items in such a way 
as to be most readily priced by the majority. 
The author then suggested a few of the com- 
promises which appeared to him to be reason- 
able, and which might be adopted as being as 
easy to price as the present. These were not 
intrinsically better, but they would be 
evidence that surveyors did not wish to 
impose their London system intact. 

The measurement of the net quantity of 
labour and materials in every case, the deduc- 
tion of all labour and materials at voids, 
and, consequently, the discontinuance of all 
allowances of superficial quantity of labour 
and materials to cover the cost of extra 
labour. 

The avoidance by the quantity surveyor 
of responsibility which was not properly his, 
as, for instance, stating the nature of the 
soil. 

The concentration in the preliminary bill 
of all general items when there was one con- 
tractcr for the whole work 

The adoption of the yard as a superficial 
unit instead of the foot or the square. 

The adoption of the lineal foot for all 
lineal measures. 

ELxcavator.—Discontinuance of the allow- 
ance for slopes or batter, measuring instead 
strutting and planking, with the proviso “if 
required.” 

sricklayer.—The uniform adoption of the 
superficial yard as the unit for all brickwork ; 
all, except one-brick walls fair on both sides 
and half-brick partitions, to be reduced to 
one-and-a-half-brick thickness. 

The measurement of all salient angles per 
foot run for plumbing. 

The measurement of all salient angles of 
reveals of openings per foot run. 

Mason.—The Scottish masons were a class 
of capable men, and their conclusions about 
the measurement of stonework were to be 
respected; a number of their distinctions as 
to size of stones were, he believed, the result 
of quarry regulations, but, in a building with 
much stone in its construction, the small 
stones would probably tend to balance the 
extra value of the larger ones. 

He did not think the London practice in 
the measurement of masonry—t.e., the stone 
per foot cube and the labours superficial and 
lineal—could be improved upon. By that 
system the surveyor had done what had to 
be done afterwards by the estimator when 
an item was presented in the bill with a 
sketch. Making the price of masonry include 
plain beds and joints and preliminary faces 
would, he thought, be a step in the right 
direction. 

Rubble-walling.—The Scottish practice as 
to rubble-walling appeared to be reasonable, 
except in the measurement of all the worked 
stone, first as rubble and making no deduc- 
tion for it. He inclined to the opinion 
that the London practice was simpler and 
just as easy to price, and, in respect of 
measuring, the net cubic quantity was 
superior to an imaginary one. 

Tuer and Slater.—Instead of allowing 
superficial quantity for cutting, the items 
might be uniformly run and described by 
the lineal yard, such as “extra on 
ordinary tiling for hip and valley tiles, 
including all cutting and waste.” 





‘Raking, cutting, and waste to hip and 
valley, one side measured, etc.” 

Carpentry.—Our measurement of carpentry 
was, he thought, susceptible of improvement. 

The uniform adoption of finish sizes, 
clearer distinction as to fir framed in various 
ways, the distinction of fir sawn out of 
from deals and battens, and the counting o 
all trimmings (often ignored) would be advan- 
tageous. He did not think the billing of 
timber could be made clearer by any other 
method than the cubic foot, nor by departing 
from the principle of categories, nor by dis- 
tinguishing framirig to hips and valleys and 
similar items, especially in consideration of 
the fact that a carpenter would readily make 
a sub-contract for the labour to the carcasing 
of a whole building at a uniform price per 
foot cube. : 

In some parts of the country timber was 
billed by the cubic foot followed by the 
description of the scantlings comprised by 
the total, as, for instance, ‘‘ 800 ft. cube fir 
framed in plates, floor joists, and bearers (in 
deal scantlings 4} in. by 3 in., 6 im. by 2 in., 
7 in. by 2 in., 54 in. by 3 im., 7 in. by 
24 in.).” : 

Joinery and Tronmongery.—As in car- 
pentry. he advocated the adoption of finished 
sizes and the substitution of the yard for 
the square: in other respects he did not 
think the London method of measuring 
joinery could be improved. 

Plastering.—There was not much to recon- 
cile between the systems. In Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, apparently, the lathing for plasterer 
was separated from the plaster float and set, 
and billed with the carpentry. : 

Founder and Smith.—The London practice 
of concentrating the structural metal work 
into a few totals appeared preferable to the 
billing joists by the foot run, and took far 
less time to price, and our general custom 
of reducing the metal articles to weight was 
a logical result of merchants’ quotations. 

Plumbing.—The distinctions of lead work 
in a well-prepared London bill and _ its 
method generally would not, he thought, be 
improved by the adoption of any of the 
provincial arrangements. 

Glazier.—This appeared to be treated in a 
similar manner throughout the kingdom. 

Painting.—This appeared to be similarly 
treated everywhere; the provincial method of 
measuring iron balustrades and sashes and 
frames, over all was not, he thought, to be 
commended. 

Billing.—Before comparing the various 
forms of bills of quantities, one naturally 
asked what were the characteristic merits of 
an ideal bill of quantities. They were, he 
theught, the following :— 

“1. Precision of description, which goes far to 
prevent extras, assists the pricing of items of 
variation. and preserves the building owner from 
legal difficulties. , 

2. Brevity, so far as consistent with clearness of 
description, because it saves the time of the esti- 
mator, who probably prices a large number of 
bills of quantities in the course of the year, and 
whose time is usually valuable. 

3. Presentation of the items in the form easiest 


to price, and consequently saving the estimator 
the trouble of analysis. 


4. A settled order of the items for facility of 
reference.”’ 


The degree of detail which the surveyor 
should adopt required judgment; the 
measurement of insignificant, almost valueless 
items —over-refinement in fact—was the 
temptation which beset the surveyor of exact 
mind. The difficulty of deciding when to 
stop was increased by the extraordinary 
claims made by some surveyors’ and builders’ 
clerks, who alleged imperfect descriptions. 
The expert estimator rejected many refine- 
ments as frivolous, and did not price them, 
but, if a omitted them, was ready 
enough to make claims for their value. The 
only safety for the surveyor was a thorough 
knowledge of prices. 

In London practice three documents were 
the rule—the drawings, the specification, and 
the bill of quantities, and as a rule the 
quantity of one kind of material and labour, as 
“*1}-in. four-square-panel door,” for instance, 
appeared in one item, irrespective of its 
position in the building; the specification 
settled that. 

The preamble to each trade comprised 
sufficient information as to the materials and 
workmanship. 

In other parts of the country the quantities 
and specification were often combined in one 
document. The work in each trade in one 





t of the building was kept se arate 
that in another, under distinguishing Nie 
ings, as basement, ground floor, first floor 
etc., and the specification items relating t 
each trade were written in the preamble to 
that trade; the position of the work was 
fixed by the headings of the separate sections 
of the bills. The estimator was thus sub. 
jected to the trouble of pricing an item of 
the same kind in a number of different places, 
and if his tender was unsuccessfu! he had 
been involved in the reading of conditions 
which concerned him by little. In Scottish 
bills of quantities one saw such arrange. 
ments as the following :—Separate sections 
for the timbers and boarding of each roof 
or flat, the joinery of particular apartments, 
an orie] window in all trades except plumber. 
glazier, painter, etc. The result of these 
arrangements’ was to make the bill in. 
ordinately long. The majority of the items 
of a bill of quantities were of the same value 
whether in one part of a building or another, 
and if one rejected the principle of com- 
bining quantities and = specification the 
indication of position might as a rule be 
abandoned. 

The practice of getting a separate tender 
for the work in each trade also contributed 
greatly to lengthen the bill of quantities, as a 
number of items must be inserted in the bill 
of each trade, which in the case of a tender 
by a single contractor were once for all 
included in the preliminary bill. In many 
of the bills the principle—pretty generally 
adopted in London billing—of ignoring any 
thing under 6 in. in a total, and calling 6 in. 
or over in a total another foot, was unknown; 
we saw such items as 5 ft. 9 in., 6 ft. 6 in, 
4 ft. 3 in., 3 ft. 2 in., etc 

In addition to these well-known leading 
systems there were architects all over the 
country adopting modifications or combina 
tions of them all. A comparison of the relative 
advantages of a contract with one contractor 
for all trades and a separate contract for each 
trade was perhaps irrelevant; but one might 
say in passing that the London architect 
preferred the former, because the respon- 
sibility for the work was that of one man 
instead of a number of men, the conflict of 
interests of the various trades was avoided, 
the business of giving certificates and the 
supervision were less troublesome, and the 
sole contractor was usually a more substantial 
and responsible man than such as tendered 
for one trade. Moreover, the large firm com- 
monly did better work than the smal! man. 
and was much more likely, once he had 
begun, to finish it. 

Uniformity. 

As to uniformity, he thought they would 
agree with him that settled and uniform 
practice was a great element of strength to 
any profession. The divided counsels of 
London, Manchester, Edinburgh, and Gilas- 
gow were sources of weakness to the quantity 
surveyors as a body. Unity of purpose an 
action would ensure a degree of influence 
and consideration far beyond anything - 
which their order had yet attained, am 
withal an extension of that good fellowship 
which was so essential to their efforts. The 
establishment of unvarying and uniform 
custom would, beside other advantages, 
furnish very strong arguments 1n dolence ¢ 
points of practice which might be questions, 
The quantity surveyor had already done — 
to settle the mechanism of contracting re 
to smooth and improve the relations of 
various parties to a contract. He wie 
deserve well of posterity if he succeede ' . 
reconciling the differences such as they oo 
now considering. Some of the differences 
between methods of measurement were con 
siderable, some were insignificant. Some ht 
the methods of the London surveyor '18) al 
probably be readily adopted by the provine! 
societies, and the London surveyor 00 
certainly use some of theirs with advantage, 
such as the measurement of brickwor = 
other work by the yard, measuring vate 
openings and reveals and angles aol ihe 
like. There was a disposition to eunt | . 
superiority of the London’ quantities poo 
degree which was not warrauted. a = 
of measurement of Manchester, Edin _. 
and Glasgow were, in his opimicn, very 
creditable performances. : = 

The task of the reformer, its suc sous 
conduct and completion, would be te’ 
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and difficult. It would involve the investi- 
vation, reconciliation, and adjustment of 
the various modes of measurement, and the 
settlement of two forms of bill, one adapted 
to a contract with separate trades, the other 
to a contract with a sole contractor. Prob- 
ably the customary local bill, if well done, 
was best understood by the local man, but 
there were few parts of the country where 
a London bill’ would be misunderstood, and 
‘n many cases it was welcomed. Radical 
alterations in billing would P sgrwigp be 
resisted by builders accustomed to pricing 
items billed ina particular way—indeed, many 
of them would find it difficult to price an 
item presented in @ new fashion. It should 
be remembered that in any attempt which 
might be made they had to conciliate not 
only the surveyors and architects concerned 
in the four competing systems, but also the 
builders of their districts, and, in the case of 
Edinburgh, the board of examiners of the 
ordained surveyors would have to be con- 
vinced of the necessity of changes. It should 
also be remembered that the architect usually 
appointed the quantity surveyor, and that 
the concurrence of the architects would be 
‘not only valuable, but necessary. 


Mr. H. T. Steward, in proposing a vote 
of thanks, associated himself with the Presi- 
dent’s remarks, and said that the subject of 
the paper was one of great interest to 
those members who practised that part of the 
profession. There was a difference, and 
always had been a difference, between bills 
of yuantities for the engineers’ and contrac- 
tors’ business and the architects’ and builders’ 
business. He had been largely connected 
with beth, and he had found no difficulty in 
making the necessary differences, and he 
had not had any complaint of want of 
uniformity. He thought the same remarks 
would apply to what might be called the 
London system and the Midland and North 
Country system—that was for architects’, 
not contractors’, works. If there had been 
any strong desire on the part of the builders 
f England for a uniform system they would 
have heard of it—from the Master Builders’ 
Association or from some other body—and 
it such a desire existed he would be one to 
attempt to meet such views. As surveyors, 
it was not for them to take the initiative. 
Mr. Leaning seemed to have suffered some- 
wha‘ trom what he called the preternatural 
sharvening of the wits of builders’ estimating 
Clerks and the extraordinary claims made 
by builders’ clerks, who alleged imperfect 
descriptions. In his experience there were 
good and bad amongst such a large body as 
the builders’ estimating clerks, and he had 
res and did know, some estimating clerks 
= V re he had the greatest respect, and 
— ‘e should be more inclined to call 
: *yors than estimating clerks, and whom 
would be glad to see members of the 
we if there were any means of 
ng: them. At the same time there 
reve ie oe of the class at whose 
we ; : r. Leaning had no doubt suffered ; 
of lS experience the ways and manners 
oe sé gentlemen were very much the same 
acura wn) vere fifty years ago. No doubt 
on 2 As comprehensiveness of descrip- 
ne Pi. of quantities were the best 
impossible he yen such claims. It was 
ae o eal with all the different points 
ae oe ‘s Leaning, but he would refer 
material ny ‘As to the practice of making 
+ gaa ei ear labour, he did not think 
merece. m would argue that that was 
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in words, and if the builder liked to 
speculate in the matter he was entitled to do 
so. The same remarks would apply to 
taking. As to making the price for masonry 
to include plain beds and joints and pre- 
liminary facing, he had set his face against 
it all his life, and he could give good reasons 
for doing so He had devoted a good deal 
of time in studying Mr. Leaning’s compara- 
tive statement showing the variations in the 
methcds of measurement, and anyone taking 
interest in the matter could not do better 
than do the same. It could be seen at the 
Institution premises. 

Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, in seconding 
the vote of thanks, said that the paper had 
helped them in many ways. It was not an 
architect’s business to interfere in the matter 
of quantities, and he did not do it himself, 
and it was not a quantity surveyor’s province 
to become an architect; there was room for 
both. He never made quantities part of the 
contract, but he made the drawings and 
specification connected with the contract. As 
to extras, on the minutest detail there were 
often claims for extras, and on some jobs 
quantities were taken floor bv floor, and that 
was a good system both to builders and 
employers. He was glad that the paper had 
been read, as there was an idea about that 
the Institution had not done as much for 
quantity surveyors as it could; but he did 
not admit that. 

Mr. E. J. Burr said that more progress 
had been made in the matter of uniformity of 
contract than some people realised. e knew 
north-country contractors who told him that 
the sets of quantities they liked were sets of 
London quantities. It was not necessary to 
level down to the north-country practice, 
which was not so good as the London 
practice, and if they adhered to the London 
practice they would convert the whole country 
to it. But it was a doubtful advantage to 
have a very close uniformity of practice; a 
little individuality was wanted. They did 
not want to be measuring machines, and 
they wanted to use their brains for the good 
of the profession. They wanted uniformity 
in essentials, and not in unessentials. 

Mr. A. J. Gate said that the paper they 
had listened to was an excellent one, and in 
common with everyone else he was sorry the 
author had passed away. The paper was 
carefully thought out, and was by a man who 
knew what he was writing about, and he 
(the speaker) agreed with all of it. In the 
Builder for April 22, 1905, appeared a report 
of a meeting of the Quantity Surveyors’ 
Association, at which Mr. A. G. Cross read 
a paper relating to matters affecting 
quantity surveyors, and at that meeting he 
(the speaker) made some remarks which might 
very well be read in connexion with Mr. 
Leaning’s paper. Mr. Gate then read our 
report of his remarks on the occasion referred 
to. Proceeding, he said that what he said 
then he said now. Mr. Leaning’s paper 
began at the wrong end; assimilation must 
be led up to by a reform of our London 
system. As an illustration of how the 
London system varied, he could refer to 
what Mr, Steward said was his practice in 
London after fifty years’ experience. Mr. 
Steward said it was not the duty of the sur- 
veyor to save the builder from risk—that the 
builder must take all risks, but he (the 
speaker). with about forty years’ experience, 
did not believe in that at all. He found out 
what a risky piece of work would cost, and 
he put in a money provision for the amount. 
In London there was no recognised and 
followed system of measurement, and that 
was a disgraceful fact. Forty years ago 
there was, and it was a good and thorough 
system, and it was followed by the best 
men of the profession. London surveyors 
generally were then brought up in that 
system, the money premium to learn which 
was from 200 to 300 guineas, and unless a 
young man had been fairly well educated no 
surveyor would take him into his office at 
all; but once in the office they were taught 
the system thoroughly. He need not tell 
them how and where, nowadays, most 
quantity surveyors came from and how they 
got into the profession. They did not learn 
their profession; they picked it up from text- 
books, some of which had better never have 
been written. Who was to blame, and how 
was that state of affairs to be remedied? 
If they were going to assimilate they must 
level upwards. For thirty-five years that 
Institution had been the examining body in 





England for surveyors, and during that time 
it had passed into its ranks hundreds, he 
might say thousands, of surveyors, some by 
examination, some not, and until the last 
two years there had been no other body 
for quantity surveyors at all. Two years 
ago the Quantity Surveyors’ Association was 
established, and since that tiine quantities 
ae received more attention in the Institu- 
ion. 

The Chairman said he must ask Mr. Gate 
to keep to the subject of the paper. They 
would not discuss the education of the 
quantity surveyor. 

Mr. Gate said he could not properly discuss 
the subject without doing that. The Institu 
tion being the examining body, they must be 
held responsible, to some extent, for the 
— state of affairs. If they were to 

ave a London system of quantities, where 
were they to look for it if not to the mem- 
bers of the Institution, and if their mode 
of doing work was uot the London system, 
where was it to be found? Mr. Gate then 
gave instances of the system of some London 
quantity surveyors, and said he was not 
prepared to follow that way, and until these 
abuses were remedied they must not talk to 
the provinces about assimilation : they must 
work for an assimilation at home. The 
Institution was faced by four alternatives : 
(1) Either the surveyors cf the present day 
had not found the examinations good enough 
to prove them competent, and a large num- 
ber of the members were not competent when 
they passed the examination, (2) or they had 
been passed into the Institution without 
examination although incompetent, and could 
not have passed a proper examination, (3) or, 
having the knowledge and being competent, 
and having passed a proper examination, they 
were yet scamping their work by under- 
selling the profession, and taking work 
at prices which made it impossible for 
them to do it properly at the price. 
The fourth alternative was even worse, 
and it was that there were men with 
F.S.I. after their names—which letters 
induced the innocent public to think those 
men were thoroughly competent—using those 
letters to obtain work which they did not do 
themselves but farmed out to incompetent 
men—a disgraceful eystem of sweating. 
Therefore, assimilation must begin by put- 
ting the London practice in order, and when 
the Institution moved in the matter they 
would find a useful ally in the Quantity 
Surveyors’ Association. 

Mr. C. J. Mann said it was desirable, if 
possible, to get uniformity, but it would be 
difficult to get it, and it would lead to a 
great deal of trouble in those cases where it 
would be necessary to lay alterations in their 
system before the builders. He thought the 
London methods were far more precise and 
suitable and satisfactory than the provincial 
methods; therefore, he should say that it 
would be for the provinces to assimilate their 
method to the London one rather than that 
the London system should be assimilated to 
the provincial one. He should be pleased 
to join with others in discussing some altera- 
tion in that direction. They should look 
forward to the gradual survival of the fittest 
in the matter. 

Mr. G. Corderoy said he thought that text- 
books had their uses, though it was a mis- 
take to depend entirely upon them. As to 
the abused examination, he should like to 
say a word for it. It could not be regarded 
as a substitute for office training, but a 
stimulus, and a valuable stimulus, to 
students properly trained. They could not 
keep out the man who was crammed, and 
that was the difficulty of all professional 
examinations. It was not likely that im a 
large profession like theirs all would be of 
equal ability and standing, but the great 
thing the Institution had to do was to look 
after character, and it was character which 
was the great safeguard for good and honest 
work. He did not think uniformity was of 
much importance, and they should suit them- 
selves as far as possible to the locality where 
the bill of quantities was to be used. If 
they could adopt the metric system im con- 
nexion with quantities he thought it would 
be a great advantage, and the Institution 
would confer a blessing upon them if it 
could get the metric system adopted. The 
varieties of work were so great that to 
attempt a uniform standardisation, or to 
write a standard bill of quantities, was be- 
yond the powers of one man or a body of 
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men; the decument would require skilled 
interpretation, and would lead to many 


arbitrations. He differed altogether as to 
one part of the paper—i.e., the 5 tion 
that the method of measurement should 


follow the practice of the merchants. Sur- 
veyors’ methods of measurements had no 
reference to that at all, and all they were 
concerned with was the material after it 
left the merchant's hands and had got into 
the hands of the contractor. 

The vote of thanks was then put to the 
meeting and heartily agreed to. 

Mr Leaning, in reply, said he would deal 
with the points raised in the discussion in a 
written communication. 

It was announced that the next “a 
will be held on March 12, when Mr. W. 
Woodward will read a paper on ‘‘ The Means 
of Locomotion and Transport in London ”— 
a paper on the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on London Traffic. 

The meeting then terminated. 

The following is Mr. Leaning’s written 
reply as communicated to the Secretary of 
the Institution :— in bie ks 

“T gladly accept the opportunity offered by 
the President of replying to the points raised 
in the discussion on my father’s paper, and 
need hardly say in doing so how much I 
appreciated the kind things that were said 
about him. 

With all deference to those older members 
of the profession who spoke, I cannot help 
expressing my great surprise at their attitude 
on this question. Although this subject has 
been mooted tor so long, there bas never be- 
fore keen a discussion in this Institution on the 
subject. Now that we have had one it is 
clear that no progress is likely to be made 
towards the objects for which my father 
contended in his paper until the need for the 
reform is more generally felt 

The principal objections made are as fol- 
lows :— 

“1. That if it were necessary, the builders would 
have long ago agitated for it. ’ 

2. That it would result in a sacrifice of indi- 
ey on the part of members of the pro- 
ession. 

3. That it is impossible to produce a standard 
code of measurement.” 

Tn reply to the first objection the London 
builders would be hardly likely to concern 
themselves in the matter so long as there was 
reasonable uniformity in the London method. 
The chief difficulties which arise through the 
want of uniformity occur when London bills 
are circulated in the provinces and vice-versd. 
I know an authentic case where a bill of 
stonework according to the London system 
was returned by the Yorkshire masons as 
being quite incomprehensible to them, and 
the whole of the work had to be done again 
according to the local custom 

Want of co-operation between the master 
builders seems hardly a sufficient reason for 
persistence in the chaotic methods now pre- 
vailing. After all, the builders themselves, 
not being surveyors, cannot dictate to us, and 
as they probably profit quite as much as 
they are inconvenienced by it they are quite 
content to look on and wonder what it all 
means. The men who would be most likely 
to agitate are the builders’ surveyors, whom 
Mr. Steward so justly commended, but who, 
as he stated, have little or no voice in the 
affairs of surveyors as a body. The fact 
that four provincial societies should have 
found it necessary to make the attempt is 
a strong argument in favour of such a 
course, and I think it is only because London 
is 60 heterogeneous that nothing has been 
done there. 

The second objection is a very English 
one, and reminds one of the case of the 
farmers, among whom for this same reason 
co-operation of any kind has entirely failed. 
However stepnataide the exercise of one’s 
individuality may be, this seems hardly the 
place for it, and it is surely a more praise- 
worthy thing to sacrifice one’s peculiarities, 
when they can be shown to be such, for the 
sake of the general good. 

If the replies to these two objections are 
valid the third objection should not stand 
in the way, for it seems to me merely a 
question of determination and work. When 
one sees what has been done in this direction 
in France, as in the Série-des-Prix of the 
various municipalities, I think it ig mere 
confession of weakness to say that it is 
impossible to standardise our work. I 





entirely agree with Mr. Gate that the 
differenoes in peniticn in the London system 
must be set before anything can 
done. A few of these were presented b Mr. 
Alfred Roods in Volume IX. of the “ Notes, 
page 156, and they might be ey ately 
extended to the other trades, w I am 
sure the necessity for a London code would 
be evident to everybody, and I feel that if 
such a code is not en in hand by our 
Standing Committee at an early date it will 
be done by some other body, and that, I 
think, will be a slur upon this Institution. | 
Until we ourselves agree it seems futile 
to expect to agree with our provincial 
fellows, but with such a code as is now sug- 
gested London surveyors would be fully 
prepared for a conference with the provincial 
es 


societies. 

The Institution has recently expressed 
itself anxious to advance the interests of 
quantity surveyors, and I venture to suggest 
that some report on this question might be 
issued by the Committee at an early date, 
as I feel convinced that the feeling in favour 
of such a movement is much more general 
than the discussion might lead one to 


suppose.” 





THE APPOINTMENT OF DISTRICT- 
SURVEYORS. 


On this subject the council of the Institate 
of Architects have addressed the following 
letter to the London County Council :— 

“9, Conduit-street, 
February 23, 1906. 


To THe CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE 
Lonpon County CoUNCIL. 
My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN,— 

The attention of the council of this Insti- 
tute has been directed to the question of 
certain changes which are in contemplation 
by the London County Council with regard 
to the terms of appointment of district sur- 
veyors under the cies Building Act. 

rom the report of the proceedings of the 
London County Council published in the 
public press it appears that the original pro- 
posal of the Building Act Committee 
involved, inter alia, a reduction in the num- 
ber of surveyors and the substitution of 
fixed salaries in lieu of fees. 

This proposal, it would appear, did not 
meet with general approval, and the matter 
was accordingly referred back, 

As the subject is one of considerable 
importance not only to the architectural pro- 
fession, but also to London generally as a 
city and community, the council of this 
Institute, having given the matter their care-: 
ful attention, desire me to place before the 
members of your honourable Council certain 
views which appear to them worthy of 
consideration. 

As you are probably aware, the Legisla- 
ture, in dealing with the building laws of 
the sioeatha ties by a long series of enact- 
ments extending from the time of Charles IT. 
deliberately and uniformly provided that the 
administration of those laws should be in the 
hands of trained and experienced professional 
men, who in the pursuit of their craft as 
architects have acquired practical knowledge 
of the various changing problems which arise 
in designing and adapting buildings to the 
manifold conditions which have to be met 
in a city of such vast size and importance as 
London, especially in the more central and 
congested districts devoted to mercantile 
purposes, upon which its prosperity so largely 
depends. 

Under such supervision was London rebuilt 

after the Great Fire; under such supervision 
has London grown and developed; and under 
such supervision is a large proportion of the 
building work of the metropolis carried out 
at the present time. 
_ The council need hardly dwell on the 
importance which this Institute attaches to 
the preservation of this system, and the 
advantages which accrue to members of the 
profession in having the advice and co- 
operation of a colleague trained in his art 
and with a full knowledge of the statutes 
relating to it. 

Such co-operation has worked well in the 
past, and in the opinion of this Institute to 
the advantage of the owners and occupiers 
of every class of buildings in London. 

It is therefore with a full sense of 
responsibility that the council of this 





Institute would urge upon the London (‘o 
Council the desirability of preserving nt 
integrity a system which has obtained ang 
endured through many by a with the fuji 
sanction and authority of Parliament. 

To this end they would suggest that the 
disability which has been imposed in the cage 
of some of the later appointments should no 
longer be enforced, and that in future al} 
surveyors acting under the provisions of the 
London Building Act should be practising 
architects. 

I have the honour to be, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient servant, 
W. d. Locke, Secretary.” 


_ <4 
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Zllustrations. 


THE QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL, 
LIVERPOOL. 





HE Queen Victoria Memorial ig 
Liverpool, which we illustrate to. 
day, stands at the junction of 
Lord-street, Castle-street, and 
James-street in that city. 

Its general plan, as will be seen, is circular, 
with four semi-circular bays and four flights 





of steps. These steps lead to a cirular 
platform, around which are four gr ups 
representing Education, Commerce, Agricul. 
ture, and Manufacture; and in the centre is 


a dome supported by sixteen Ionic colunirs. 
On the dome itself stands the figure of 
Fame. Round the base of this dome are 
four figures representing Justice, Peace, 
Charity, and Wisdom. Beneath the dome 
stands the statue of the late Queen, under a 
tlat-domed ceiling of plain gold mosaic. 

The whole of the masonry has been carried 
out in Portland stone by Messrs. W. 
Thornton & Sons under the direction of the 
architects, Professor Simpson and Messrs. 
Willink & Thicknesse. The sculpture, which 
is in bronze, is by Mr. C. J. Allen. The 
figures on the dome have been cast. by Mr. 
A. B. Burton, of Thames Ditton ; the central 
statue and the remaining groups by Measrs. 
J. W. Singer & Co., of Frome, and the lead 
vases, measuring 2 ft. 8 in. in diameter, have 
been made by Messrs. Thomas Elsley. _ 

The outer diameter of the circle is 115 ft., 
including pavement, and the height to the 
top of the wings of Fame 44 ft. The statue 
of the Queen is 14 ft. 6 in. high. 


DESIGN FOR A SKEW BRIDGE. 

Turs is the design which gained for its 
author, Mr. George Nott, of Leicester, the 
Grissell Medal of the Institute of Architects 
this year. 

The Grissell prize consists cf a gold medal 
and ten guineas, and we believe we are 
correct in saying that it was founded specially 
to promote the study of construction, though 
we observe that the Institute Calendar con- 
tains no statement on this point; mention 1s 
made of the objects of several other prizes. 
but not of the object of this one. It would 
be better if a word or two were inserted on 
this point in future issues of the Calendar. 

Mr. Nott’s design was unquestionably the 
best of those submitted, especially in regar 
to the fact that it combines good archite- 
tural design with constructional study. 

The author sends us the following notes 
in reference to his design:— __ 

‘‘ The conditions of this competition leaving 
one an almost entirely free hand, my aim was 
to produce a scheme which should be quite 
simple and yet monumental in character. _ 

he approaches seemed to demand almost 
as much consideration as the appearance !rom 
the river, and 4 placing the pavilions at 
right angles to the axis of road the chief 
architectural difficulty was overcome, the 
inequality of distance between the pavilions 
and pylons on either side being more ©T less 
unnoticeable both from the river an! the 
approaches. 

No great difficulty presented itseli «ol 
structionally, with the exception of the e8 
mination of the external loading. The me 
available information regarding the hg 
of a crowd was taken as the data tor a 
first test, and that of modern haulage ‘rai 
for the second, the latter being a severe . 

It may be noted that, following te 
practice of some of our best bridge apie. 
nothing was added to the actual dead weigh 





of the above loads as an allowance for 
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vibration, as was at one time customary in 


, road bridges. : : 
og age By? the calculations involved are 


given as concisely as possible upon the 
drawings.” 
SQUND-PROOF PARTITIONS. 


Tae construction of a partition which shall 
go sound-proof and fire-proof and at 


he c : : , 
the same time thin and imexpensive is a 
problem which many inventors have 


mpted to solve, but not always success- 
ro og A report of tests made by Professor 
C. L. Norton, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, has recently reached us, and 
will be of interest to British architects, as 
some of the five partitions tested in America 
do not differ mora from certain kinds 
used in this country. The relative efficiency 
as regards non-conductivity of sound is shown 
iby a scale ranging from 30 to 100. The lowest 
os is given to the 2-in. solid partition of 
metal lath and plaster. The partitions of 
2.in. * Keystone” plaster blocks and of 2-in. 
“National ” terra-cotta blocks, both of which 
were plastered on both sides, are bracketed 
together, the index of efficiency being 40. 
Three-inch and 4-in. “ National” partitions 
follow at 45 and 50, and the latter figure is 
also given to the 3-in. “Keystone.” A 
double partition of 2-in. “ Keystone” blocks 
with a 2-in. ae between them had an 
efficiency of 60. remaining tests showed 
the advantage obtained by the use of paper, 
felt, and “quilt.” Two double partitions 
constructed of j-in. steel studs (staggered 
on plan), and covered with metal lath and 
plaster on both sides, one partition having a 
sheathing of water-proof paper between the 
studs and the other a sheathing of felt and 
paper, had an efficiency of 75. Partitions 
made with steel channels. and covered on 
both sides with felt, 4-in. “Sackett” plaster 
boards, and a thin coat of plaster ranged 
from 80 to 85; partitions made with steel 
studs (staggered on plan) and covered on 
both sides with Cabot’s sheathing quilt, 
metal lath, and plaster had an efficiency of 
95; and a similar partition with an additional 
layer of quilt (placed between the studs) 
gained the full number of marks, 100. Pro- 
fessor Norton says that “the insulating pro- 
perty of some of the partitions was so good 
that not even the blare of a cornet 3 
could be heard through the partition except 
by careful listening within a few inches of 
the wall.” If greater resistance to fire is 
required, the quilt can be used between 
double plaster blocks, as in the. Conservatory 
of Music at Boston, Mass. : 


—_— 
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EFFLORESCENCE ON BRICKWORK. 
_ Mr. 8. Smrrx, the clerk of works of the 
Technical College, Glasgow, sends us the 
following communication relative to an 
examination of samples of efflorescence 
recently made at that college :— 

“Although generally attributed to the 
action of the mortar that has been used, the 
main cause of the efflorescence on brickwork 
is the presence of alkalies (soda and potash) 
in the clay from which the brick was made. 
In the higher grade clays, such as fire-clays, 
the felspar, which was the original form 
of the clay, has been so completely 
_ Weathered’ that there is very little, if 
any, trace of alkalies. It is in the brick 
earths, from which the terra-cotta bricks 
are made, and the lower grade clays, in 
which the felspar has not been so completely 
greg that the alkalies are found. j 
Plan New Technical College, Glasgow, 
ge rescence was scraped from off two 
= brick walls and examined. 
cate, frst sample was taken from a dado 
8 oo of the staircases, which was 
a ith terra-cotta brickwork. When 
a chemically, with the help of the 
“pectroscope, it was found to consist of 


carbonate Odi . 
Mery of sodium, with traces of car- 





The Oi potassium and sulphate of calcium. 
ae pecome sample was taken from a wall 
& Comma ent, built with bricks made from 
cake nposition of shale and clay. There was 
work. ‘TT atch of efflorescence on this brick- 
Me . by brick at thig lace showed signs 
had drain 2 e soaked with the water which 
ceiling ed from the concrete of which the 


was © M . 
tion ‘s composed. A chemical examina- 


of the substance i 
ion of proved it to be largely 
“omposed of sulphate of calcium, with a 


trace of carbonate present, probably as 
sodium carbonate, the spectroscope showing 
the presence of sodium. 

The efflorescence on the terra-cotta brick- 
work would be caused by the carbon dioxide 
of the atmosphere acting upon the alkalies 
in the bricks, converting them into the 
carbonates of sodium or potassium, and the 
calcium sulphate present would be the pro- 
duct of a combination between the sulphur 
dioxide in the atmosphere with subsequent 
oxidation, and any deposit of lime that 
might have been left on the face of the 
brickwork by the moisture which had 
— or drained from the mortar. 

e efflorescence on the composition bricks 
can also be accounted for by the latter cause ; 
the sulphur dioxide acting, as before, upon 
the deposit of lime left by the water from 
the concrete, had converted it into sulphate 
of calcium. 

Where the brickwork is exposed to the 
rainfall, the efflorescence is washed off, and 
it will gradually get less as the alkalies 
present in the bricks are progressively 
removed. Where the brickwork, however, is 
in the interior of a building there is no rain- 
fall to wash away the efflorescence, and to 
ane it from becoming unsightly it has to be 
washed with a plentiful supply of water. 

As it is not always convenient to do this, 
the brickwork should be washed with a 
diluted solution of hydrochloric acid to 
clean off any dirt or lime which may have 
been left on, and which would help to form 
the sulphate of calcium. Wash again with 
clean water, then when dry give the brick- 
work a coat of raw linseed oil. The coat of 
oil will effectually prevent further action 
between the carbon dioxide and the alkalies, 
and thereby put a stop to the efflorescence.” 

ee ee 

CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES : 

Greek Temples anD Rviys. 

THe second of the present series of 
spring lectures on matters connected with 
building, arranged for by the Worshipful 
Company of Carpenters, was delivered on 
Thursday last week in Carpenters’ Hall, 
London Wall, by Mr. A. Evan Bernays, 
M.A., whose subject was “Greek Temples 
and Ruins.” The Right Hon. Lord Adding- 
ton presided. 

The lecture consisted of a passing reference 
to a number of temples and ruins, some fine 
lantern slides of which were shown upon the 


screen. The first views shown were of 
Delphi and the Sacred Way leading up to the 
temple. The stones of the Sacred Way—some 


2,000 years old—had grooves cut in them, 
said the lecturer, to prevent the feet from 
slipping, for Delphi is situated high among 
the rifted hills. In three special ways the 
religion of the Greeks showed itself at 
Delphi—i.e. (1) by mottoes carved on the 
temple was taught the lesson of self-control : 
“nothing in excess”; “know thyself” ; (2) by 
prediction of the future; (3) by stories of the 
miraculous power of the gods. Little was 
left of the temple, but we could see some- 
thing of the impressiveness of the site. 
When the ancient Greek went up to the 
temple he went for amusement as well as for 
worship, as the remains of the theatre 
sho Whether there was a raised stage 
or not was a question on which thousands of 
pages had been written, but he did not in- 
tend to deal with that now. The theatre was 
open to the sky. Many popular books stated 
that the theatres were so skilfully built that 
every word spoken on the stage could be 
heard in the back rows, and this was cer- 
tainly true, though the purity of the air had 
much to do with that. While at Delphi he 
made some experiments, and he found that 
every word spoken in the back rows of the 
theatre could be heard on the stage. 

At Athens, the principal building was the 
Parthenon, and a question that might be 
asked was, how is it that the building lasted 
unharmed from the Vth century B.c. to 
the XVIIth a.pv.? It was the chief temple 
in the chief city of Greece, and Christianity 
marked its triumph over paganism by turn- 
ing the building into a church, and it re- 
mained a Christian church until 1460, when 


ya , 
and it was “optical corrections” like that of 
the curvature of the stylobate which helped 
to make the beauty of the building what it 





is. The same tireless devotion to detail 


which the medieval mason gave to the 
elaboration of a cathedral was given by the 
masons of ancient Greece to their temples. 
The aim of the Athenians was perfect sym- 
metry and perfect harmony—complete subor- 
dination of part to whole. Another buildin 
in Athens to which the lecturer drew speci 
attention was the Theseum and the triglyph 
projections, which showed that the Greek 
temple was indebted for its design to the 
wooden temples made by the carpenters of a 
previous time. 

Among other places visited by the lec- 
turer were Ephesus, Pergamon, Halicar- 
nassus, Rhodes, and Cos. Pergamon was 
situated high above the plain, about twenty- 
one miles inland from the coast of Asia 
Minor. The great altar of Zeus, on which 
100 oxen could be sacrificed at once, was per- 
haps the largest altar in the ancient world. 
Another interesting ruin was the enormous 
theatre. 

A little south of Miletus there stood a 

temple of Apollo, which Pausanias mentioned 
as ranking among the finest of all the temples 
in Ionia after the great temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus. It was called the oracle of the 
Branchidae, and the lecturer showed views 
of some of the remains. 
_ In referring to some red and blue colour- 
ing which was still to be seen on a column, 
he said that it was curious that, while we 
were apt to imagine a typical Greek temple 
or Gothic cathedral as showing surfaces of 
plain stone or marble, the men who made 
them in each case used bright colour to 
bring out and emphasise the architectural 
features. 

Some very interesting views of the volcanic 
island of Thera were shown, the island rising 
sheer out of the sea and being crowned with 
white stone and marble houses. There were 
some of the oldest traces of human habitation 
in the Aigean, and some stone beams where 
the construction was quite primitive, and 
clearly showed but a recent evolution from 
wood beams. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer and 
the chairman brought the proceedings to a 
close. * 

THE BUILDERS’ FOREMEN AND 
CLERKS OF WORKS’ INSTITUTION : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 

Tue annual dinner of the Provident Insti- 
tution of Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of 
Works was held on Saturday last week at 
the King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant, Mr. 
Henry Holloway, J.P. (Messrs. Holloway 
Brothers), presiding. There were also pre- 
sent :—Messrs. C. Ansell, J. Carmichael, 
Scott Balfour, J. Bolding, C. Bussell, ' 
Costigan, F. L. Dove, F. Higgs, J. 8. Gib- 
son, T. Holloway, Spencer Green, J. Mars- 
land, C. H. Mabey. D. W. McInnes, G. M. 
Nicholson. W. Phillips, W. Reason, J.P. 
(Mayor of Finsbury), Alex. Ritchie. E. H. 
Selby, H. B. Sanders, J. Beer, J. R. Coch- 
rane, F. Hann, J. Stapleton, and a large 
party of members and friends, the company 
numbering 644. 

The loyal toasts having been honoured, 

The Chairman proposed the toast of “The 
Provident Institution of Builders’ Foremen 
and Clerks of Works.” He said that the 
fact of there being a record attendance that 
evening showed that the Institution, though 
an old one, was not by any means losing its 
popularity ; in fact, he did not know of any 
other institution connected with the trade 
which seemed to be so popular as the Institu- 
tion, and he hoped it would continue to be 
prosperous. It was a charity which must 
appeal to many of them v strongly, and 
when he remembered its objects he felt it 
ought to appeal, in the first place, to master 
builders. By its very title the Institution 
showed that it was possible to have har- 
monious union between clerks of works and 
general foremen, and master builders were 
delighted that it was so, and that it was pos- 
sible to have these relations not only in the 
Institution, but also on the works. Another 
object the Institution had was to maintain 
the respectability of its members, and he 
ee id ied Om 
d days, ug leved, § - 
ing generally, ‘that the builders’ foremen and 
clerks of works were as good a set of men 
as any to be found. The Institution also had 








an old age pension fund, and he was 
delighted to know that it was doing such 
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splendid work for members who had reached 
an age when they were no longer able to 
follow their calling in life, and who were 
then assisted in a substantial way. The In- 
stitution rendered assistance to the aged and 
infirm, made provision for widows and 
orphans, and gave temporary relief under 
special circumstances when assistance was 
needed. The pensions granted to members 
amounted to 17s. 6d. per week to a member 
who had passed the age for following his 
employment; of 7s. per week for a widow, 
with an allowance for orphans. These were 
the maximum allowances, and if the funds 
fell short the weekly payments had to be 
reduced; but at the present time, he was 
happy to say, the maximum amount was 
being paid to all pensioners on the funds. 
The amounts were not excessive, and yet the 
members of the Institution depended on 
outside help to continue them, for their own 
contributions were insufficient for the pur- 
pose. This was the only appeal they made, 
and on behalf of those members of the Insti- 
tution who had passed work,-he appealed to 
all those who could assist to give, and thus 
make happy the last days of those who had 
served them. 

Mr. John Beer, secretary, whose name was 
coupled with the toast, responded, and in 
doing so he ably supported the chairman's 
appeal. When he became secretary the pen- 
sioners were paid 12s. 6d, per week, which 
amount was subsequently increased to 15s., 
and later on to 17s. 6d.; but he was anxious 
to make it 17. per week, and 10s. per week 
for widows. 

Mr. F. Higgs, in proposing the toast of 
“The Architects and Surveyors,” said that 
architects were the aristocrats of the craft, 
but there were many different kinds of archi- 
tects. At one time he wished he had been 
an architect, but he had got to feel differently 
now. for if there was anything wrong with a 
building the architect was generally blamed. 
Shakspeare must have been thinking of archi- 
tects when he wrote :—“ The evil that men 
do lives after them.” 

Mr. J. 8. Gibson, who responded for the 
architects, said he was rather amused to hear 
Mr. Higgs refer to architects as the aristocrats 
of the building world. It was rather amus-. 
ing for an architect who usually had to put 
up with the little eccentricities of his client. 
and to act as a sort of buffer between the 
demands of a client, which were often 
onerous and difficult to fulfil, and the desires 
of a builder, which were always. of course, 
Just and equitable. Speaking of what he 
called the different portions of the building 
world. i.¢., the architect, the builder. the 
clerk of works, the builder's foreman, and 
the workmen, he said that they were all 
really part of one organisation. Each had 
to do his little, and the whole was fitted 
together, dovetailed, like some puzzle, and 
the result should be what was wanted, It 
was a matter of little moment whether they 
differentiated--whether one or the other did 
the greater or the lesser part; but it was the 
object of all to do their work well. to do it 
in such a manner that it would be a pride to 
them and a pleasure to those who came after 
them. Such gatherings as that tended to 
make them better comrades. 

Mr. G. M. Nicholson, who replied for the 
Surveyors, referred to the advantages of 
societies like that Institution. The best way 
to meet distress or misfortune in life was by 
co-operation. There was a certain percentage 
of people who every year met with misfor- 
tune, and by means of an institution like the 
Builders’ Foremen’s Institution the fortunate 
helped to pay for the unfortunate. and it was 
the duty of everyone connected with the 
building trade to encourage a society of thi 
kind in every way. < r 

Mr. D. W. McInnes suitably proposed the 
toast of “The Builders and Contractors,” 
and said that, so long as the Institution had 
the support of men like their chairman and 
others, the members of the society need 
have no fear that they would not & well 
ooked after. s 

Mr. J. Carmichael responded, and said that 

builders they ought to do all in their 
power to foster that spirit of comradeship 
ly tween builders and their foremen and 
erks of works, which was shown in the 
‘eption of the toast. A quality which was 
necessary nowadays was “gumption,” and 
Here was plenty of opportunity for showing 


re 





it on a large building work. In addition, if 
they had ability or capability and amiability, 
they would be pre-eminent in their work, and 
the result. would be satisfactory to all parties 
concerned. : 
Mr. F. Hann, financial secretary, having 
appropriately proposed “ The Governors, 
rustees, Donors, Subscribers, and Visitors, 
and Mr. W. Reason, J.P., having replied, 
Mr. T. Costigan, secretary of the Master 
Builders’ Association, proposed the toast of 
“The Chairman,” remarking that Mr. Hol- 
loway had filled every post of honour that 
his brother builders could confer upon him, 
and he and his partners were constantly 
giving assistance to deserving causes. ; 
The toast was received with musical 
honours, and the Chairman briefly replied. 
During the evening Mr. Hann read a long 
list of subscriptions and donations receive 
or promised on behalf of the Institution, the 
total of which amounted to 502/., included 
in which was 25/. from Messrs. Holloway 
Brothers. 
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THE LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Tue thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of this Association was held on the 22nd ult. 
at Nos. 31 and 32, Bedford-street, Strand, 
when the annual report was presented. The 
following paragraphs occur in the report :— 


“The membership is steadily increasing, but there 
are a number of firms who have not yet joined the 
Association. To remedy this, steps have been taken 
to make known to the whole of the building trade 
of London the objects and work of the organisation, 
and individual members are urged to take an active 
personal interest in seconding the Council's effort 
in this direction. In consequence of the large and 
important element of organised labour imported 
into Parliament at the recent General Election, it 
becomes more imperative than ever that, employers 
should stand together for mutual protection. : 

No disputes of any moment have occurred during 
the last year, all differences between employers and 
workmen having been satisfactorily adjusted by the 
conciliation boards, whose operations your Council 
takes this opportuity of referring to in terms of the 
highest praise. Both employers and workmen have 
loyally abided by the boards’ decisions, thus avoid- 
ing much possible trouble, and, at the same time, 
bringing aheul a better state of mutual sympathy 
and understanding. : 

Acting on instructions given at the last annnal 
general meeting, your Council sent formal notices 
terminating the old rules to the various societies 
with whom the London Master Builders’ Association 
had entered into agreements. The primary reason 
for this action was the necessity of making fresh 
and more satisfactory arrangements as to the winter 
working hours. Advantage, however, was taken of 
the opportunity offered by the conferences to make 
the rules with all the trades as uniform as possible, 
and in this, your Council ventures to say, it bas 
been distinctly successful. New rules were agreed 
to with the bricklayers, carpenters and joiners, 
stonemasons, plumbers, and general smiths and 
fitters, but your Council failed to come to an agree- 
ment with the mill sawyers, and declined to enter 
into agreements with the labourers, painters, and 
crane drivers. Your Council urges upon all members 
of the London Master Builders’ Association to carry 
out strictly the letter and intent of the new rules, 
and to regard them as serious contracts, the careful 
observance of which cannot fail to be advantageous 
to all concerned. The notice to the plasterers does 
not expire until March 3 next. A conference was 
held with their representatives in October last with 
a view to a working arrangement as to winter hours 
pending subsequent consideration of the whole sub- 
ject. This came to nothing. Your Council considered 

hat in the present depressed condition of trade there 
was no longer any justification for the preferential 
position which the plasterers obtained in 1900, and 
that they should accordingly be required to fall 
into line with the other trades in the matter of 
wages. A conference was held on January 1, 1906, 
with the representatives of the N.A.O.P., at which 
all the new rules were accepted except that relating 
to wages. Arbitration was offered as a solution of 
the difficulty, and the conference was adjourned to 
ascertain the wishes of the whole of the workmen 
on the point. The result of this was unfavourable 
to arbitration, but, at the request of the N.A.O-P., 
a further conference was held on February 9, when 
the alternative was placed before the workmen’s 
representatives of accepting the proposed new rule 
or having no rules at all. They then agreed to 
again consult their members, and the final result is 
still awaited. Before dealing with the plasterers, 
your Council was careful to obtain the views and 
support of the members of the London Master 
Builders’ Association, and to meet in conference the 
leading master plasterers of the metropolis who were 
in entire agreement with the course your Council 
was adopting. ‘ 

Your Council has given its attention to all Biils 
affecting the building trade before Parliament. 
Together with the Institute of Builders, it opposed 
the London County Council London Building Acts 
(Amendment) Bill, 1905. Petitions were lodged in the 
Houses of Parliament, counsel and solicitors were 
engaged, and Mr. William Shepherd gave evidence. 
This proceeding entailed a heavy ontiay, and it is 
hoped that, should necessity for the like action arise 
in future, some arrangement for joint representa- 
tion may be come to with kindred societies to avoid 
the present excessive cost of Parliamentary opposi- 
tion. The trade generally is under great ob iga- 
tions to Mr. Wm. Shepherd for his valuable ser- 
vices, and your Council desires to place on record 
its high appreciation of the able manner in which 





—— 
that gentleman discharged his volustary 
onerous duties. ae 

The financial position of the Association continyes 
to improve year by year, though the niarked de. 
pression in trade last_year affected the j, 


and 


: come t 
considerable extent. In addition, the resources wie 
taxed by the heavy oe gy incurred in opposing 
the London County Council London Building Aers 


(Amendment) Bill, 1905, and by other 
legal expenses. Further stock was p 
the benefit of the feserve fund. 
Your Council deeply regrets the loss by deat} of 
three esteemed and honoured past presidents in {he 
srsons of Mr. Benjamin Hannen, Col. Stanley ¢ 
ird, C.B., and Mr. George James Lough ‘ 
In consequence of the lack of accommodation jn 
the present offices, your Council has decided. in {ie 
interests of the Association, to acquire more suitable 
premises. The Institute of Builders and {iy 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution will occupy the pew 
offices conjointly with the Association.” 


The report was adopted, and the audited 
accounts and balance sheet were received, 

The following gentlemen were then 
elected :— 

As President, Mr. J. W. Lorden (Messrs. W. 
Lorden & Sons). | 

Senior Vice-President, Mr. F. L. Dove (Messrs 
Dove Bros., Ltd.), : 

Junior Vice-President, Mr. W. Lawrance (Messrs 
E. Lawrance & Sons). 

Treasurer, Mr, F. G. Rice (Messrs. Rice & Son 

Hon. Auditor, Mr. A. B. H. Colls (Messrs Colls & 
Sons, Ltd... 

The following were elected members of the Execu- 
tive Council :--Mr. G. Appleton (Messrs. Turtle & 
Appleton), Mr. F.. Bywaters (Messrs. Bywaters & 
Sons, Ltd.), Mr. F. G. Minter, Mr. F. P. Rider 
(Messrs. T. Rider & Son), Mr. H. J. Shelbourne 
(Messrs. J. Shelbourne & Co.), Mr. Howell! J 
Williams, L.C.C, (Messrs. Howell J. Williams, [td 
Mr. E. J. Hill (Messrs. Higes & Hill, Ltd.) Mr 
Leonard Horner (Messrs. Ashby & Horver 

_—.— —2-~<—o " 

THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, 5.W., Sir E. 
Cornwall, M.P., Chairman, presiding. 

Payment of District Surveyors by Salary. 
—-The adjourned report of the Building Act 
Committee on the subiect of the payment of 
district surveyors by salary was discussed at 
some length. The Committee, as we stated 
last week, had again submitted proposals 
similar to those discussed on January 50. and 
dealt with in our issues tor December 16 and 
February 3. The Committee now recom- 
mended :— 2 
“ (a) That as from and ineluding April 1, 196. 
all district. surveyors be paid a fixed salary by way 
of remuneration instead of fees; that the amount 
of salary to be paid to each of the present district 
surveyors be equal to the amount ot the average 
of the fees received in his districts during the seven 
years ended December 31, 1905, as provided 11 
sect, 158 of the London Building Act, 1994; and that 
the Building Act Committee do submit the neces- 
sary recommendations to give effect to this decision 

(b) That with regard to the existing and all 
future vacancies, the Building Act Committee «0 
submit to the Council such recommendations, giving 
full particulars of their proposals in every cast, as 
will be in general accord with the “ model” scheme 
described in the report of the Building Act Com 
mittee, dated February 12, 1906. ; 

Capt. Hemphill, in moving the adoption o! 
the report, said that a mysterious document 
had been received by members on the sub- 
ject, and that the solicitors, to whom it had 

n submitted, said that the statemen's con 
tained in it were altogether inaccurate. As 
to the general question, in the surrounding 
districts surveyors were paid by salary, an‘ 


he Cessary 
Chased for 





not by fees, and if district surveyors ~ 
paid Ly salary their status would not De 
altered. 


Mr. A. Smith said that no serious con 
plaints had arisen in regard to the a 
system, and he was opposed to the propose 
change. There was great risk that 
of effecting an economy, a serious los: 
result. ; 

Mr. Phillimore said that the report o! the 


instead 
would 


Finance Committee was exaggerate’ 1 1s 
fears. The upward tendency of fs “* 
almost certain to continue, and it ' Boo 
posals of the Committee were carrie’. | et 


would be an additional margin in the 4 
There had been grievous defects 1” ' ” 
under this system, and, for the »\*° : 
proper control, he asked for a strats’ \° Z 
He hoped they would not be misled by vesie 
interests, and he was convinced that t = 
only by carrying the Committees |" pony 
that they could hope in the future to se" 
good work. a 
Col. Rotton said that the propos'®, " 
been very recently defeated by * ri 
majority, and not one of the argumen’ © a 
used had been met. The Council had before 
it the same proposals with a few trimmings 
to pass them off. He hoped the ni : 
would not waste time in discussi": 
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tter, but would proceed to reaffirm its | for consideration, and he said there was APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1894 
ce decision nothing in the point. He thought that fees BUILDING ACT. 


Mr. Howell J. Williams referred to the 
cont commitments of the Council, and said 
prev roucht the Committee's recommendations, 
" : tried, would result in a heavy cost to the 
ast He had made inquines, and he 
found that district surveyors were very ready 
to make abatements in their fees in special 
tee and they were free to do so, but 
casts, the proposed arrangement he did not 
the pro 

Tr that sald be done by the Council. 
He believed that, as a consequential step to 
the appointment of district. surveyors, pay- 
ment by salary was logically right, but the 
time was not ripe for that. Fresh legisla- 
tion must be obtained before it could be done. 
The Building Act Committee was over- 
whelmed with work at the present time, and 
these proposals would lead to another depart- 
ment and staff—the District Surveyors 
department—with | highly-paid officials to 
supervise the district surveyors. All this was 
necessary only if they no confidence in 
the men they appointed, but there was a keen 
sense of honour and integrity amongst archi- 
tects and surveyors of London 

A member: And builders? 

Mr. Williams : There might be a small class 
of jerry-builders in London, but they were 
in a small minority compared with the 
builders who had practically rebuilt London 
during the last thirty years. It was essential 
that the Council should maintain a class of 
district surveyors who would be in a practi- 
cally independent, or quasi-independent, posi- 
tion. The public would not tolerate being 
harassed in the administration of the Act; 
the Act should be carried out in a spirit of 
sweet reasonableness, whereas the present 
proposals would lead to the Act being 
administered in a cast-iron way. 

Sir Melville Eeachcroft said he could not 
help feeling regret that the Chairman had 
again brought up this matter. He had heard 
no good reasons for the proposed changes. 
He understood that 52,0002. a year was 
collected under the present system, and he 
greatly doubted whether that sum would be 
collected under the proposed system; that 
amount might be regarded as the high-water 
mark, and, Lendon being much more built 
over than it was, it was probable that the 
fees would go down rather than up. They 
were far more likely to get experienced men 
under the present system than under that 
proposed. They could not ignore the views 
in the matter of such an important body as 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
whose circular letter on the subject they 
had received.* 

Mr. Goodman said it was impossible to 
carry out the scheme as proposed. By 
clause 158 of the Act the Council was em- 
powered to pay by salaries if they so decided, 
but, according to the terms of that clause, the 
Council would, if they agreed to put that 
into effect, have to pay more in the way of 
salaries than they contemplated. He believed 
that there would be no saving as was 
promised, but a loss of 25,0001. per annum. 
Again, if this scheme were carried, one part 
of the income of the surveyor would be by 
fees which the Council could not help paying, 
and another part by salary. It was quite 
time that the Act was altered. He thought 
they should have a report showing how much 
it had cost to fight Building Act cases dur- 
ing the last three years. 
lord W elby, Chairman of the Finance 
ee, said that the Finance Committee 
7 rs view the proposals of the Building 
a + gina with favour. He thought 
read : a surveyors would be entitled 
bet ane we clause 158 was more than the 

imittee thought, and he believed that the 
Proposals would cost the ratepayers a good 
deal. He moved that the recommendation be 
Teferred bay k for further « rw ti 

Mr; Torrance panacea consideration. 

e.. oye rd opposed the scheme, and also 

Te ‘o the effect of clause 158, and to 
deal Prospect of the scheme costing a good 
thou gh ian the committee supposed. He 
eat that the proposals should go back, 


rar Soak — proposals should come up 
Im O . 
atliament. ommendations to go before 


Capt. Hemphill said that the poi 
: int as to 
Clause 158 had been submitted to the solicitor 
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would go up rather than down. As to the 
circular letter from the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the Council decided, in 
1890, that it was undesirable that district 
surveyors should have private practice; 
there were great evils in such a system. 
The proposals of the Committee, if carried, 
would tend to efficiency of administration. 
Payment by fees was an obsolete system, 
and there would be no serious difficulties in 
carrying out what he proposed. 

The Council] then voted, with the following 
result:—For the amendment, fifty-nine; 
against, forty. The proposals were there- 
fore referred back to the Committee. 

Vauxhall Bridge.—Mr. Straus, chairman of 
the Bridges Committee, announced that the 
new Vauxhall Bridge would be cpened for 
traffic in April. 

Reconstruction of Tramways in Battersea. 
—The fotlowing recommendation of the High- 
ways Committee was agreed to :— 

“That the estimate of ry a ge on capital 
account of 19,6001., submitted by the Finance Com- 
mittee, representing the consideration upon which 
the Battersea Metropolitan Borough Council wil! 
be prepared to release the Counci! from its obliga 
tions as the successor of the South London Tram- 
ways Company to pave more than the usual tram- 
way area governed by the provisions of the Tram- 
ways Act, 1870, in connexion with the tramways :n 
the borough of Battersea to be reconstructed for 
electrical traction, be approved.” 

Bridge Carrying Kingsland-road over the 
North London Railway.—The Bridges Com- 
mittee recommended, and it was agreed, that 
an agreement be entered into with the 
North London Railway Company, providing 
for the reconstruction by the Council 
of the bridge carrying Kingsland-road over 
the Docks branch of the North London Rail- 
way in connexion with the reconstruction for 
electrical traction of the first section of the 
electrical traction, 

Railway Bridges.—They also reported that 
the bridge which carries the South-Eastern 
and Chatham Railway over Blackfriars-road 
is about to be reconstructed. The present 
headway of this bridge is 18 ft. 9 in., and 
it is proposed to reduce this to 18 ft. 3 in. 
The company does not intend in any other 
important respects to modify the present 
design of the bridge. The Committee were 
of opinion that, subject to the work being 
executed in such a manner as will not inter- 
fere im any way with the work of the 
Council's tramways, no objection need be 
raised to the company’s proposals. The com- 
pany had also submitted a plan showing the 
proposed reconstruction of the bridge carry- 
ing the company’s lines over Mepham-street. 
The proposals were agreed to. 

General Lines of Buildings in Fulham- 
road and Fulham Park-road.—The Building 
Act Committee reported as follows :— 

“On May 3, 1904, we reported that a successful 
appeal had been made to the Tribunal of Appeal 
against the certificate of the architect of the 
Council, acting in the capacity of superintending 
architect of metropolitan buildings, defining the 
general line of buildings on the south side of 
Fulham-road, westward of Munster-road. We have 
now to report that on December 22, 1905, ‘he 
superintending architect defined the general line 
of buildings on the western side of Fulham Park- 
road between Fulham-road and Langridge-road, 
that an appeal was made against his certificate, 
and that on January 23, 1906, the Tribunal of 
Appeal reversed the certificate, and decided that 
there was no. general line of buildings on the 
western side of the street leading from Fulham- 
road to the junction of Fulham Park-gardens and 
Fulham Park-road. The result of this decision is 
that, except in so far as the provisions of sect. 13 
of the London Building Act, 1894, as to the pre- 
scribed distance may apply, there is nothing to 
prevent the erection of houses on_the site in 
question close up to the public way. In order that 
the effect of these decisions of the Tribunal of 
Appeal, which enable the applicants to build very 
considerably in advance of the lines defined by 
the superintending architect, may be clearly under- 
stood, we have given instructions for a cartoon to 
be prepared and hung in the Council chamber : 


The consideration of the matter was 
postponed. 
London-street Site, Ratcliff—Bekesbourne- 
buildings (second section).—The Housing of 
the Working Classes Committee recom- 
mended, and it was agreed, that expendi- 
ture on capital account not exceeding 5007. be 
sanctioned for the preparation of working 
drawings, specifications, and bills of quan- 
tities, and for the preliminary work in con- 
nexion with the erection of the second sec- 
tion of Bekesbourne-buildings, in London- 
street, Ratcliff. 

shortly before 


The Council adjourned 





T is printed on another page. 


eight o'clock. 


Tue London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1894. The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Wandsworth.—A parish hall on the northern 
side of Waynflete-street, Earlsfield, and a house 
on the western side of Tranmere-road, to abut 
upon Waynflete-street (Mr. F. E. Halford for 
the Rev. D. Tudor Craig), —Consent. 

Hackney, Central._—Projecting shops in front 
of Nos, 210, 212, 214, and 216, Mare-street, 
Hackney (Messrs, Hodson & Whitehead for 
Messrs. H. & H. W. Rowlandson),—Consent. 

Kensington, North.—An iron and glass shelter in 
front of No, 17, Pembridge-square, Kensington 
(Messrs, S. Dowsing & Sons, Limited),—Consent. 

Brizton.—The retention of a wood, glass, and 
zine roof at the side of No, 144, Coldharbour- 
lane, Brixton, abutting upon Eastlake-road (Mr. 
F, Karno),—Consent, 

Fulham.t—Buildings on the south side of 
Broughton-road, Fulham (Messrs, Badenoch & 
Bruce for the directors of Messrs. Loud & Western, 
Limited).—Consent. 

Hammersmith.—A porch in front of the Baptist 
rei i on the west side of the Bloemfontein- 
road, Hammersmith (Mr. R. N. Hewitt for the 
building committee of the chapel).—Consent. 

Islington, South—An addition (jointing 
chamber) in front of the Barnsbury Telephone 
Exchange, Barnsbury-grove, Islington (Mr. C. 
Elliott for the National Telephone Co., Limited). 

—Consent. 

Paddington, North.—Re-erection of Nos. 95 
to 103, Maida-vale, Paddington, with projecting 
porches and bay windows (Messrs. Boehmer & 
Gibbs for Mr. F. Britton).—Consent. 

Strand.—A projecting clock in front of Nos, 
127-130, Long-acre, Strand (Mr. E. R. Burch for 
Messrs. Morgan & Co., Limited),—Consent. 

Westminster. —A projecting porch in front of 
No, 121, Victoria-street, Westminster (Messrs. 
Farebrother, Ellis, & Co., for Mr. V.S. Galsworthy 
and Mr. F. T. Galsworthy).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—That the application of Mr. J. M. 
Peate, for an extension of the period within 
which the erection of a Welsh Congregational 
Chapel on the northern side of Willenhall-road, 
Woolwich, was required to be commenced, be 
granted.—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Buildings on the northern side 
of Mitcham-road, Tooting, to abut upon Ensham, 
street (Mr. H. J. Marten for the Council of the 
Metropolitan Borough of Wandsworth).—Consent. 

Kensington, North._—Bay windows and porches 
to twenty-six houses on the south side of Oxford- 
gardens, Kensington (Messrs. Trant Brown & 
Humphreys for Messrs. Daley & Franklin).— 
Consent, 

Woolwich.—That the application of Mr. O. 
Fleming on behalf of the Fire Brigade Committee 
of the Council for an extension of the periods 
within which the erection of a projecting pent 
roof to the fire brigade station on a site on the 
north-east side of Eltham-road, Lee, and western 
side of Meadow-court-road, was required to be 
commenced and completed, be granted.—Consent, 
St. Géorge, Hanover-square.—A projecting sign 
in front of No, 45, New Bond-street, St. George, 


Hanover-square (Messrs. G, & F. Kent for 
Mr. E. Charvet).—Consent. 
Strand.—The retention of an_ illuminated 


sign in front of No, 14, Hanover-court, Long- 
acre (Mr, J. P. Choate for Mr. F. H. Berry).— 
Consent. 
Woolwich.—The re-erection of No. 4, George 
street, Woolwich (Mr. J. O. Cook for Messrs. 
J. Frankling & Son).—Refused. 
Islington, North.—A porch in front of St. Paul’s 
Church, Kingsdown-road, Islington (Mr, A. B. 
Cook).—Refused, 
Eennington.t—An iron and glass covered way 
in front of St. Mark’s Vicarage, Kennington- 
oval (Mr. W. Fitch for the Rev, J. Darlington).— 
Refused. 
Marylebone, East.t—An iron illuminated sign 
at the Queen’s Hotel, No, 104, Oxford-street (Mr. 
T. Holland),—Refused. 
St. George, Hanover-square.—The retention of a 
wood and glass showcase in front of No. 8, 
Grafton-street, St. George, Hanover-square 
(Messrs, F. Sage & Co. (1905), Limited).— 
Refused. 
Hackney, South.—Additions to No. 17, Sutton- 
place, Hackney, to abut upon Urswick-road 
(Mr. W, Gibbons for Mr. A, Escott).—Refused. 
Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 
Battersea.—The retention of a one-story build- 
ing at the rear of No. 54, Winstead-street, 
Battersea, abutting upon Surrey-lane (Messrs 
Greenfield & Cracknall for Mr. F, C. Greenfield).— 
Consent, 
Camberwell, North.—Houses for persons of the 
working class on the north side of Beckett- 
street, the east side of Toulon-street and the 
east and west sides of Baily-street, Wyndham- 





road, Camberwell (Mr, Oxtoby for the Couneil 
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of the Metropolitan Borough of Camberwell),— 
Consent. 

Chelsea, —A deviation from the plan approved 
for the erection of artisans’ dwellings on the 
north-eastern side of Pond-place, Chelsea, so far 
as relates to an alteration in the position of the 
forecourt fence at the corner of Pond-place 
and the roadway leading to Onslow-dwellings 
(Messrs. Joseph & Smithen for the Council of 
the Metropolitan Borough of Chelsea).—Refused. 

Width of Way and Uniting Buildings. 

Southwark, West.—An open shed on the north 
side of Sumner-street, Southwark (Mr. F. Bailey 
for the City of London Electric Lighting Co., 
Limited).—Consent. 

Lines of Frontage and Space at Rear, 

Lewisham,—Four houses on the southern 
side of Tressillian-road, Brockley (Mr. H. J. 
Glanville).—Consent. 

Formation of Streets. 

Norwood.t—That an order be issued to Mr. 
C. J. Bentley, sanctioning the formation or laying 
out of a new street for carriage traffic to lead 
from Eastmearn-road to Chatsworth-road, West 
Dulwich, Lambeth (for Mr. L, 8. Rogers and 
Messrs, A, & E. Rowberry).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
W. H. Collier sanctioning the formation or laying 
out of new streets for carriage traffic upon the 
Hilly-fields-park estate, Vicar’s-hill, Lewisham 
(for the trustees of the Jerrard estate).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—A deviation from the plan ap- 
proved for the formation or laying out of a new 
street for carriage traffic to lead from Fernhill- 
street to Auberon-street, North Woolwich, so far 
as relates to an alteration in the levels of the 
proposed street (Messrs. Tapp Jones & Son),— 
Consent. 

Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to Messrs, 
Briant & Son, sanctioning the formation or 
jaying out of new streets for carriage traffic out 
of Wavertree-road and Nuthurst-avenue, Brixton 
(for Mrs, A, A, Coffee and the Westminster 
Investment Society, Limited).—Consent., 

Fulham.—A deviation from the we approved 
for the formation or laying out of a new street 
for carriage traffic, to lead from Fulham Palace- 
road to Colehill-lane, Fulham, and in connexion 
therewith, the erection of buildings so far as 
relates to the substitution for the two blocks of 
residential flats, marked Nos. 1 and 2 on the 
approved plan, of four shops (Mr, A, Blackford). 
—Consent, 

Lewisham.—A building at the rear of No. 363, 
‘High-street, Lewisham (The Magneto Motor Cycle 
and Electrical Engineering Company).—Consent, 

Alteration of Buildings, 

Kensington, South._—Removal of a fence at the 
rear of No, 2, Kelso-place, Kensington, and also 
to the closing of openings in the rear wall of such 
building (Mr. G. E. Bucknill),—Consent. 

Strand,—An infringement of the provisions 
of section 77 of the Act, so far as relates to the 
uniting of No. 45, Piceadilly, with a building on 


-the eastern side of Albany-courtyard (Mr. G. D. 


Martin).—Refused. 
The recommendations marked + are contrary 
to the views of the local authorities. ° 


La. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

Giascow INSTITUTE oF ARCHITECTS.—The 
usual quarterly meeting of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects was held on the 
21st ult. Mr. William B. White, Glasgow, 
was elected a member of the Institute. It 
was intimated that, in addition to the prize 
of 27. 2s. given by the Institute, gained by 
Mr. William Ralston, a’ second prize of 
1/. 1s. had been awarded to Mr. Thomas A. 
M‘Adam in the competition for the Insti- 
tute’s prize in the Technical College. Messrs. 
Crawford and Lindsay were appointed 
adjudicators for the School of Art prizes. 
A draft letter regarding the subject of the 
number of apprentices employed in archi- 
tectural offices was submitted, and it was 
agreed that the letter should be issued to 
the members of the Institute. 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
socrety.—At the rooms of this Society 
on Thursday, the 22nd ult., Mr. A. W. 
Waddington delivered a lecture on “ Domestic 
Architecture: Some First Principles”; Mr. 
R. A. Smithson in the chair. The lecturer 
commenced by indicating his impression of 
the exact position of the various claimants to 
the title of domestic architecture. The first 
is the work of the average building 
draughtsman, whose idea of a home is that of 
‘ convenient bodily resting-place and shelter, 
ind nothing more. A more exclusive, or, 
rather, inclusive, claimant is the work of a 
‘rue architect. The third claimant is an 
intermediate one, falling between two stools. 
masmuch as it is not in healthy contact with 
building materials and not in reach of 
‘Tlistic touchstones. It is because the vast 








bulk of modern houses show this unsatis- 
factory stage of development that a dis- 
cussion of first principles is necessary. The 
ideal architect is the philosopher among the 
builders, and a pher is one who is 
genuinely in love with ideas—t.c¢., vital first 
principles. Amongst the main first principles 
of this sort are those of “the one and 

many,” from which principles of harmony 
and variation, subordination and individu- 
ality are evolved. The dangers of exag- 
gerated unity are monotony and slavishness ; 
those of exaggerated diversity are restless- 
ness and licence. The especial problem of 
to-day is how to obtain unity without 
monotony. The lecturer’s excuse for an 
insistence upon the obvious in theory was 
that it was obviously forgotten in practice. 
Turning to illustrations of this main first 
principle of the interplay of subordination 
and freedom in architecture, the two great 
types are found in Greek and Gothic. 
Modern work reaches neither the obedience 
to perfect law shown in the one, nor yet the 
perfect liberty of the other. A house is a 
group of units—rectangles necessitated by 
rooms and other divisions. In the relation 
of these units natural inequality suggests the 
needful diversity; true scale and proportion, 
and, above all, simplicity of main lines, tends 
to unity. In detail the roof is the first con- 
sideration, as giving dominant boundaries, 
vertically and horizontally; the windows, as 
the eyes of the building, are the next con- 
sideration, as giving brightness and interest. 
To attain unity the main rectangle of the 
block should never be confused by subor- 
dinate parts; equality between natural 
divisions is ustially bad; proportions should 
be subtle, and not too obvious in value. The 
unit of subdivision (as in window-panes) 
should be carefully selected, and not changed 
without reason; hips or gables are not inter- 
changeable on equal terms. Changes of 
method were changes of key, varieties of 
materials, and of colours also, and should be 
kept to a minimum. On the other hand, a 
variation of minor features gives interest, 
and symmetry, as in gables, gains by con- 
trast with unsymmetry elsewhere. But 
counsels of perfection, if of use at all, are 
useful as items of good taste, and good taste 
is a trained capacity to grasp first principles 
—first in feeling, then in thought. In attain- 
ing good taste sympathy with the individual 
artistic value of materials is requisite, and 
co-operation between mind and _ matter, 
sufficient not only to make a physical re- 


arrangement, but a mental creation of 
beautiful form. 
NotTrinGHAM ARCHITECTURAL Socrety.— 


The annual dinner of the Nottingham Archi- 
tectural Society was held at the George 
Hotel on the 23rd ult.. the President (Mr. 
A. W. Brewill) presiding, being sunvorted 
by the Mayor of Nottingham (Councillor A. 
Cleaver), Alderman Sir John Turney (chair- 
man of the Works and Ways Committee), 
Dr. Boobbyer (Medical Officer of Health), 
Messrs, W. D. Pratt (Vice-President), A. N. 
Bromley, E. R. Sutton, A. Marshall, R. 
Evans, iun., A. E. Heazell, F. Booker, 
W. B. Starr, H. W. Lockton (Newark), 
A. W. Bradshaw, and W. B. Savidge (hon. 
secretary). Mr. E. R. Sutton, in proposing 
the toast of “The Mayor and Corporation 
of the City of Nottingham,” said architects, 
however, had a grievance—first. that the 
Corporation did not recognise them as a 
Society. and it would be an advantage if 
they would confer with them on such ques- 
tions as the positions of the different statues 
and with regard to the Castle gateway. its 
rebuilding or restoration. They as architects 
came in closer contact with the Works and 
Ways Committee than any other committee, 
and he was voicing the feelings of the archi- 
tects when he said that. from the chairman 
to the lowest official, they were always ready 
to give them any assistance and help in the 
many difficult problems which from time to 
time were placed before them.—The Mavor 
replied.—Sir John Turney proposed “ The 
Architectural Society,” saying he realised 
that the men who followed the vrofession of 
architecture had great responsibilities: how 
great they did not all realise. The welfare 
of a city, its sanitary conditions and arrange- 
ments, depended very much upon how the 
architects advised their clients and insisted 
upon the work being carried out. After 
thirty years’ experience he came to the con- 
clusion that the architects and builders of 





Nottingham did their work a little } 
than it was done in most towns. rye 
important that there should be a very stron 
desire that everything an architect ‘touche 
should be beautiful, should be useful, and 
should be good. Without those three 
elements they could understand that a city 
might be built up in a short or a long time 
and when it was done not be a thing to 
please or to command the admiration of the 
people who visited the city. He hoped that 
the gentlemen connected with the Architec. 
tural Society would do all they possibly 
could to assist the officials of the Corporation 
in making the town better to live in and 
more beautiful to look at.—The President 
responded, remarking with regret that archi. 
tectural work in Nottingham had been very 
uiet, and he was vey sorry to say that in 
the present year he did not see very much 
rospect of there being any improvement. 
ut, at any rate, he could assure the Mayor 
that the education of architects during the 
last few years very much improved. 
The last two years had been important years 
for the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and a sub-committee had been appointed, of 
which he was a member, to draw up a Bill 
to be laid before Parliament for the registra- 
tion of architects. They felt that all gentle. 
men who desired to become members of the 
architectural profession should do so only by 
being qualified by examination. As was the 
case in the movement for the proper qualifica- 
tion of doctors, the opposition had come from 
the leading men in their profession, while 
the great body of the younger men were in 
favour of it. The question had not been 
before them at the last election of the council 
as the great issue, and he appealed to archi- 
tects at the next election not to vote for the 
men who were well known, but were against 
registration, but for those anxious to secure 
the registration. In conclusion, Mr. Brewill 
acknowledged the kindness and courtesy Sir 
John Turney had always extended to the 
architects in the city, and suggested that the 
Corporation should throw open important 
works that were to be carried out to com- 
petition among Nottingham architects, for 
the city would gain, getting a very carefully 
thought-out building at a very much less cost, 
Another grievance was the tendency to take 
the valuation of buildings and land out of 
the hands of the architects and place it in 
the hands of the estate agents. He con- 
tended that the architect and estate agent 
should act conjointly.—The Vice-President 
proposed the “ Master Builders’ Association,” 
and, in replying, Mr. F. H. Fish said the 
relations between the builders and the men 
were in a perfectly satisfactory state now, 
the difficulties had been settled, and they 
only regretted that there was not more work. 
oe 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 
Britisn ARCHXOLOGICAL AssOcIATION.— 
A meeting was held on Wednesday, 
February 21, when the Hon. Treasurer (Mr. 
R. H.° Forster) occupied the chair. Mr 
Andrew Oliver gave an interesting address 
dealing with the memories and _ associations 
connected with the old buildings of the 
Strand and Whitehall. Of the old Royal 
and stately mansions of the nobility 
which once lined the river bank there are 
but few traces now remaining, the Banqueting 
House at Whitehall, the water-gate of 
Buckingham House, the Chapel of the “avey, 
and the water-gate of Essex Howse, 
the end of Essex-street, still exist, and, with 
the names of the streets which cover the 
sites of the demolished buildings. serve ‘© 
recall the historic associations of this ancient 
thoroughfare of the Strand. The lecture was 
well illustrated by fine photographic repro 
ductions of old maps, prints, and engravings 
from Mr. Oliver’s extensive collection 0 
old London views, which were exhibited by 
lantern light. Many of these old prints are 
ve rare. Mr. Emmanuel Green, “ 
SW. Kershaw, Rev. W. 8. Sach Szyri 
Mr. Compton, and others took part 12 t 
discussion which followed. 
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Society or Painrer-Eroners.—The twenty: 


fourth annual exhibition of this Society. ope” 
this week at the gallery of the Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours, is one of the best they have 
ever held, We defer detailed notice of it ‘1! _ 
week, in order to do better justice to !ts“ oe 8, 
our space being unusually crowded this wee*. 
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ENGINEERING ge a 
‘ NSTITUTION OF ILNGINEERS.— 
a a a of Mr. A. P. Trotter, 
Through the cour’ y Board of Trad 
the electrical adviser to the rd or irade, 
who was, however, unfortunately prevented 
through indisposition from receiving them as 
intended, the members were enabled to pay 
an evening visit to the Electrical Standards 
Laboratory, Whitehall, on February 19. 
The standard ampére balance and standard 
100-volt voltmeter wre shown, the former 
measuring to sixty-five parts in a million and 
the latter to eighty-four parts in a million. 
By means of other balances and shunts 
currents up to 10,000 ampéres can be 
measured, and there are other voltmeters 
which register up to 12,000 volts. Smaller 
carrents and pressures are measured by 
potentiometers. In a very small room, which 
is kept at a constant temperature by an 
automatic device, the standard ohm and 
other important resistance coils were seen, 
and the process shown for the comparison 
of ohms to the exactitude of one part in a 
million. The testing of meters was explained 
in the verification-room, and a number of 
different types of meters were on view under- 
going the exhaustive test for official 
approval of “construction and pattern.” 
Outside in the area is a battery-room, a 
rheostat for controlling 10,000 ampéres, and 
a dynamo and booster-room. Other small 
dynamos were seen in the repair shops, as 
also a rotary converter for one, two, or 
three-phase transformers. Before the mem- 
bers dispersed, their thanks to Mr. C. W. 8. 
Crawley and Mr. J. Rennie, who had kindly 
shown them round, were cordially expressed. 
Mr. Trotter is giving a paper on “ Accelera- 
tion and Accelerometers” before the Institu- 
tion on March 2, and on March 10 the 
Institution’s annual conversazione takes 
place at the Westminster Palace Hotel, when 
one of the special features of the evening 
will be an exhibition of engineering and 
scientific models, specimens, etc. ; 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

_Evectrictry Meters. By Henry J. 
Solomon. (Chas. Griffin & Co. 16s.) 

Tue Restoration oF THE GILD System. 


By Arthur J. Penty. (Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. 3s. 6d.) 
— --~<-e— - —— 
TRADE CATALOGUES. 

Tue Weber Steel-Concrete Chimney Com- 
pany send us a little pamphlet containing a 
brief description of the Weber chimney, and 
several photographic views of such chimneys 
under construction and completed in the 
United States. The method of construction 
is illustrated by a view on the first page 
showing the vertical bars of the reinforce- 
ment and two rings of moulds in position for 
deposition of the concrete, which, being com- 
posed entirely of Portland cement and sand, 
would be more correctly termed cement 
mortar, The valuable properties of rein- 
lorced cement and concrete in respect of 
teastance to atmospheric action, heat, and 
the products of combustion are well known, 
and. owing to its capacity for resisting ten- 
Sion, the material lends itself to the design 
of chimneys on much smaller areas than 
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a ent ke Waygood & Co. send us a new 
subject of few they have issued on the 
tion contains < and, cranes. This publica- 
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tured | “. eectric, and hand lifts manufac- 
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the comp} = part of recipients to obtain 

plete general catalogue, in which more 
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complete particulars are given of lifting and 
hoisting machinery. The views here pre- 
sented are certainly calculated to arouse the 
interest of intending purchasers. 

Messrs. M“Tear & Co. (Belfast) have sent 
us an account of their asphalt roofing felts, 
ete., with illustrations of light bow-string 
and other roofs, and a detailed price-list. 

We have received from Messrs. Adamsez 
(Scotswood-on-Tyne) illustrations of Adams’s 
pone lavatory and ‘“‘Krator” sink and 

wl. The lavatory, which would have been 
all the better without the ornamentation, is 
hinged at one end to a plate attached to the 
wall, and can be swung out as required; it 
is designed for fixing over a bath or water- 
closet, and the waste water is discharged into 
the fitting below. The “Krator” sink is a 
shallow, rectangular sink with a circular bowl 
at one end fitted with a plug and chain, and 
will probably prove useful in small houses. 

An illustrated sheet has been sent to us 
by the Falcon Brass Works, containing sec- 
tions and elevation of Fretwell’s patent 
adjustable junction and tee-piece for lead and 
iron waste and soil pipes. The junction is 
cleverly designed so that the branch may 
enter at various angles, and at the same 
time the joint allows for expansion and 
contraction. Screwed sockets and special 
holder-bats are also shown for use with 
screwed wrought-iron tubing. 

Messrs. E. Busby & Co. have sent us 

rticulars of their valve fittings for public 

aths. These are of the combination type, 
and can be operated inside or outside the 
bathroom. They are specially made to facili- 
tate repairs to the seatings, and it is a 
distinct advantage that the parts are inter- 
changeable. The valves are also made with 
a connexion for a shower fitting. 

Messrs. Alfred Walker & Sons (Leeds) 
have sent us a twenty-four-page catalogue 
containing a long list of buildings and 
premises in which their concrete pavings and 
floors and artificial stone have been used. 
Four pages only are devoted to illustrations 
and descriptions, and at least one of the 
illustrations might with advantage have been 
omitted, as the iron joists shown in it are of 
an obsolete type. The pavings are made 
with an aggregate of either crushed granite 
or slag. 

A small catalogue from Messrs. G. 
Tucker & Son (Loughborough) contains 
coloured illustrations of the moulded and 
ornamental bricks, ridge-tiles, chimney-pots, 
etc., manufactured by the firm. There is 
a good selection of moulded bricks in 3-in. 
and 4}-in. sizes. 





The Student’s Column. 
SOME MATHEMATICAL METHODS 


AND USEFUL DATA FOR ARCHI- 
TECTS.—VIII. 
Smurptgz Metruops or Provinc CALCULATIONS. 


im) MONG the various methods of test- 
| ing the accuracy of calculations in- 
volving addition, multiplication, 
s—) and division, the following are the 
most expeditious, although it should be recog- 
nised that they do not serve to detect errors 
of working which are mutually counteractive. 
To Prove Addition. . 
Rule.—Add together the individual figures 
of each addend, and add together the in- 
dividual figures of each sum. Then, adding 
~ee the last obtained sums and also the 
individual figures of their sum, the result is 
an index number, which is also the sum of 
the individual figures in the sum of the 
addends. 
: vi accuracy of the sum (867,213 
a ai reneat + 943,845 + 65,736 + «aid + 


1,237,492) ot 3.318, 083. 
Adding the individual figures of each addend and of 






the sum of each addend, we get 

(8+6+7+2+4+1+ 38) = 27,and(2+7)= 9 
(L+2+34+8+44+1) = 19, and (1 + 9) = 10 
(842+6+4+42)=l17,and(1+7)= 8 

dott Ted 4st BS a Bk eb od | 6 
6+5+74+3 + 6) = 2,and(2+7)= 9 
447434 1+ 4) = 19, and (1 + 9) = 10 
(14243474 449+ 2) = 2, and (2 + 8) = 10 


(9 + 10+ 8+6+ 9+ 10+ 10) = 8, 
and (6 + 2) = 8, which is the index number. 
Adding the individual figures in the sum of the 
addends we have 
(3+34+14+84+0+8 + 3) = 2%, 


and 
(2 + 6) = 8. 





As this result agrees with the index number found 
before, we may presume the addition has been correctly 
performed. 

Example (2): Prove the accuracy of the sum (345 + 

136 + 427 + 286) = 1,194, 
Proceeding as before, we have 
(3+ 4+ 5) = 12, and (1 + 2) =3 
(1 + 3 + 6) = 10, and (1 + 6) = 1 
(4+ 2+ 7) = 13, and (1+3)=4 
(2 + 8 + 6) = 16, and (1 + 6) =7 

The sum of (3 + 1+ 4+ 7) = 15, and (1 + 5) = 6 
which is the index number. j : ” 
ae re ey rere of the sum of the addends 

+ 9 + 4) = 15, and (1 + 5) = 6, we haveevid . 
that the addition is correct. , age 

Example 3): Prove the accuracy of the sum 

(226°443 + 45°86 + 22°621 + 9°874) = 304-798, 

Here we have 


(2+2+6+4+4-+ 3) =2land(2+1)= 3 
_ (44548 +6) = 23, and (2+ 3) = 5 
(2+2+6+2+1) =13,and(1+3)= 4 
(9+8+7 + 4) = 28, and (2 + 8) = 10 
“—— as (3 +5 +4-+ 10) = 22, the index number 
is 4. 
Similarly 


(3+0+4+7+9+8) =31, 
and (3+1)= 4 


To Prove Multiplication. 


Rule (1)—The sum of the individual 
—— in the product of any number multi- 
plied by 9, or by any multiple of 9, will 
give the index number 9 when the individual 
figures of the sum are added together. 

er t- ‘ yg Fees of the product 

Here 

(7+04+8+2+6+1+43) = 2%, 
and (2 + 7) = 9, the index number. 
Example (2): Prove the accuracy of the product 
(645 323 x 63) = 40,655,664. (In this example the 
multipher = 9 = 7.) 


Here 
(4+0+6+5+5+6+6+ 4) = %, 
and (3 + 6) = 9, the index number. 

Ezample (3): Prove the accuracy of roduc 
(327,365 45,927) = 15057 695,005. ne 
example the multiplicr = 9 « 5,103.) 

Here 


(1+5 +0+5+74+84+545484545 = 


and (5 + 4) = 9, the index number 
Rule (2).—The sum of the individual 
figures of any multiple of any number which is 

a multiple of 9, or the sum of whose individual 
figures is 9 or a multiple of 9, gives the 
index number 9 when the individual figures 
of the sum are added together. 7 

Ezample (4): Prove the accuracy of the produc 
(1,372,896 x 5,253) = 7.211, 823,688, (in een 
ample the multiplicand = 9 « 152,544; the sum 
of its individual figures teing (1 + 3 +7+ 2+ 
8 + 9 + 6) = 36, and (3 + 6) = 9.) 

Here the sum of the figures in the multiple is 
(7+2414+14+84+2+2+6+8+48) =45, 
and (4 + 5) = 9, the index number. 

Ezample (5): Prove the accuracy of the product 
(45,927 x 522) = 23,973,894. (In this example the 
multiplicand = 9 « 5,103; the sum of its indi 
vid figures being (4 + 5 + 9 + 2+ 7) = 27, and 
(2 +7) = 9.) 

Here the sum of the figures in the product or 

multiple is 

(2+3+94+7434+84944) =45, 
and (4 + 5) = 9, the index number, 

Rule (35).—Divide by 9 the multiplicand 
and the multiplier, and divide by 9 the pro- 
duct of the remainders so obtained; then the 
final remainder should be the same as that 
obtained by ener da 9 the product of the 
multiplicand and multiplier. 

Ezample (6): Prove the accuracy of th duc 

(84,362 x 7,538) = 635,920,756. P a 

Here the multiplicand 84,362 divided by 9 gives 5 as 
remainder, and the multiplier 7,538 divided by 9 gives 
5 as remainder. s 

Then the product of the'remainders (5 x 5) divided by 
9 = 7 “ im a remainder. 

Next, dividing by 9 the product of the multiplicand 
and multiplier (635,920,756 + 9), we get 7 as remainder. 

As the remainders are equal :t is assumed the 
multiplication has been correctly performed. 

Ezample (7): Prove the accuracy of the product 
(362 x 54g) = 2,0035. sales 

Pace the ees = divided by 9 = 36°75 + 9, 
gives 3 as remainder, and the multiplier divi 
50 4i5 + & cies Sentemeinhe.” ee 

Then the product of the remainders (3 x 5) divided 
by 9 gives 6 ag the final remainder. 

Next, dividing by 9 the product of the multiplicand 
and multiplier and expressing the fraction decimally, 
2002°875 + 9 gives 6 as the remainder. 2 

Hence the product may be taken as correct. 

_As mentioned above, certain errors in mul- 
tiplication are not invariably detected by 
means of the foregoing rules. For instance, 
two of the digits in product may be in 
wrong order, or an ; amount may have 
been added to one digit and subtracted from 
another digit, or a cipher may have been 
inserted or omitted in error. 

In example (6), if the first two figures of 
the product were incorrectly written to give 
365,920,756, or if the individual products 
were incorrectly added to produce 635,820,766, 
or Be an = cipher were carelessly 
included, making t product read 
6,359,200,756, the division by 9 would still 
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give 7 as remainder. But with ordinary care 
no errors are to be anticipated such as would 
leave the two remainders in agreement, and 
it would almost invariably be the case in 
practice that accidental errors of the kind 
would lead to an evident discrepancy between 
the remainders, and so point to the imaccuracy 
of the calculated product. 

Rule (4).—Multiplication may also be 
proved by employing 11 as a test divisor in 
the same way that 9 is employed under 
rule (3). 

The convenience of this test depends upon 
the principle that the remainder obtained 
after dividing any given number by 11 is the 
same as the difference between the sum of the 
individual figures in the odd places and of 
those in the even places of the product, com- 
mencing in each case at the right hand (a); 
or if the difference is more than 11, is the 
same as the remainder given after division 
of the difference by 11 (6). If the sum of 
the figures in the even places of the number 
should be greater than the sum of the figures 
in the odd places, then the latter must be 
increased by 11, or some multiple of 11, in 
order that the remainder shall be positive (c). 

This explanation will be more readily 
understood by the following illustrations 
which are lettered to agree with the refer- 
ence letters in the text above : 

(a) 465,678 + 11 gives 4as rema néer, 

and (8 + 6+ 6) —(7 + 5+ 4) =4, 
(b) 463,709 + 11 gives 4as remainder, 
and (9+ 7+ 6)— (0+34+4)+ l=4, 
(c) 435,081 + 11 gives 9 as remainder, 
and ‘(1 + 0+ 3) + 22} —-(8 +5+4) =9%. 
Example (8): Taking the same figures as in example 
(6) prove the accuracy of the product (84,362 > 
7,538 = 635,920,756. 

Here the multiplicand 84,362 divided by 11 gives 3 as 
remainder, and the multiplier 7,538 divided by 11 gives 
3 as remainder. 

Then the product of the remainders (3 x 3) = 9, 
which is the final remainder. 

The difference between the sum of the figures in the 
odd and even places of the product commencing at the 
right hand is ((6+7+2+5 + 6) —- (5+ 049+ 3) 

(26 — 17) = 9, which agrees with the final remainder 
ascertained. 

Ezample (9): Taking the same figures as in example 

(7) prove the accuracy of the product (36} x54} 
= 20027 a 

Using decimal fractions, the multiplicand 36°75 
divided by 11 gives 1 as remainder, and the multiplier 
544 divided by 11 gives 6 as remainder. 

Then the product of the remainders (1 
which is the final remainder. 

Next, taking the difference between the sum of the 
figures in the odd and even places of the product 
(-002°875), we have 
5 8+0+ 2) —~(7 + 2+ 0) = 15 — 9 = 6, 
which agrees with the final remainder ascertained. 

As in the case of rules (1), (2), and (3), 
test division by 11 will not reveal mutually 
counteractive errors. 

Note.—A rough check upon the substantial 
accuracy of multiplication that may be some- 
times applied with advantage in practical 
work is to multiply together numbers that 
are approximately equal in. value to the 
actual numbers. 

An approximate proof of the product 
(1.987 x 713) = 1,416,731 is given by taking 
2x 7=14, and adding the five ciphers re- 
quired to give 1,400,000 as the test result. 

Again, to test the product (444 x 21 x 1%) 

- 19,%4%,, the approximation (5 x 2 x 2) =20) 
shows that the original working cannot be far 
WwW rong. 

Tests of this kind are useful to busy men 
in checking the practical accuracy of calcu- 
lations made by assistants or pupils, who are 
apt to repose too much faith in the infalli- 
bility of their calculated results, and there- 
fore do not think it possible that they may 
have placed a decimal point in the wrong 
position, or inadvertently misplaced some line 
of figures so as to lead to serious error. 
Those with more extended experience know 
that accidental slips will occur occasionally, 
and so upset the accuracy of calculations 
that in other respects are most carefully and 
correctly worked. 

To Prove Division, 

Rule (1).—Divide by 9 the quotient and 
the divisor, and divide by 9 the product of 
the remainders so obtained; then the final 
remainder should be the same as_ that 
obtained after division of the dividend by 9. 


Example (1): Prove the accuracy of th a 
(64,875 + 375) = 173. : ore 

Here the quotient 173 divided by 9 gives 2 as 
remainder, and the divisor 375 divided by 9 gives 6 as 
remainder. 
Then the product of the remainders (2 x 6) divided 
by 9 gives 3as the final remainder. 

Next, dividing the dividen ! (64,875) by 9 we get 3 as 
remainder, Hence the quotient can be taken as correct. 


6) = 6, 





Rule (2).—In cases where division leaves 
a remainder, divide by 9 the integer of the 
quotient and the divisor, and to the product 
of the remainders so obtained add the re- 
mainder left after division of the original 
remainder by 9; divide the sum of these 

uantities by 9, and the final remainder 
qnoald be equal to that obtaimed from the 
division of the dividend by 9. 

Ezample (2): Prove the accuracy of the quotient 
(848,657 + 4,235) = 199,4)¥;- 

Here the integer of the quotient 199 divided by 9 
gives 1 as remainder, the divisor 4,235 dividel by 9 
gives 5 a8 remainder, and the original remainder 892 
divided by 9 gives 1 as remainder. — 

Then the product of the remainders (5 x 1) plus 
1 = 6, 

Next, dividing the dividend 843.657 by 9, we get 6 as 
remainder. As the two results agree the quotient 
199°, is taken ¢s <orrect. 

Rule (3).—Division may also be proved by 
employing 11 as a test divisor in the same 
way that 9 is employed under rules (1) 
and (2). 

Ezample (3): Taking the same figures as in example 
(1) prove the accuracy of the quotient (64,875 + 
375) = 173. 

Here the quotient 173 divided by 11 gives 8 as re- 
mainder, and the divisor 375 divided by 11 gives 1 as 
remainder. 

Then the product of the remainders (8 x 1) = 8, 
which is the final remainder, 

Next, the difference between the sum of the figures 
in the odd and even places of the dividend is (5+8+86) 
— (7 + 4) = 19 — ll = 8 as before, showing the 
correctness of the quotient. 

Example (4): Taking the figures in example (2) prove 
the accuracy of the quotient: 848,657 + 4,: : 
19947;;. 

Here the integer of the quotient 199 divided by 11 
gives 1 as remainder, the divisor 4,235 divided by 11 gives 
0 as remainder, and the dividend 892 divided by 11 gives 
1 as remainder. 

Then the product of the remainders (0x 1) plus 1 = 1. 

Taking the difference between the sum of the figures 
in the odd and even places of the dividend, we get 

(7+6+4)-(54¢3+8)=1 

fo the quotient 199,+°7, may be taken as correct, 

Example (5): As the product of the remainders in the 
preceding examples are so small as to obviate 
the necessity for division by 11, we take in this 
example some larger figures, 

—— the accuracy of the quotient (6,497,280 + 4,230) 

= 1,536. 

Here the quotient 1,536 divided by 11 gives 7 as 
remainder, and the divisor 4,230 divided by 11 gives 
6 as remainder. 

Then the product of the remainders (7 
gives 9 as the final remainder. 

Next, the differ nee between the sum of the figures 
in the -dd and even } laces of the dividend, with the 
addition of 11 to the odd figures to give a yositive 
result is 

(0+ 249+ 6) + 11] —-(8 +7+4)=9, 

Hence, the quotient may be taken as correct. 

The inaccuracies that cannot be detected 
by this method are similar to those previously 
mentioned in connexion with rules (1) to (4) 
for proving multiplication. 


——---}s———— 
WESTMINSTER CITY COUNCIL. 

THE usual fortnightly meeting of this Council 
was held on Thursday last week at the City Hall 
Charing Cross-road, W.C, i : 

District Railway Sub-Station, C ompensation for 
Use of Subsoil.—The Works Committee reported 
having considered a letter from Messrs, Baxter & 
Co,, on behalf of the Metropolitan District Rail- 
way, with reference to the compensation to be 
paid for the use of the sub-soil of Villiers-street 
for the construction of the Charing-Cross sub- 
station, stating that at the time the negotiations 
were opened with the City Council the company 
believed that the City Council were the owners of 
the subsoil, but that it now appeared that the 
subsoil was vested in the County Council, who 
had insisted upon thejwhole of the 1,7001, awarded 
by the arbitrator. In order to end the matter 
the company were prepared, without preju- 
dice, to make a payment to the City Council 
of 2001. for any rights they might have in the 
sub-station site, the Council to accept in part 
payment the sum of 1001. deposited with them. 
In commenting on this letter the Committee 
stated that it was not the practice of Parliament 
when giving power to use the subsoil of a street 
for a station to allow compensation to the local 
authority, and although the subsoil of a public 
street was vested in the local authority for 
certain purposes, the London County Council in 
the present case had certain rights in the land 
On the recommendation of the Committee it was 
agreed to accept the offer, the company to insert 
in their Bill before Parliament a clause authorising 
the arrangement, 

Projecting Clock in the Strand.—Vhe Council 
consented to the erection of a projecting clock at 
125, Strand, the offices of the Observer, — 

Piccadilly Widening.—The Improvements Com- 
mittee submitted a report dealing with this 
matter, in the course of which they dealt with a 
letter received from the London County Council 
enclosing a plan showing the extent of the widening 
and the sites of the pillars of thp new arcade under 


6) + ll 








the Ritz Hotel, It appearedgthat cert ii: of 
illars stood on land acquired by th Pos an 
unty Council from the Building and Vendor 
Company, Ltd., and that other pillars wore on 
the site of the old roadway or pavement. The 
company desired that the City Council should 
unde e, by saniag she lan, not to interfere 
with any of the pil there shown. On the 
recommendation of the Committee the (City 
Engineer was authorised to sign the plan. : 


+4 


OBITUARY. 

M. Dutert.—We regret to have to record the 
death, a few days » at the age of sixty, of 
M. Charles Louis Ferdinand Dutert, “ Architects 
Honoraire des Batiments Civils” under the 
French Government, and Honorary Inspector 
of Instruction in Drawing. M. Dutert was a 
pupil of ae Lebas and of M. Ginain, and 
obtained the Grand Prix de Rome in- 1869. 
His name came prominently before the public 
in connexion with the immense Galerie des 
Machines for the 1889 Paris Exhibition, built 
from his design in co-operation with M, Contamin, 
a manufacturing engineer. M. Dutert was also 
the designer of the new galleries of the Natural 
History Museum, one of the most remarkable 
assemblages of buildings erected during recent 
years in Paris, 

Mr. Ktno,—The death, on February 24, at 
Bracondale, Pinner-road, Harrow, is announced 
of Mr. Zephaniah King, aged 71 years. Mr, 
King was senior partner of the firm of Messrs, 
Zephaniah King & Son, of No. 171, Victoria. 
street, Westminster. He was elected an Associate 
in 1881, and in 1887 a Fellow, of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects ; he served as an 
honorary auditor to the Institute for the session 
1899-1900, Mr. King was elected a member 
of the Architectural Association in 1864; in 
March, 1902, he was elected a member of the 
Council of the Architects’ Benevolent Society, 
and retired by rotation in March of the next follow- 
ing year. 

Mr. Gopman.—Mr, Ernest Godman died on 
February 15, at Sunnyside, Banstead, Surrey, 
Mr. Godman was Architect and Secretary of the 
Committee for the Survey of the Memorials of 
Greater London, He was the author of a work 
upon Norman and Mediwval architecture in 
Essex, and wrote additions to the Hon. Walter 
C. Pepys’s illustrated account of the church of 
St. Dunstan, Stepney, which was brought out by 
the Essex House Press some fifteen months ago 


——_—__0~<-e— -—- 
GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


BatH Appey Restoration,—At the Bath 
Guildhall recently a decision was come to as to 
the completion of the restoration of Bath Abbey, 
The executive committee reported upon the 
experiments which Mr. T, G, Jackson, R.A., had 
conducted with a view to enabling them to advise 
upon the question whether there should be pin- 
nacles on the tower, They supported Mr, 
Jackson’s opinion that the tower was intended 
to have spirets, and recommended that tour 
pinnacles be erected on the tower with two to 
correspond at the east end, Colonel Clutterbuck 
(treasurer) reported that the four tower pinnacles 
would cost 1,398/., the two at the east end 556/., 
and in addition there was general repair work 
necessary to the amount of 199/. On the motion 
of the Bishop of Bath and Wells, it was resolved 
that Mr. Jackson’s proposed pinnacles, with the 
addition of metal flags, should be adopted for the 
tower, and also as the model for proportionately 
smaller pinnacles for the east end. 

Cuurcn Restoration, DauntsEY, WTS. - 
The work of restoration which has been proceed 
ing at the ancient Parish Church at Dauntsey 
has just been completed. The nave and two 
aisle roofs, and also the roof of the Danby Chapel, 
have been renewed, and the floors repaved with 
York stone. The walls and porch have been 
renovated and a new pulpit erected in the same 
style as the old oak pews, which have been Te , 
tained and restored. The cost has ai unted 
to 800/., and Mr. H, Brakspear, architect, had 
charge of the work, 4 : 

CaTHotic CaurcH, Portosetio, N.B.—The 
new Catholic church in Brighton-place, _— 
bello, -has a sanctuary and nave with apsida! on 
measuring 112 ft. long, including the aisles, wt" 
chapels on each side, The design is by Mr. J, T. 
Walford, architect, At the west end, fronting 


Brighton-place, is a baptistry with groined 
a In the north aisle is a sacristy 80° 8 
confessionals,. The exterior is of Aucheniveat 
stone with facings of rubble Winchbur:') ae 


the interior being treated with stone !'' 
Grange Quarry, Fife. Accommodation © PT 
vided for a congregation of 900, The cong 
at the east end of the building is pave! ¥" 
terrazza marble, as also are the halls and po 
the altar steps being of Sicilian marbiv 
arcade columns on the north have carved ‘ — 
and the chancel has decorations ©! pe 
Cathedral glass is used throughout, and thicre dit 
scheme of electric light. ‘The tower reaches !12™ 
high—its cross raised 152 ft, from the street. 
Pampuitt Cuvren, Dorset,—The foundation 
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ee irch has just been laid. The 


stone of Mere “ Ponting, F.8. i tes Alobenan 
architect! riborough, and the work of con- 
architect, 0 ode slaced in the hands of Messrs. 
struction a of Newbury, Berks, The church 
Hoskings Bros. ©" ind built in the late Decorated 
will be crus on ie 93 ft, long by 26 ft. wide, and 
de Pale nave, chancel, north and south 
consist - and a western tower 40 ft, high. 
transep™ ider the tower will be occupied by 
The space ww, to which there will be a private 
the family : a north side of the tower. The 
entrance O'-pt will be used by the school children, 
anes ill have a separate entrance, whilst the 
— nsept will form the vestry with organ 
geet P rhe main entrance to the building 
a ra by . porch on the south side, which ror 
Pamphill Green, Seating accommodation wil 
be provided for 193 persons, The roof will be of 
open timber work covered with dark tiles, the 
timber being oak, and the flooring will be of wood 
blocks, The seats will be also of open oak work, 
and it is expected the chancel will be paved with 
marble, The eight large tracery windows of the 
nave and transepts, filled with cathedral glass, 
will be supplemented by @ six-light window at 
the back of the family pew in the tower wall, 
whilst the window at the east end of the chancel 
will be a five-light one and extend nearly the 
ole width. 
’ peor IMPROVEMENT, CALLANDER, N.B.— 
A meeting of the congregation of the United Free 
Church was recently held to hear the report of 
the special committee upon the proposals of the 
deacons’ court for the improvement of the church 
buildings, The report stated that the committee 
were unanimously agreed in recommending in its 
main features the plans and proposals prepared 
by Messrs. Stewart & Paterson, architects, 
Glasgow. The alterations which it was decided 
to carry out include the transferring of the organ 
from the north to the south side of the chancel, 
the enlargement of the chancel eastwards to the 
extent of 3 ft., and the altering of the position 

{ the new vestry. 

Vestry AND ORGAN, Dowxats CHURCH.— 
Since the enlargement, some years ago, of St. 
John’s Parish Church, Dowlais, it had been felt 
that the old organ was inadequate to the needs of 
the present congregation of worshippers. A 
contract was, therefore, entered into with Messrs. 
Norman & Beard to erect a three-manual instru- 
ment to specifications prepared by Mr, Harry 
Evans, Dowlais, and. Mr. W. J. Watkins. It 
became necessary to enlarge the old organ-cham- 
ber, the work being entrusted to Mr. Enoch 
Williams, builder, Dowlais. A new vestry has 
been added on the north side of the chancel, the 
architect of the whole of the alterations being 
Mr. E. M. Bruce-Vaughan, Cardiff, 

ScHooL, NEWHALL, SHEFFIELD.—Alderman 
Clegg, the Chairman of the Sheffield Education 
Committee, presided on the 12th ult, at the open- 
ing of the new school at Newhall for defective 
children, The new building has been specially 
designed by the architect, Mr. A. F. Watson 
Messrs, Holmes & Watson), to embrace a depart- 
ment for teaching defective children. It com- 
prises on the ground floor three class-rooms, each 
accommodating twenty children, a hall, in which 
exercises or marching will be taught, and private 
rooms for the teachers, An area of ten superficial 
leet is allowed for each child, The upper floor 
will be utilised as a cookery and manual training 
centre, each department being for upwards of 
lorty scholars, The manual department is fitted 
up with wood and other stores, as well as with 
cupboards for the pupils’ work, while the cookery 
classroom has pantry and scullery accommodation, 
SCHOOL, WARRINGTON.—The foundation-stone 
of the new “ Beaumont ” Council school in Orford- 
avenue, Warrington, was laid on the 9th ult. The 
school buildings are situated on a site of about 2} 
oe and have been arranged in five blocks. 
There will be a two-story building, which will 
give accommodation for 360 girls on the ground 
ae 360 boys on the first floor, In another 
360 ee accommodation will be provided for 
infants, and there will also be a cookery and 
manual instruction block, Large covered play- 
theds have been arranged in each yard, and run- 
site along the entire length of one side of the 
The — for nature study has been provided. 
loeinamart will be heated with hot water on the 
is being eae Lepr tape radiators, The work 
tions of Mr. rm Mgr ac the designs and instruc- 
The builder “Mr ee architect, Warrington. 
Hevth aed 04. C. W. Davenport, of Stockton 

» and Mr, Henry Hallard is superintending 


the work The cost of 3 9° FE 
. Rib t t 
to nearly 16,0001, he building will amount 


Hos = + 
SPITAL ror Sick CHILDREN, GREAT ORMOND- 


STRE ™ 4 * 
rte ‘© top floor of the south wing of this 
me, erected in 1890, has reeently been con- 
Cases Th, an isolation department for infectious 


old ti 
and a new «i mber roof has been removed, 


thereon, has 
lormed of two 


‘el roof, with an asphalt flat laid 
been ——. This new roof is 
an ‘Wo Jayers of “* Mack ” slabs—having 
and the on between—fixed to the steel work, 
at is 2 ey is laid directly on the slabs. The 
railing, 6 f sed on three sides with a wrought-iron 

8, Ott. high, and on the north side by a brick 





wall, The flat is to be used for the open air 
treatment of consumptive *: patients. The 
accommodation provided consists of four single 
bed wards, one ward for two beds, two. nurses’ 
rooms, kitchen, and sanitary annexe. The 
partitions have been formed with ‘“ Mack” 
slabs, the asphalting has been executed by the 
Val de,Travers Asphalting Company, the doors 
by the Gilmour Door Company, Ltd., and the 
constructional steelwork by the Barry Trans- 
porter and Engineering Company, The additions, 
including the joinery—-which is constructed 
throughout in teak—have been executed by the 
Works Department of the Hospital, under the 
management of Mr. James McKay. The architect 
is Mr, Charles E. Barry. 

Reception House, Partick, N.B.—The recep- 
tion house at Knightswood Hospital was opened 
on the 13th.ult, The building is of one story, 
and is designed in such a manner that from a 
central administrative department there radiates 
four different houses, which can be occupied by 
four different families, Each house has a living- 
room, two bedrooms, and a bathroom, having an 
independent[entrance door and airing? ground, 
One of the houses, instead of having two bedrooms 
has one dormitory, and this house can be utilised, 
if required, for the accommodation of men only, 
The administrative department is placed in the 
centre of the building and from the central kitchen 
an entrance is provided to each house with a 
sliding shutter for the service of food to the in- 
mates. The administrative}department consists 
of a large kitchen, with sculleries and all necessary 
store-rooms, whileTat the back three apartments 
are provided for the accommodation of nurses and 
servants, A special entrance is provided from 
the main road to this department. Heating is 
_—_ by hot-water pipes and radiators, Electric 
ight is fitted throughout. The whole cost of 
the work will be about 2,500/, The buildings 
were designed by Messrs. H. & D. Barclay, 
Glasgow, and the work carried out under the super- 
intendence of Mr, John Bryce, master of works, 

Proposep Watr MEMORIAL, GREENOCK.— 
A meeting of the committee in charge of the Watt 
Memorial Fund at Greenock met on the 8th ult., 
and resolved to proceed with the erection of a 
building upon the site of James Watt's birthplace, 
at the corner of William-street and Dalrymple- 
street. Mr. Colin MacCulloch, acting secretary, 
submitted the report of the sub-committee, 
which embraced proceedings since the beginning 
of the movement, It was stated that the 
Greenock Corporation had unanimously agreed to 
place the site of Watt’s birthplace at the disposal 
of the committee, the members of which called 
in Mr, David Barclay, of Messrs. H, & D. Barclay, 
Glasgow, the architect of Greenock Municipal 
Buildings, who prepared four sets of plans. 
Provost Denholm, in explanation of these plans, 
stated that the committee had unanimously 
agreed to recommend plan No. 3, which showed 
a building in the old Scots style of architecture, 
at an estimated cost of 65001. On the motion 
of ex-Bailie Maconie, seconded by Mr, John 
Rankin, the report was adopted, and it was 
remitted with full power to the committee to 
carry out. 

Prorosep EXTENSION OF THE INFECTIOUS 
Diseases Hosprtar, Lincotn.—Mr. J. Spencer 
Low, M.B., Local Government Board Inspector, 
held an inquiry recently at the Guildhall, Lincoln, 
into the application of the City Council for sanc- 
tion to borrow the sum of 2,200/, for the extension 
of the Infectious Diseases Hospital. Mr. W. T. 
Page, jun., the Deputy-Town Clerk, stated that 
it was proposed to build two public wards, for 
the accommodation of eight beds each, and two 
private wards of one bed each, At the request 
of the Inspector, the Surveyor produced the 
plans, and explained the nature of the proposed 
extension, stating that the new block would be 

ractically on the same lines as the present one. 
he buildings would be of brick and York stone. 

New Hatt, Batcontre, N.B.—The new hall 
which has been presented to the inhabitants of 
Coaltown of Balgonie and district by Mr. C. B. 
Balfour of Balgonie, M.P., was opened on the 
14th ult. The structure, which stands in the 
village of Coaltown, is designed after the English 
Renaissance style, and is constructed of terra- 
cotta brick, with green slates and projecting 
roofs, having large boards at the gables. The 
heating is done on the low-pressure steam system 
by means of radiators, the boiler being in a sunk 
fireproof chamber. The cost has been about 
3,0002, Messrs. Gillespie & Scott, St. Andrews, 

were the architeets of the hall, and the following 
were the contractors :—Mason and brick work, 
Messrs. Wilkie & Gibb, Leven ; joiner work, Mr. 
John Mitchell, Coaltown of Balgonie; slater 
work, Mr. Thomas Black, St. Andrews ; plumber 
work, Mr. William Spittal, Markinch ; plaster 
work, Mr. Thomas Davidson, Markinch ; painter 
work, Mrs, Allan, Markinch; heating, Messrs. 
A. L. Peacock & Co,, Dundee ; gates and railings, 
Mr, David Houston, Cupar; laying out of the 
grounds, Mr, Archibald Douglas, Cupar ; furnish- 
ings, Mr. David Grieve and Mr, M‘Nab, Markinch, 

Grrts’ Seconpary Sonoor, FoLtkestone.— 
Pelham House, Bouverie-road East, Folkestone, 


has just been opened as a secondary school for 
girls. The necessary alterations and repairs 
were carried out by Mr. 8S, Binfield, according to 
the plans, and under the direction, of Mr. W. H. 
Robinson, Architect to the Kent Education 
Committee. In all there are six classrooms, 
providing accommodation for 150 students, 

Hosrirat Exrension, BrruincHam.—The 
Queen’s Hospital at Birmingham is to be enlarged 
at a cost of 30,000/. Plans have been prepared 
by Messrs, Ewen Harper & Bro, for a three-story 
structure, which will afford accommodation for 
sixty beds. The plan shows buildings running 
north and south from Bath-row, with projections 
to the south at either end. On the ground floor 
will be a physician’s room near the entrance, and 
more to the rear residential quarters for the super- 
intendent of the hospital, which at present the 
institution does not posse s; a students’ day- 
room, cloak-room for lady students, and a new 
chapel, 36 ft. by 16 ft. On the first floor is shown 
a male ward 120 ft. by 24 ft., with room for thirty 
beds, but this will be divided into two wards, 
Associated with them will be three bathrooms, 
a clinical room, two small wards for special cases, 
a ward kitchen, and store. At the front, over 
the entrance, will be an open balcony. On the 
second floor the front portion is appropriated to a 
children’s ward, with six beds, and a women’s 
ward, with twenty-four. A covered glass corridor 
running behind the out-patient departments will 
form the means of communication between the 
older portion of the hospital and the new. The 
consulting-rooms on either side of the out-patient 
hall are deficient in space, and to remedy this 
it is proposed to add upon each side a lean-to 
structure, providing an additional dressing or 
examination-room to each  consulting-room. 
The nurses’ home is also to be enlarged by the 
provision of fourteen additional bedrooms, a 
nurses’ recreation-room, and a sitting-room for 
the lady superintendent. 

WoRKHOUSE LauNDRY, TRANMERE.—The 
laundry erected at the Tranmere Workhouse by 
the Birkenhead Guardians was opened a short 
time ago. The plant consists of boiler-house, 
engine-room, wash-house, and ironing room, 
separated from one another by drying closets 
(common to which are receiving, delivery, or 
dispatch rooms), and adjoining a small wash- 
house for special purposes, There is a chimney 
120 ft. high on the north side of the boiler, and 


carried down to the solid rock 18 ft. below the 
surface, The buildings are of common brick with 
red brick dressings, but inside the laundry is 
lined with white glazed bricks of second quality. 
The floors are granolitic and of wood, Light and 
ventilation have been carefully attended to, the 
windows containing opening casements top and 
bottom, and exhaust ventilating fans 
placed in the roofs and driven at a high speed 
by steam power. Mr. Edmund Kirby was the 
architect of the work. 

PRoPpOsED Misston Hatt, PorTOBELLO, Epry- 
BURGH.—A new mission hall is to be erected in 
connexion with St. Mark’s Church, Portobello, 
Mr. Edward C. H. Maidman, architect, of Edin- 
burgh, has prepared the plans for the proposed 


work, 
an 
STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


BucKERELL CuurcH, Honttoxn.—A memorial 
tablet has recently been placed in this church to 
the memory of the late vicar. The plate is of 
brass richly decorated and enamelled, surmounted 
with repoussé silver figures representing angels, 
supporting a gold chalice, while at each corner 
of the brass are massive solid silver and enamelled 
studs, The whole is set in a moulded black 
marble frame and supported by carved Devor.- 
shire marble corbels, each bearing a¥sacred 
monogram, The design is by Mr. John Medland, 
architect, and the work was executed by Messrs, 
Keith & Co. bs] 

Curist CuHurcHo, Sourucate.—The new side 
chapel, at Christ Church, Southgate, has been 
entirely redecorated by Messrs. Perey Bacon & 
Brothers ; the roof in colours and emblems ; 
the walls diapered; and five pictures in oils 
painted by Mr. Perey Bacon himself. The 
subjects of these pictures are “ The Annuncire 
tion,” ‘“‘ Nativity,” “Epiphany,” ‘“ Presentce 
tion,” and the “‘ Doctors in the Temple.” 

Winpow, CaTHotic CHURCH, SHEPHERD’s 
Busu.—The east window of the Catholic Church 
of The Holy Ghost and 8 Stephen, Shepherd's 
Bush, has just been filled with stained glass, 
The window is formed of four large quatrefoils 
with spandrils, In the upper portions are angels 
bearing a scroll, In the lower portions are ten 
fi of saints with their respective emblems, 
The glass is rich and deep in colour—to suit the 
unusually strong light. The window was de- 
signed and executed by Mr. E. Stanley Watkins, 
of Ealing. 


being 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 
Waterworks, East Cowes.—The newly- 
constructed waterworks at East Cowes were 








opened on the 22nd ult, The water-tower is 
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brick built, starting with walls 2 ft. thick, and 
tied together at every floor with circular arches 
and steel girders. The tank, which rests on a 
floor of steel girders 12 in, deep, is 21 ft, square 
and ll ft. deep. The cost, including plant, 
has been over 6,000/, Mr. W. Brown was the 
District Council’s consulting engineer. 
NewcasTtLE Quay-WaLL Extension,—The 
Newcastle Corporation have decided that the 
City Engineer shall onty out the extensions of 
the quay wall, and not to let the work on contract. 
VENTILATION OF THE StMPLON TUNNEL,.—So far 
as can be judged the ventilation of the Simplon 
tunnel, which is now practically complete, ought 
to be satisfactory as regards hygienic conditions 
andjthe comfort of passengers. When the venti- 
lating apparatus has been installed in full it will 
consist of a pair of stout canvas curtains at each 
entrance, the material secured to iron frames 
mountéd on rollers and operated by electric 
motors, and powerful fans at each end of the 
tunnel driven by turbines, The curtains will have 
to be raised each time a train enters or leaves the 
tunnel, and their object is to prevent any inter- 
ference with the positive action of the air propel- 
ling machinery. The fans at the north entrance 
will force in about 2,430 cubic feet of fresh air 
per second, and those at the south entrance with a 
similar capacity will act as exhaust fans, thus 
materially aiding the movement of air along the 
underground route, As there will be no disturb- 
ing causes such as those which make the ventila- 
tion of London tube railways so difficult, it is 
probable that the results will come up to the 
expectations of the engineers and that the tem- 
perature will not exceed reasonable limits, 
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France.—It is announced that Mr. Hayes, a 
rich American living in Paris, has offered to the 
city a statue of Benjamin Franklin, which is to 
be set up in April_——Fourteen fine Gobelin 
tapestries are shortly to be exhibited at Versailles ; 
they are works executed in the reign. of Louis 
XIV. from the designs of Lebrun and Van der 
Meulen. Among the subjects are, the Duke of 
Anjou proclaimed King of Spain, the departure 
of Turenne for the war, the siege of Douai, etc. 
——tThe Municipality of Bordeaux have under 
consideration a large scheme for an increase to 
the water supply of the city, at an estimated cost 
of 44 million francs,——The ancient theatre of 
Orange, well known as one of the finest remains 
of Roman architecture in France, is threatened 
with a complete “restoration,” which would 
probably be as deplorable in its results as all the 
works of this kind that have been undertaken in 
France for some years past, It is proposed to 
lay out half a million francs on this work,—— 
The jury in the competition opened by the 
Municipality of Marseilles for the reconstruction 
of the insanitary neighbourhood in the rear of 
the Bourse, has awarded the first premium to 
MM. Hélrard and Ramasso, architects who hold 
scholarships from Marseilles at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts at Paris, and the second to M. Tony 
Garnier, a Government architect and former 
Prix de Rome,——There is again talk of rebuild- 
ing the Mairie of the Eighth Arrondissement on 
its present site in the Rue d’Anjou, The work 
will be entrusted to M, Nénot. The cost is 
estimated at 2 million francs.——The death is 
announced, at the age of sixty, of M. Ernest 
Paugoy, architect, of Marseilles, and a member 
of the Société Centrale. The death is 
announced, at Avignon, at the age of eighty-two, 
of an able artist, Pierre Grivolas, Director of the 
Art-schools of that town, He was known as a 
painter of flowers, rural scenes, and of the land- 
scape of Provence. He had presented to the 
Museum at Avignon a considerable number of his 
pictures, - The death is announced of M, 
Auguste Fleury, the oldest architect of Rouen, 
at the age of eighty-two.——When the budget 
for Fine Arts comes under discussion in Parlia- 
ment, the question is to be considered of building 
four popular theatres in Paris, one in the centre 
and the others in three of the outlying arron- 
dissements, such as Montmartre, La Villette, 
Les Gobelins, or Grenelle. The cost of the whole 
seheme is estimated at nearly 4,000,000 francs, 
——Mdme. Bartholdi, the widow of the late 
sculptor, has founded a prize to be awarded 
annually, at the Old Salon, to an artist who has 
executed any work remarkable for qualities of 
invention and imagination, in any walk of art. 
The prize will be awarded: this year for the first 
time. It is probable that the monument to 
Carpeaux will be erected in the square of the 
Louvre, behind the Gambetta monument.—— 
Work is shortly to be commenced for the enlarge- 
ment of the Mairie of the IInd arrondissement 
of Paris, in the Rue de la Banque. new 
district hospital is to be built at Raincy. The 
Curator of the Palace of Fontainebleau has 
restored several of the ancient apartments, 
among them that formerly occupied by Pope 
Pius II., and those of the Princesse Hortense and 
of the sisters of Napoléon. An international 
exhibition of Women’s Art (“‘ Arts dela Femme ”’) 
is to be held at Marseilles in the course of the 






























resent year.——M. Gervais, architect, of 

rdeaux, has been appointed architect to the 
Department of the Gironde.——The Municipality 
of Nancy has voted a sum of nearly 2,000,000 
francs for various works of street improvement 
and building, including the erection of a district 
School of Art, Municipal Council of 
Agen have opened a competition for the building 
of a new theatre on the site of the existing theatre, 
which is to be demolished, M, Durel, an 
architect, originally of Lyons, was murdered 
in a railway carriage a few days ago. He had 
designed the K and various hotels at Geneva, 
also the monument erected there to the French 
inhabitants who fell in the war of 1870, The 
death is announced of M, Henri Hamel, art critic, 
and editor of the Journal des Artistes, He 
devoted himself in the first instance to —. 
and lithography, and was a pupil of Gérome an 
of Maillart; he subsequently devoted himself 
to literature and meted successively the Monde 
Moderne, the Revue des Beaux-Arts, and the 
Revue Parisienne, He was the author of two 
books—*‘ Art et Critique ’’ and “‘ Causerie sur 
l’Art et les Artistes,” 

Soutm Arrica.—Messrs, Wilkie & Hutcheson, 
of Umtali, have secured the contract for building 
the Odzani power station and other buildings in 
connexion therewith, The Transvaal Public 
Works Department has accepted Mr. J. J. 
Kirkness’s tender for the erection of additional 
stories to the new Government buildings in 
Pretoria at a cost of 2,429/, 


oo 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Institute or ArcuiTects,—The Regis. 
tration Sub-Committee, consisting of the Presi- 
dent, Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Mr. Edwin T, Hall, 
Mr. T. E. Colleutt, Mr. John Slater, Mr. J, 8. 
Gibson, Mr. A. W. 8S. Cross, Mr, W. H. Seth- 
Smith, and Mr, George Hubbard, and appointed 
by the Registration Committee “‘ to take evidence 
for and against the principle of Registration, and 
to suggest the course of procedure to be adopted 
at the general meeting when the present scheme 
of registration comes up for discussion,’’ desire 
to state for the information of members that they 
have held twelve meetings and taken the viva 
voce evidence of twenty-one architects practising 
in London and the provinces, a verbatim report 
of which has been preserved, and they hope soon 
to be in a position to report to the Registration 
Committee. 

CuurcH oF St, Pavt, Batt’s Ponp, Istrne- 
ton.—In terms of the Act 29-30 Vict, c, 111 the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners have agreed to 
appropriate out of their common fund a grant 
ot 6501. in supplement of a benefaction of the same 
amount which has been paid to them in favour 
of St. Paul’s Church, The total sum of 1,3001, 
is to be applied to the provision of a parsonage 
or house of residence for the vicarage, according 
to plans and a specification to be approved by 
the Commissioners, The church, which stands 
at the junction of Essex and Ball’s Pond roads, 
was built of brick with stone dressings and 
window tracery in 1826-7 after Sir Charles Barry's 
designs in the late Gothic style then in vogue. 

WesLeyYaN CHAPEL CoMMITTEE’s REPORT.— 
The fifty-first annual report of the Committee 
which was recently issued sets forth that during 
the period under review 483 new or enlarged build- 
ings were completed at an aggregate cost of 
692,5331., the list including 133 new churches 
having a total capacity for 43,000 persons, 34 
ministers’ houses, 55 school-rooms, 203 improve- 
ments and extensions, and 58 organs, The build- 
ing is in progress of 27 out of the 60 new churches 
for 16,700 sittings, sanctioned during the twelve 
months by the Committee, Mission halls have 
been erected at Hull, Bootle, and Plumstead, 
together with the Garrett Memorial hall, the head- 
quarters of the Wesleyan mission in Liverpool ; 
new central halls will shortly be built in Sheffield, 
Wigan, Paisley, Manchester, Sydenham, Stepney, 
and Great Queen-street, London, During the 
oe fifty years the value of the chapel property 

longing to the Connexion has increased by 

10,000,0001., and an amount of 2,863,5092. has 
been paid off as debt upon Wesleyan trust 
property. 

GALLERY OF British ART, MILLBANK.— 
Hogarth’s ‘“‘A Family Group” has become the 
property of the Gallery in terms of the late Mrs, 
Anne Sealy’s will, and will be removed from the 
collection in Trafalgar-square. Recent additions 
to the Gallery at Millbank consist of a series of 
fifty drawings and sketches by Alfred Stevens, 
purchased by the trustees ; G. F, Watts’s “ Echo,”’ 
presented by Mrs. Watts; the late H. H, Arm- 
stead’s bas-relief, ‘Hero and Leander,” be- 
queathed by the artist; and Mr. Sargent’s 
*" Portrait of Miss Ellen Terry as Lady Mac- 
beth,” presented to the Gallery by Mr. J. J. 

uveen., 

_ THE Muntcipat Year Boox.—The Municipal 
Year Book of the United Kingdom for 1906 has 
just been issued by Edward Lloyd, Ltd, (Salisbury- 
square). The work, which is edited by Mr. Robert 
Donald, is crowded with useful and, so far as 
we have been able to test it, reliable information 
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relating to the cities and towns of tho co 


all of which is clearly arranged and .... 
A brief general review is given of the work of each 


local authority in alphabetical order, under the 
name of the city, town, or district, and the chief 
sections into which the book is divided ar, 
follows:—(1) London Municipal Government 
(Count Council, City Corporation, Borough 
Couneils, Water Board, Asylums Board, ete,, ete.) 
(2) Municipal Government in England ‘and Wa). 
(general summaries of the work of the Munic; val 
Corporations, Urban District Councils, oa 
Rural District Councils), (3) Municipal Govern. 
ment in Scotland (general summaries of the work 
of the prinepal Scotch cities and towns), (4) 
Local Government in Ireland (general summari 
of the work of the principal Irish cities and towns) 
(5) Water ey _(6) Gas supply. (7) Tram. 
ways. (8) Electricity mere. (9) Housing of 
the working classes. (10) Markets and slaughter. 


d are as 
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houses, (11) Telephones, (12) Baths and wash. 
houses, : (13) Education, (14) Libraries, (15) 
Cemeteries, (16) Refuse and sewage disposal, 


(17) Local taxation returns, and (18) Municipal 
trading, There is also a directory of the principal 
societies and organisations connected with the 
various branches of local government, We have 
pleasure in drawing attention to a most useful 
guide to municipal work, 

Street IMpROVEMENT, NewoastLe.—A special 
meeting of the Town Improvement and Streets 
Committee of the Newcastle Corporation was 
held on the 19th ult., at the Town Hall, New. 
castle, to consider a scheme proposed by the 
ony Engineer (Mr. C. R. 8. Kirkpatrick) for 
making a further extension of Market-street to 
Trafalgar-street. The City Engineer said that 
the scheme as sanctioned by Parliament could be 
improved upon in many respects, The levels 
of the main street would be very irregular, and the 
gradient of the cross streets would in some cases 
be very mri The fagades of the new street 
would never have more than the appearance of a 
succession of street ends, To cope with these 
difficulties he (the City Engineer) had prepared 
a scheme which, although it would cause further 
delay and expenditure, would in the end give 
satisfaction in the matter of gradients, frontages, 
and land available for sale, Market-street exten- 
sion by this scheme would have one uniform 
gradient of | in 79 from Pilgrim-street to Trafalgar- 
street. The difficulties with cross streets 
would be avoided, and instead of a succession 
of street-ends there would be excellent frontages 
with a good depth of site that would make the 
land marketable. After going into details of the 
widths and gradients of the proposed new streets, 
with the length of the building-frontages of each, 
the report stated that the extra land required 
to be F sppggoe es represented an area of 12,400 
sq. yds., which, together with that already 

urchased, made an area of 21,550 sq. yds. 

rom this area, 7,100 sq. yds, would be re- 
quired for streets, leaving a balance of 14,450 sq, 
yds., to which must be added 3,600 sq. yds. 
absorbed from streets which would be abolished, 
making a total of 18,050 yds. for re-sale. The 
land already purchased had cost about 183,000/,, 
and it was estimated that the land required would 
cost about 248,0001., and that the land for sale 
would realise 601,8201., which, after deducting 
22,0001, for street formation, and 25,000/, for 
other expenses, would leave a profit of 123,820/. 
After consideration it was agreed to make a survey 
of the lands in question on March 5. 

SurveyorsHir, Str. Germans.—The St. 
Germans Rural District Council have appointed 
Mr. H. A. Hoskings their surveyor, There were 
ninety-nine applicants for the post. 

State TrRapDE.—There is an improvemeit in 
the Carnarvonshire district, It was found that 
a in the January list for 24 by 12 to 22 by 

1 were too low, so an advance has been made in 
those sizes, The wet weather has caused falls 
of rock in some of the deeper quarries ; these, with 
the increasing cost of working, are turning the 
attention of quarry owners to the slate proper- 
ties on the south side of the valley, which have 
always been highly thought of by the workmen. 
The men have accepted the reduction in wages, 
and work is being carried on smoothly in all the 
quarries, 

* THe CocKBURN ASSOCIATION AND THE AMENITY 
or Eprsurcn.—The annual report by the 
Council of the Cockburn Association alludes to 
the pro: to convert the Royal High School 
into a National Gallery and School of Art, and 
expresses the view that it will be a source of 
satisfaction to many that the proposal has been 
dropped. In the matter of the raising of the 
parapet of the Dean Bridge, the Association 
made a representation on the subject to the 
Town Council. The proposal was dropped, 
and the Council hope that it will never be raised 
again, A more serious danger had threatened 
the Dean Bridge in the shape of a project to Tup 
tramways over the bridge. Apart from = 
question of overhead posts and wires, which wou! 

have disfigured the bridge, the chief ob 
was that the running of tramways withou 
danger to the public would have neces : 
the widening of the bridge, and it was felt tha 
that could not be done without detracting from 
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efvl lines upon which the bridge 
is constructed, and thereby destroying one of 
Telfer’s greatest works, It was with regret that 
the Council recorded the demolition of @ part of 
the historic Flodden wall in connexion with the 
building of a new school in Drummond-street. 
Fortunately the amount destroyed is not of 
very t extent, and the best portion of the 
wall, it is stated, still remains untouched, The 
attention of the School Board having been 
drawn to the matter, @ brass tablet recording the 
history of the wall has been fixed upon the remain- 
ing portion of the wall at the entrance to the 
| 


the present grac 


_ The Council draw attention to the 
care displayed by Messrs, Ww. & BR, Chambers when 
adding to their premises im Byres Close, The 
new building has designed as far as possible 
to be in harmony with its surroundings. Other- 
wise the view of the Old Town from Princes-street 
would have been seriously damaged, The new 
headquarters of the Queen’s Rifle Volunteer 
Brigade in Forrest-road is quoted as a successful 
example of an effort to harmonise the architecture 
of a new building with the general character 
of its surroundings. The North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Company buildings in 
Princes-street and the new branch of the British 
Linen Bank in George-street are referred to as 
forming considerable acquisitions to the dignity of 
their respective surroundings. 

Baisto. Master Buupers’ AssociaTion,— 
The annual dinner of Bristol Master Builders’ 
Association took place on the 20th ult. at the 
Royal Hotel, the President (Mr. E, I. Neale) 
being in the chair, The Royal toasts were 
proposed by the President. Mr, A, N. Jones 
(President Bristol Channel Timber Importers’ 
Association) submitted “‘ Our Civie Rulers.” 
and Alderman Parsons, in replying, said Bristol 
was a city with great traditions, and he claimed 
that the civic rulera desired to do their duty 
earnestly and faithfully in accordance with those 
traditions, Side by side with the expenditure 
on Avondale Dock, large sums of money had 
been spent in providing adequate facilities for 
the old city docks.—Couneillor E, M. Dyer said 
he felt surprised that the masters builders were 
so passive, for he thought that the citizens 
were called upon to pay too much for work which 
the Corporation carried out, and which, to his way 
of thinking, should be put vp to public competi- 
tion, The timber trade was developing at 
Portishead, and he hoped that it would prove a 
great success,—Mr, Frank N, Cowlin submitted 
“The Trade and Commerce of Bristol.’ He 
coupled with the toast the name of the President 
of ths Bristol Chamber of Commerce.—The 
President of the Chamber of Commerce (Mr. S. 
Humphries) said that in Bristol they had to 
compete against rival ports, and if dues were 
reasonably lowered, there was no reason why 
Bristol should not supply the whole of the great 
district of the Midlands, The railway rates 
from Bristol were better than those which existed 
at Liverpool, and if the ship dock expenses were 
looked to there was no reason why Bristol should 
not dominate the district he had alluded to,— 
The Mavor of Bath (Mr. C. Bryan Oliver) proposed 

The National and South-Western Federations 
of Master Builders of Great Britain.” He 
remarked that the Federations had done an 
snormous amount of good in times of labour 
troubles by preventing strikes, They had been 
established not for coercive, but for protective, 
purposes.—Mr, E. W. Wooster (Bath), President 
of the South-Western Federation, responded, 
and alluded to the position which the organisa- 
tion held, He claimed that it had raised the 
standard of their industry to a degree more 
commensurate with the importance of the work 
Prag The influence of these bodies had been 
a agreed with the proposer of the toast, in 
 oaling with trade disputes with the workpeople, 
in arriving at amicable understandings, and so 
Preventing strikes,—Mr. A, Dowling (ex-Presi- 
— who followed, claimed that the West of 
he mi i did not exist to tyrannise, 

ed them to make their voices heard’ in 

regard to conditions of tendering and contracting 
mM @ way that would be impossible for a single 
— or even the association of @ single town, 
ey were also united to the National Federation 
lean rticipated in, as well as assisted in, acoumu- 

& large reserve f ; their obj 
to act equdaliin came 2 + gyn 

chitects, Engineers, and Surveyors,” and 


Mr, Frank W. Wi 
Mr. Peter Viquills: Me. A. B. I. Cotterell, and 


responded.—Mr, George Hi 

Proposed the toast “ ra 4 (Treasurer ti ), 
Mr, G H. Perrin and Mr, T * 
The Visitors” were dul 


eu ad supported _ during his two years 
‘ as 

ae that their Association * was _—. 

Gen” pthough his friend the Treasurer (Mr. 

-* Sumphries) reminded him that their 





expenses were increasing, He was so that 
during his term of office the building trade had 
been in a depressed state, but he thought that 
there were 
He was pleased to say that the tionship 
between the builders and their workmen was 
most satisfactory, and the Association had 
decided not to ask for a reduction of wages, 
believing that better and more pros us 
times were ahead.—Mr, R. F. Ridd was Secieaed 
as the new President, and the chain and badge of 
office placed upon his shoulders, 

GLascow ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN’S 
Society.—A meeting of this Society was held 
last week in the Technical College, the President 
(Mr. Colin Sinclair) in the chair, when Professor 
Charles Gourlay delivered a lecture on Salonica, 
illustrated by lantern slides, also by drawings and 

hotographs, some of which were taken by the 
ecturer, Professor Gourlay said that the modern 
town of Salonica was first known in history as 
Therma, but Cassander changed its name to 
Thessalonica after the name of and in honour of 
his wife. After touching upon the many historical 
associations, both sacred and classical, connected 
with the city and describing its beautiful situa- 
tion, the lecturer referred to its ancient walls, 
white tower, and sculptured Roman arch, Then 
in considerable detail be described in the following 
order the Early Christian and Byzantine churches, 
now mosques, which still.zemain in a remarkably 
well preserved state in this modern Turkish town, 
The Church of St, George, with its circular nave 
and beautiful mosaic decoration of the interior 
of its dome, which is the greatest and best work 
in Byzantine mosaic now in existence; the 
Mosque of Eski Djouma (formerly a three-aisled 
basilican church) ; the Church of St. Demetrius, 
one of the best preserved and most finely pro- 
portioned of five-aisled basilicas of the Earl 
Christian period ; the Church of Sta. Sophia, wit 
its interesting plan and dome at the crossing, 
which is decorated internally with a very beautiful 
mosaic, the subject being the Ascension ; lastly, 
the later examples: St. Elias, with its triapsal 
plan; St. Bardias, having the typical Greek 
cross plan ; the Holy Apostles, with its one central 
and four smaller domes, showing thus in ita pris- 
tine form that which became a universal feature 
of the Russian churches; and St. Pantelemon, 
a small but interesting church now restored. 

Proposep Art ScHoot ror EpINBURGH.— 
The Lord Provost’s Committee of Edinburgh 
Town Council discussed on the 21st ult. the pro- 
posal to found an art school in the city. It is 
understood that the Government are willing to 
contribute a certain sum towards this object on 
the understanding or undertaking that a con- 
siderable contribution is made by the city. It 
was stated that the Government were prepared, 
in the event of Edinburgh not doing something, 
to hand the sum over to Glasgow. Ultimately 
it was agreed to remit the matter to a sub-com- 
mittee to consider as to the attitude to be taken 
up by the city.—Glasgow Herald. 

Puotocrapsic Survey AND ReEcORD OF 
Surrey,—The annual meeting will be held in the 
lecture Hall, Public Library, Kingston-upon- 
Thames, at 3.30 p.m., on Saturday, March 10. 
The President, Viscount Midleton, will give an 
address, and the report of the Council and the 
accounts of the year ended December 31, 1905, 
will be submitted. The meeting is open, not 
only to members of and contributors to the Survey, 
but to all interested in its work and aims. 
Arrangements have been made for an exhibition 
consisting of a representative selection from the 
2,000 prints already in the Survey collection, in 
the Art Gallery, Public Library, Kingston-upon- 
Thames, This will be open on the day of meeting 
until 9 p.m., and again during the following fort- 
night until dusk. A short lecture, illustrated by 
lantern slides, will be given on each Saturday 
evening at 8 p.m. 

British Fire PrevENTION CoMMITTEE.— 
The Committee completed a further series of 
important fire tests last week, their investigations 
terminating late on Saturday. Two concrete 
floors were under test for the of classifica- 
tion as affording ‘‘ Full Protection” (Class B) 
against fire, this necessitating a fire test of 
foar hours at temperatures reaching between 
1,800 and 2,000 deg F., followed by 
the application of water from a steam fire 
engine for five minutes (two branches), the 
floors being loaded with 2} cwt. per ft. super. 
vee one floor was of ng concrete ey 
with expanded metal lathing, ens y 
encased ordinary girders. Tle other was of 
clinker concrete reinforced with small joists, 


almost identical design of Thames ballast concrete 
having failed last autumn, Two fire tests with 
roller shutters (Kinnear type) were also completed 
by the Fire Prevention Committee, one with 
double shutters for a four-hour test, and one with. 


indications of better B sirnarweg 





@ single shutter for a two and a half hour test, 
followed by the application of water. Both 
attained classification as “Fully Protective” 
(Class B and Class A pe en, JT both were 
of thin steel plate under ; in. thick, and both 
had, prior to the final application of water, been 
subjected to streams of water fifty minutes before 
the conclusion of the tests—i.e,, they had this 
additional test applied beyond what was nceessary 
for classification. 


—_—+—_2<>-- 


Legal. 


WEST-END ANCIENT-LIGHT CASE. 


In the Chancery Division, on the Ist inst., 
Mr, Justice Joyce concluded the hearing of the 
case * rh apes v. Pg and Others—an 
action by the plaintiff, Mr. Alfred e, inst 
the defendants, Mr. James Windus Me we 8. 
Hoare, and Messrs. E. Lawrence & Sons, builders, 
for an injunction to restrain the defendants, 
their servants and nts, from erecting or con- 
tinuing the erection of new buildi 80 as to 
cause a nuisance to the plaintiff or his premises, 
and from injuring darkening, or obstructin 
the access of light to and through a skylight an 
certain windows in the plaintiff's premises as 
the same were formerly enjoyed, and an order 
to _ down so much of the buildings as were 
higher than the old buildings which formerly 
stood on the site. There was also a claim for 
damages. The statement of claim alleged that 
the height of the defendants’ old buildings was 
48 ft. from the ground level and 23 ft. from the 
party wall, and that defendants had erected on 
the site a new building consisting of shops, 
warehouses, and tenements, the rear walls of 
which were about 60 ft. in height, and only about 
10 ft. from the party wall. Plaintiff alleged that 
the effect on this was to cause a substantial 
decrease of light coming to the lights and windows 
in question, and was such as to render his house 
uncomfortable according to the ordinary notions 
of mankind. There was also a claim for trespass 
in connexion with the party wall. 

The defendants did not admit that any of the 
plaintiff's lights were ancient, They also said that 
the walls of the old buildings they had demol- 
ished were dark and unsightly, and no light 
could be reflected from them, whereas the walls 
complained of of the new buildings were faced 
with white glazed bricks, which afforded a con- 
siderable amount of light to plaintiff's premises. 
They further denied that their new buildings had 
or would cause any nuisance to the plaintiff 
as alleged, and that they would to any appre- 
ciable extent affect the plaintiff's light or inter- 
fere with the, comfortable enjoyment by the 
plaintiff or his tenants of the premises. 

Mr. Hughes, K.C., and Mr. Crossfield appeared 
for the plaintiff, and Mr. Younger, K.C., and 
Mr. E, Ford for the defendants. 

Mr. Hughes, in opening the case, said it raised 
two points, the important one being the question 
of ancient lights, and the other a minor question 
about a y wall. The plaintiff was the lessee 
of a building named Cavendish-chambers, which 
was in a street recently called Duke-street, but 
was now called Hallam-street. It was a large 
building, and the plaintiff was the leaseholder, his 
term being seven years from Christmas, 1904, 
The rental of the plaintiff's building was 300/. a 
year, and it was let out by him as residential 
chambers, The windows affected were nine in 
number. The defendants, Windus and Hoare, 
had an agreement for a lease of certain buildings 
in Great Portland-street, being at the back of the 
plaintiff's premises. Defendants had pulled the 
premises down and had rebuilt them. Both the 
defendants’ buildings were erected under one 
contract. 

Mr. Younger said that so far as he could see 
the building complained of was that of Mr. Hoare 
and not that of Mr. Windus. 

Mr. Hughes said that for all practical purposes 
defendants were partners in the matter. 

Mr. Younger said he appeared for all the 
defendants, but he did not admit that statement 
of his learned friend, He had got to make his 
case inst each defendant. 

Sy an tp Oh, yes. So far as regards an 
injunction no difficulty arises, but on the question 
of damages there might be some difficulty about 
severance of damages. : 

Continuing, the learned counsel said that the 
writ was issued in May last, when the defendants 
buildings had not gone very far. On June 20 
19065, a motion was made for an interim injunction, 
but by consent no order was made on the motion, 
although it was that plaintiff was not to be 
prejudiced by the building having gone on since 
the date of the motion. It was said by the 
defendants that the intiff’s lights were not 
ancient, but he c prove they were. The 
windows in question were by no means too well 
lighted before the defendants’ buildings were put 
up, and the result of what had been taken away 
was to render the rooms gloomy and uncom- 
fortable. He should call evidence to show that 
the effect of what had been done was to sub- 
stantially diminish the letting value of the 
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plaintiff's property. The other point with 
regard to the party wall arosé in this way. 
The building owners, wanting to interfere with the 
party wall between the two properties, gave the 
usual notice, and a Mr. James Naylor acted 
for the plaintiff, and a Mr, White for the de- 
fendants, and an award was made as to the 
alteration that might be made in the party 
wall, In point of fact, the party wall was raised 
higher than the award allowed, 

His lordship : What do defendants say about 
that ? 

Mr. Hughes said that they declined to pull 
it down, and set up the contention that they were 
entitled to another award, When the plaintiff's 
architect complainedt, he defendants’ architect 
said he should go to a third surveyor to see if 
he was entitled to keep the wall as it was. 

Mr. Younger said the plaintiff pleaded that 
the party wall was a tres and an interference 
with the light. The defendants said there was 
no ground for saying that the wall interfered 
with the light, and so far as trespass was con- 
cerned the case was in the hands of a third 
surveyor, He thought that so far as trespass 
was concerned it was very trivial, 

Mr. James Naylor, A.R.I.B.A., examined by 
Mr. Hughes, said he practised at No. 19, Hanover- 
square, and was Assistant District Surveyor for 
Marylebone. He was called in to advise on 
this matter on February 21, 1905. He had care- 
fully examined and measured the buildings, 
and had prepared the drawings counsel had 
made use of. He had inspected the interior of 
the plaintiff's building on the question of light. 
The windows “‘ A and B ” lighted the rear room 
on the first floor, which was unoccupied at 
present. “C” lighted the staircase, “D” a 
water-closet and bathroom, “‘ E ” a sitting-room, 
“F” @ water-closet on the ground floor, “ K ” 
a bedroom on the ground floor, “‘ M”’ the studio, 
and “‘N” a sitting-room, There was a room 
just behind the studio which got its sole light 
from the skylight in the studio, He went into 
all the rooms before the defendants’ buildings 
were completed, and had been into the several 
rooms since the defendants’ buildings were com- 
pleted, The room lighted by the two windows 
“A and B” was now uncomfortably dark ; 
so much so that a gentleman could not see to 
shave in it except on a bright summer day, Before 
the defendants’ buildings were put up the light 
was none too good, but now it was very much 
worse, The staircase light was important. 
Since the defendants’ building had been put up 
it had made the hall distinctly gloomy and the 
staircase badly lighted. 

The witness was then examined as to the other 
windows and lights said to have been affected 
by the defandants’ buildings, and gave evidence 
to the effect that the light was nowsubstantially 
less than it was before. He considered that 
owing to the defendants’ buildings the depre- 
ciation in the letting value of the plaintiff's build- 
ing would be about 35 per cent, As to the party 
wall, the piece put on not sanctioned by the 
award was shown on the model. 

His lordship said here that some arrangement 
ought to be come to on that part of the case. 

Mr, Younger said that his clients would pull 
that part of the wall down, 

His lordship: Therefore it is not necessary 
to go into that part of the case. I should have 
thought that for a small sum the plaintiff might 
allow it to remain up. 

The witness, in cross-examination by Mr. 
Younger, said that his view was that the light 
to all the windows in question had been damaged 
by what the defendants had done, An artist was 
still in occupation of the studio, The glass in 
the roof was slightly obscured by a coating of 
dust. It was a well-lighted room before the 
defendants’ buildings were erected. It was now 
an extremely gloomy room, perfectly useless as a 
studio and practically useless for residential 
purposes, He thought the result of the de- 
fendants’ operations had been to depreciate the 
letting value of the plaintiff's rooms by 35 per 
cent. He thought the rental value of the studio 
was reduced by 50 per cent. 

The rent of the studio is 1001. a year ?—Yes, 

Therefore, according to you the present value 
of it is 501. a year ?—Yes ; it can never again be 
used as 4 studio. 

Mr.-E. A, Gruning, F.R.1,B.A., examined by 
Mr, Hughes, said he had not known either the 

laintiff's or the defendants’ buildings before. 

e had examined the plans and models and, had 
visited the buildings on May 29, 1905, and 
February 9 last. Both were fine days. When he 
went in May last defendants’ buildings were not 
completed. In his opinion the defendants’ 
buildings had very materially affected the light 
coming to plaintiff's windows on the ground and 
first floors, 

In their present condition are the living rooms 
comfortable according to the ordinary notions 
of mankind ‘in respéct of light 1—No, I do not 
think they are. 

Are they in such a condition of light that a 
man could carry on’his ordinary occupation there 
as beneficially as before ?—Certainly not, 

Eaxmination continuéd. 

One-third of the light falling on the floor of the 





ante-room at the back of the studio had been 
taken away now. 

In answer to his lordship, witness said he under- 
stood that the studio had been a good one, and 
had been used for the purpose of painting 
portraits, 

Cross-examined by Mr. Younger. He had 
no knowledge of the premises prior to his first 
visit in May last year. 

Evidence was also given on behalf of the 

laintiff by Mr. John Slater, F.R.1.B.A., Mr. 
B R, Crickmay, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr, C, H. Giddy, 
of Messrs. Giddy & Giddy. 
At the close of the plaintiff's case Professor 
Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A., was the first witness 
called for the defence. He said he had visited 
the premises in question first in May of last 
year and afterwards in February of this. The 
opinion he formed was that the deferidants’ 
buildings had not caused a serious or material 
obstruction of light to the plaintiff's windows, 
and sufficient light was left for the quiet, com- 
fortable use and occupation of the mises, 
He was confirmed in his opinion by his subse- 
quent examinations of the premises, At the 
present time the unobstructed light to the 
windows “A and B” was 49} degrees, In his 
opinion the studio was a well-lighted room, 

fendants’ premises had not in his opinion 

appreciably affected the light of the studio, 
ith regard to the other rooms, they were all 
sufficiently lighted, many of them _ beim 
exceedingly well-lighted for bedrooms, He h 
made the usual tests in the rooms, and found 
that he could read smal! print in all parts of the 
rooms, 

Cross-examination, 

He held the opinion that a bedroom could be 
too well-lighted, 

The following experts also gave evidence in 
support of the defendants’ case—Mr. Matthews, 
F.R.1.B.A., Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, 
F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. W. H. White, F.R.1.B.A. 

At the conclusion of the addresses of counsel 
his lordship reserved judgment. 





ACTION BY CIVIL ENGINEER FOR FEES, 

On the 22nd ult, the hearing was concluded of 
the case of Walton v, Cartland and others before 
Mr, Justice A, T, Lawrence and a special jury, 
an action brought by Mr. J. B. Walton, a civil 
engineer, of Hythe, Kent, against Mr, J. F, H. 
Cartland (since deceased and then represented 
by his executors) and Mr, Joseph Rowlands, of 
Birmingham, to recover a sum of money for 
services rendered to the defendants and for money 
paid at their request. 

The defendants denied that they employed the 
= and they further said that they had paid 

im all that was due. Third parties were 
represented in the case, viz,, the Great Western 
Railway Company and a Mr, L. R. Walker. 

Mr. Hugo Young, K.C., and Mr, Whateley 
a for the plaintiff ; Mr. Montague Lush, 

.C., and Mr. Horace Rowlands for the defen- 
dants; Mr, J. A. Simon for the Great Western 
Railway Company ; and Mr. Coles Preedy for Mr. 
Walker. WM 

Mr, Young, in opening the case, said that the 
claim was made by the plaintiff, an engineer, for 
services rendered in connexion with the making 
of a new line in Wales called the North Pembroke- 
shire and Fishguard Railway, and which consti- 
tuted a through route to Ireland, The line was now 
under the control of the Great Western Railway 
Company and would be very soon opened, There 
was, apparently, no question as to the plaintiff 
being entitled to be paid ; the point was, who was to 
pay him? The amount he was entitled to could 
not be determined by the jury ; that would have 
to be got elsewhere, The jury would have to 
say whether the plaintiff was not right in trying 
to fix the responsibility on the gentlemen with 
whom he contracted, leaving them to be in- 
demnified wf anybody upon whose shoulders 
liability ought ultimately to fall. The learned 
counsel then narrated in detail the various 
steps taken to ge ony certain lines in this 
locality, and said that in 1902 the company 
entered into a contract with a Mr, O’ Kell to make 
a line from Rosebush to Fishguard, the con- 
sideration being that he should receive the 
whole of the shares of the company, the’ latter 
undertaking to invite public subscription for the 
same, This contract was assigned by Mr. O’ Kell 
to Mr. Rowlands and Mr. Cartland, In 1903 
the idea entered the heads of Messrs, Rowlands 
and Cartland of extending the local railway to 
Fishguard, ‘to have a pier and harbour at 
Fishguard, making the through route to Irelarid, 
The details of the various schemes which were 
pew oe | presented to Parliament were ex- 
plained, and it was stated that in October, 1905, 
the plaintiff was employed by the defendants to 
do certain work, aintiff was paid an amount 
of money under that contract, but the present 
claim was in respect of extra work for which he 
was entitled to be remunerated, as ‘the whole 
rus (rove idea of the scheme was altered, and he 
had so much additional work to do, 

After a great deal of evidence had been given, 
the whole matter was referred to the official 
referee, Mr. Edward Pollock, 





—- 
ACTION BY DECORATIVE ARTIST AGArygr 
BUILDERS, 


Tue case of sds ay James Johnson & Sons 
Ltd,, came before Mr. Justice Lawrence in 
the King’s Bench Division on the 24th ult,, an 
action by Mr. Felix De Jong, a decorative artist 
to recover from the defendants 7771, being the 
balance of an account for plastering and decors. 
tive work done in eonnexion with the erection of 
alison Theatre of Varieties, Gateshead 

_total bill was 1,2771., but 500/. had been 


we F. Le ho appeared 

; . BE. F. Lever, who ay for the plainti 

said the question for his lordship was, whether it 

suing the defendants plaintiff was suing the 
proper persons, There were three people con. 
cerned in the erection of the theatre, Ther. was the 
theatre company, the building owners, Mr, James 

Johnson, the original builder, who undertook 

to do the whole of the work, and James Johnson 

& Sons, Ltd., which ‘Was a company formed 

for the purpose of carrying on his business. The 

defendants said that the plaintiff should have 
sued the' theatre company,who were the building 
owners, but he contended that it was the present 

defendanfs ‘who were liable... In May, 1904, 

when tht°theatre was to be erected, his client 

got intb Yommunication with Mr. Stewart Mould, 
who was the architect, and who, it was plaintiff's 
contentioOn, was acting for Mr, Johnson with 
reference*to the sub-contract for work which was 
done by the plaintiff. He believed that the sub. 
contractor always looked to the builder for pay. 
ment, and therefore, as in this case, the builder 
was liable. Mr. Mould had given a certificate for 

500l., representing a = of the work done, and 

this was sent to Mr. Johnson with a request for 

payment, and James Johnson & Sons, Ltd, 
sent the cheque. 

The plaintiff gave evidence that Mr. Mould 
told him that the amount to be paid him for his 
work was a provisional sum to be included in the 
builders’ contract. 

Mr, Garland, who represented the defendants, 
said his contention was that right through Mr. 
Mould was acting on behalf of the theatre 
company and not for the defendants, and he did 
not think Mr. Mould had any authority to give 
any undertaking. 

n the result, his yee in giving judgment, 
said the conclusion he had arrived at was that 
Mr, Johnson, sen,, was greatly interested in the 
theatre company, and he was the person who had 
the money and was financing that company. 
The present defendants had not made themselves 
liable, and therefore he gave judgment for the 
defendants with costs. 

—_———_o---—__— 
PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED, * 

3,268 of 1905.—J. N. Russert: Method of 
and means for Heating Buildings by the Circu- 
lation of Steam or Vapour. 

This relates to an installation for heating 4 
building by the circulation of steam or vapour, 
and consists in the combination of a vacuum- 
creating device to which the outlets of the several 
heating units are connected, with devices provided 
upon the inlets to the respective heating umts 
adapted to be manually adjusted without dis- 
mantling the valve so as to permit of the maxi 
mum opening of said inlets being instantly 
varied, 

6,529 of 1905.—A Roserrson : Sliding Sashes 
for Windows. at 
This relates to a sliding sash for windows sliding 
in an outer frame and operated by racks and 
inions, and consists in the provision of channels 
in said sash with ratchet-teeth at the bottoms 
of said channels, and of loose bars located in said 
channels and provided on the underside with 
corresponding ratchet-teeth to those in the 
channels, so that when the loose bars are moved 
the ratchet-teeth over-ride and press the rail 
against the water-tight packing on the outer 

frame, : 


9,079 of 1905.—Tue PreFector WINDOW 
Company, Lrp., and T, F, Caunt: Casemen 
Windows, 

This relates to a casement window in which the 

casement revolves on Vertical axles, and which 

has a U-shaped moulding at the top and bottom, 
and L-shaped mouldings at the sides. 

10,454 of 1905.—F, D. Rosinson: Lourve 
Venti for Top, Bottom, or.side of Window 
Sash or Casement. 

This relates to. a. detachable window or like 

ventilator, and is characterised by frame 

provided with a series of lourve.bars formed ip 
one with the frame or attached. thereto either 

rigidly or pivotally, a gauze or perforated 20 

backing to said bars and frame, means such as 

grooves for the reception of the sash cords when 

used as a top ventilator, and means such 98 

bevelled and bottom edges to fit the window 

sill and under edge of bottom rail or sash when 
used as a bottom ventilator. 


od 





* All these a are in the stage in which 
ee to the grant of Patents upon them caB 
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the scratineers on the election piety 3 t candidates 
for a and to proceed wi Sk tae cbetiow of 
didates for Seppe Fa ES 
attention to the terms 

and ask what steps Baty dongs bmw 
formulate a scheme for the solustarship or prize, 
and he will move a resolution. 


8 p.m. 
ey ny ee —Mr. R. G, Allanson-Winn, B.A., 
as Ya heer go ~ Cable Groynes.” Mat nm. 


Srehiledural — 
« Chere seer Fiitinga.” Titustrated by lantern 
, TURSDAY, MaRce 6, ay 
Institute of Sanitary Engineers (Studenta’ —_ 
Professor Adams on “ Supervision of Works in Progress.” 
7 p.m. 
Tastitution of Civil Bngineere.—({1) Papers to be further 
Pe | Pies tee tor Better Roads,” by Mr. 
G. R. Jebb, and “‘ Country Roads for Traffic,” 
by Mr. J. E. Blackwall, B.A. ; (2, time 
Widnes and Runcorn porter-Bridge,”” by 
Webster. 8 p.m. 
WEpnNespay, Manos 7, 
ical Institute—Mr. Ambrose P. Boyson 
Danish and other Scandinavian 


, “The 
Id. 


7,30 
“Socity of Arts —Mr. J. C. Doliman, A.R.W.S8., on “* Art 
pee pear ey Photography.” Mr. David Murray, B.A., 


de. 8 p.m, 
" rgh Avchitectural Association.—Mr. R. 8, Lorimer 

on Sseotch Gardens and Garden Architecture.” 8 p.m, 

o THURSDAY, eng hy eee 

3 pany, London Lectures on 
Monde Counnna th .—Mr. G, Gerald Stoney, 
B.E., on “Steam Turbines—Land and Marine.” 8 p.m. 
Institution of Engineers.—Mr,. V, A. Fynn on 
“A New Single-Phase Commutator Motor.” 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY, MaRcu 9. 

Architectural Association.—Mr. Gilbert H. Lovegrove on 
“The A.A. Camera and Cycling Club Excursions,” 
illustrated by lantern views. 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers bp Lae Meeting).—Mr. 
R. Freeman on “ The Design of a Two-Hinged Spandrel- 
Braced Steel Arch.” 8 p.m. 

SATURDAY, MaRcu 10. 

Architectural Association. —S ng visit to the Royal 
London Friendly Society's ing and Tollard Royal 
Hotel, Southampton-row, W.C. 2 p.m. 

Junior Institution 0; Engineers, —Conversazione. Mr. 
C, Alfred Smith, B.Sc. on “ The Evolution of the Man-of- 
War,” illustrated by lantern 5p 8 + a 

al Institution.— Professor ., homson, M.A., on 
.—Visits to Edin- 


: A 
‘burgh Castle and addition to ety Renken. 
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Bion, Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, 
‘lon, etc., a. per annum. 
ttances (payable to J . MORGAN) should be ohtneeed to 
The Publisher of “ Taz BUILDER, ”* Catherine-street, W. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and ao Se SUBURBS, b 


al 


prepaying at the Publishing Office per annum ( 
numbers) or 4s. Sabaes ty Fidos (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving “‘The B Friday Morning's Post. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS, 
singer insite rca tem atin 
uantity obviously affect 


pa Ae A bered make pe 
w sho remem by th 
this information. ipsa me 





BRICKS, &c. 
Hard Stocks i 7 . 1000 alongside, in ri 
Rough Stocks and er 
Griz: ee oe tn 1 40 ” ” ” 
Picked Stocks for 
Facings ......... ae ° es delivered. 
Ptbiakdheahsbas ” t i 
Red Wire Cuts .. 111 0 ie ’ —— 
Best Fareham Red 312 0 ae o 
Best Red Preased ‘ . 
0 Ty ° 
ie Tasing 0 ’ ” 
Staffordshire ... 315 0 e 
Do. Bullnose ....” Rae ca eee 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks codes 3 14 0 ” at ” 
Guiazep Bricss. 
White and 
Glazed 
apsanhe 6 0 
si ee ae ee 
Quoins, “Bullnose, .. 
eae 00 ” ” ” 
Double Stretchers 19 0 0 2 ” ” 
bleHeaders..16 00 (, |, 
One Side and two i 
aoe 00 ” ” Py 
Splays, Cham. 0 0 ” ” ” 
ee: # 00 ” ” ”» 
G Stretch- 
cola ‘Bullnoe, 00 * ” ” 
and | ee 14 00 it ” ” 
Double Stretchers 15 00 ” ” ” 
Double Headers... 14 0 0 ” .” 
One Side and two ’ 
Twoiidssiae °° * * 
Svleys,” Gham: 0 0 oo ” ” 
esnnk —s 140 0 Pm» * ” 
Dire and 
ppe alt 
Glazed ............ 00 » less than best. 








Stourbridge 
we—delivered = s. 4, 
Barts Sto on wag- 
gons, Depat .........-00 1 6 per ft. cube, 
Do. do. delivered on road 
Mine Bime Deott oe i ff» os 
RITLAN zB a 
Ocoee Whi must onteed 
bind Depét, “a 21 
Base Paelivered on road yee 
Pad 
Elms Depét, or 22 ” 
. 
Ancaster in blocks........ “3 , Byeriata tne deem, 
gina ¢ SRS 3 . 
Dale in blocks ... 2 4 oa ves 
Red ” oog 2 2 - ” 
Clossbars Red Fresstone 3 : pa 
Y peat oe Hood ” -” 
a blocks. 2 _ ee 
6 in. sawn two sides land- 
ings to sizes (under 
On. eee sudccicarestes 2 Sperft.super., ,, 
6 in. rub two 
ID axnickctainiaecs 2 a a 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs 
{n Biocsunbeises 0 113 pw ~ 
2 in. to & in. sawn one 
side ¢ 
$MSOS) .00.22cesrsqororsresones £3 . a 
14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto 0 6 pa i 
Seen ein Vike, 8 Operate, 
im boc. ’ 
in my rtge oma tos oe sated 
40 ft. super.) .........0 28 ft. super., 4, 
6 in. + Eee ewe sides na > 
pic emt bie 3 0 a a 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs 
(" mm Gytindes 1 2 a ma 
. self-faced m 
Sekatiibntntbeenihoubess 5 i i 


8. d. 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 0 per ft. cube, deld, 
- rly. depét. 


» » o» §6 in. sawn both 
sides landings 2 7 a 

rly. 3 
» oo oo 9% im. sawn both 
sides random 

geaasiaes eS Seer ” 

Fe ae ao Sie, do. 84 ” ” 

—. 


In, In. 
crates is 268 © per 1000 of 1900 at v. a. 





12 ” ” 
20 10 first uali ” 13 0 ° rT » 
Ma. . ges ¢ : 
16x8 7650 ” ” 
20x10 best blue a 
madoc ......... 1212 6 ” ” 
16x8 612 6 ” ” 
20x10 best Eureka un- a 
“a. Sees ee oe 
18x10 pm o « ta 8 O ” ” 
16x8 » » + 10 5 0 ” ” 
20x 10 permanent green 1112 6 pee ri 
18x10 ” ” 912 6 ” ” 
16x8 oe ” 6 12 6 ” ” 
TILES, . 
6. & 
Best plain red tiles... 42 0 per 1000at rly. depdt. 
ip and Valley «.. 3 7 perdoz. rw 
Best Broseley tiles ............ 50 0 per 1000 ~ 
Do. oe er siinoseesith " 4 rs oe 
an tiles ... 5 
Best Buabon or esd 33 
brindled do. wards) ... 57 6 per 1000 o 
Do. Ornamental do. ............ .. % ae 
ip tiles O per doz. = 
tiles 0 ” ” 
© per 1000 os 
1 per dos. ce 
8 ” oo 
oon 1008 o 
8 ” » 
0 per 1000 a 
3 iid » 
0 per doz. te 
6 ” 
WooD. 
Buitpise Woop. per standard. 
Deals : best 3 in. by 11 in. and 4in, 4 8. 4, 
by 9 in. and 11 in. .................. 0 o %% 
Bottena best 3) siubidheskisiaitodsibs 0 ..14400 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 
8 in., and 3 in. by 7in.and8in. 11 0 0 ...12 0 0 
Battens: best 24 by 6 and 3 by 6.. 0 less than 
7 in. Sin. 
Deala: s@CONB ...........cc0cseceecesces 1 0 Oless best. 
Battens : seconds.........0.+......+4. ow O19.0. 
Sim. by din. aad te. by @ in. 900... 10 bo 
2 in. by 4 in. and 2in. by5in... 810 0 ... 910 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
1 in. and 1 in, by 7 in. .............010 0 more than 
battens. 
2 in, 100 






































—=:_ 
WOOD (continued). 
Buitpine Woop (continued). 
At load of 80% MEME Dine in COB «er 
Fir timber: best Dansig ‘¢ oa eee 
or Memel (average $10 0. 5 6.6 MMM Compo Pipe 
CRONIES © sinsecssanencersickaces ¢ = 
Small timber (8 in. to iim)" 312 6 He 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) ...... 3 0 0 |. 819 9 MMMM GilosinD ..cccceeceroee 
Swedish wo” fet 
Sedbanwabvaeerbeedderveee » 309 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 3 5 0 |. 315 | MMMM strong Sheet....-- 
Jormmurs’ Woop. At per standard ete 
Sea: first yellow % 
7) Te enone 240 0 0.25 94 
Bh BE OM cistgemnphosegvcbontenn 2200 B04 
Battens, 2} in.and3in. by7in. 1610 0 .. ig 4 4 
Second yellow 8 in. by 
i eee 1810 0 ...% 04 
Sin. by 9in. 1710 0 | 19 9 4 
$4 in. and 8in. by 7 in. 1310 0 2. 1419 5 
be deals, 3in. by 11 in. a 
SRR ct HS ey 
Battens, 9in.and Sin. by7in. 11 0 0 HOt 
8 in. by 11 in. .........0 eens 0 0 2104 
2 Bs BU © Biciccscscetsesscens, at ss : oo 19:10 6 
tt 15 09 
Second deals,3in. by llin. 16 0 0 ...17 04 
Do. 3in. by 9 in. .............+ or : -2 06 
SS ehahetnnhnnneetthe Siegebayece ae 0 
, Lhaled ey sei 
pascee 14 0 
Ws Ba WO hanccss: ccccaeses... 1210 0 wi 4 
Battens... sie 000.109 
oo 
First white deals, 3in. by 11 in. 1410 0 ... 150 6 iC, Cty «++ 
” ” Sin. 9 in. 13 10 0 eee 1410 6 ” 
Battens 1100 . 12 04 
0 ..1410 4 
0 ... 1310 0 
0.1100 
0 ..%0 00 
ee ey 
4 upwards, 
wes 
0 ” 

6 0 5 0 SRRed Lead, Dry ..... 
scape $33.3) 
per ft. cube.. 050.056 

Bis Wann Oak. ft. sup. as rr cee 

— af gh“ ypareacnne wr OOF = ila: 
basco, per . super. asinch... 0 0 9 010 

Selected, Figury, per ft. super. ar |e 

i ie tiniiebsdaeisvaabintiniee = ; 

a ie 0010... 019 
Teak, per load. ................ <> lade .2 00 
per ft. Bs cspessensa Eee cnentes 7"040..050 

tin. = hae planed da Per square. Extra Pale Paper . 

* geensetensect canmmunme ye waey T Japs Go 

“a a i lio : oe and 4 0. ON and Mahogany 

low. laned PrUns WiC 

sag cacti ee owe 108 Berlin Black ....... 

Lin. by 7 in. white, ‘planed and one ou ¢ Mibrench Sod Birusis 
oo a ee Se and 12 6 .. 0180 
1} in. by 7 in. white, planed and 168 

AO sc taeeaanainsdecoesiantone 015 0 .. 016 1.840 (drawing 

qin. by 7 y' oe 013 6 NOTE ‘The res 

and beaded or V-jointed brds. 011 0 ... He Op A 

1 in. by 7 in. ” et 0 ~ one thors, 

1 Pin . " 012 9 ... 0150 We cannot unde 

j a Sabet’ perenne lous tea Ti. es; may pt 

ISTS, GIRDERS, éc yeuta, or for mod 

JO Tn London, or delivered paves 

Railway Vans, per tou. we oe 

Rolled Steel ordinary 28.4. £84 DESIRED ° 

Joists, oO 7 10 0 ESIRED, 

evesanssccsseseswesnssessanusanse a All communica’ 

Compound Girders, ordinary 00 Dane and address 

Goan enn em we seseseses p H : . 4 00 Se not. No 

Steel pound Stanchions ...... communications. 

Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 900.00 ‘Weare compell 

Fi ee 2 0 8 A HOE fing addresses, 

Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions 810 0 ~ 

ordinary patterns...... 710 0 ett the a 

METALS, Per tou, in Londo, Biprwsived, rd by the 

_ eee 8100. 800 Po ofan artic 













ice, _ The 










i} 
Sheet fron, flat, ordinary 
Onttnany Sees, © 2 ft. to _ 
| _ Bft, t0.20 g. -....-.--- Tes “Ss , «- 
Gal wee eo. sesceseoe ag 1 © u« “e 
Sheet ‘fron, tart et — om 
miss ign le T00~ = 
Bg aid i 71 0 = 
aii Sree 2 4 3 ” 
rH ocraa: ee Rae p tsp ray 
and thicker oe vr yle: 
Pee gm ont oa i 19 10 [<2 : ra Taylor, arc 
ee eases 1415 0 ae ; aye on™? 
Cut Haile, Sin. to @ tn. teense 910 0. 9 a 


60 0 69 60 wm on Bt 


RoSeSor 
eccoocechFT 


standard, 


SSS Swe 


Seco ooo 


BSeaasEse Ba 


_ 
ooo c@eooeomo Sa ooo 


— —~ ft et 
se CSs 

tos peo 
coos oS ooo 


~S=nek 
oo ooo co oe 


a 
=] 
“<= 


os: 
on 
mwa = 


o eco 
lo ee co 
-_ 


- 010 
. 028 


~ O16 
200 


. 050 


‘ta: O44 tii a 42 
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. Per ton, in London. 
LEAD, &¢ 2s. 4 2s, 4, 


coneseseereaererert 


eeenecenewonene 


paseeeenenasraree® 


~o ooo oooo 


ocococo ooo 


sreceesee® 


LISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
= . per ft. delivered. 

ie ” ” 
” ” 
” ” 
” 
” 
” 


igu a and” Oxford 


: ciled 2 i ADOG oc cccrccceee 


” oS Sa Soeoaesee 


Furpentine in barrels sinesiaiinbainaei 
i in drumr ... rr a 
Benuine Ground English White Lead per ton 


moh Boocococooon, 
Ccoonowwon SS 


47 
BOTS SO Mm & DO ND BD LO es 


F 


Palo Copal Oak ...::..,ccssssnanssesesindessisesestensons 
Buperfine Pale Elastic Oak ............:cccsseeeree 
fine Extra Hard Church Oak.............0+.s00s 
Buperfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 

Churches ........:.vcostssssccssesseerenssonsnoetiee 


oer eneeeeeereeees 
COAT Ree eRe eee eee eens eeeeeeenesereeee 
Fee nen eenereeereeesenene 
Pee e ee ee ew eneneeereeeecenenees 
CRS R RN Tee eRe ben eeeneenee 
Penne eee e en eee nee eneseeseeeeneee 
eee eee near eOer es teeeesseseerreseseeee 
Pane enone eee ereeeeeseereeeeenene 
CAF e Ree PERO ees eee eee Nees reeeeneee® 
CRA e eee eRe renee ererenenee 

OPA nRU Renee en eN eRe en ener etene SeEeee ee 


eee it tet r errr rer errr Ts * 


SOONG ar 0001 snseocsceqachesnhoesiatdbaicoulcablaitiioes 
och and Brush Polish .......0...c.0csssesseesee 


SooCOoOC OK OMOSOSS coc] 
| nll onl cael 

SSSanceackek- boone ShHSa 
SOomooaccosoocooeae cans 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J, 89 C, (drawings received).—H. & P, (received), 
NOTE.—The responsibility of mgnea articles, letters, 
ni pers reed at meetings rests, of course, with the 
We cannot undertake to return rejected communica. 
uous; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
irawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
hents, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
Mi, anless he has specially asked for them 
etters or communications (beyond mere news items 
ay been duplicated for cher journals are NOt 


All communications must be authen 
tane and address of the sender ‘aes ae pu — 
tion or uot. No notice can be taken of anonymous 


communications, 











semsniay,,, TENDERS. 

ould be addressed for ineertion under this 

Mt ater than 0 om omni Baitor, and must us 
b Tenders unless : 


is stated, nor 

nie he , Dor any list in which the lowest 

“is Teasong”) Wes 10 some exceptional cases 

notes accepted, + Denotes Provisionally accepted, 

AYLESBURY he erectio villas 
hing road Atay FoF the © in of a pair of 

ar, Taylor, archttece’ oremeeeat®. Jones © Cocke, Mr 

ne, © F. Cannon ... #1168 Webster & Cannon* £1,098 


Messrs, W. T. F. 
J. Mead 





AYLESBURY.—For the erection and compiction of 
mmar school, master’s house, playing sheds, and 
ences, cte,, in Walton-road, Aylesbury, for Governors. 
Mr. Fred Taylor, bury. Quantities by 


7,367 
7,844 


7,822 
7,765 
7,498 


teeeseee OFYUR | UF, Sh, UIUTUR. cca ee 


ee Hacksley Bros., 

Honour & Son .... Wellingborough*,. 7,228 

BARNOLDS WICK.—For street works, part of Long- 
field-lane, for the Orban District Council, Mr. P 
Bennett, Surveyor, Town Hall, Barnoldswick, Quantities 
by Surveyor :-— 

° a 16 8}E. Smith, 
Brown Barnolds- 

8 soe 106 611 wick* ...... £155 0 0 

-- 18613 2 


18411 9 


BECKENHAM (Kent).—For the erection of a private 
residence at Hayes-lane, Beckenham. Mr. G. St. Pierre 
Harris, architect and surveyor, 8, Ironmonger-lane, E.C., 
and mn Kent :— 

T.G Soocetes SAE 2 aes oe 





W.S 
Ww. J. J 
Donal 








BEXLEY HEATH (Kent).—For the erection of a small 
villa, Mr. G, St. Pierce Harris, architect and surveyor, 
8, Ironmonger-lane, E.C., and Orpington, Kent :— 

Be FOR as be ko divicedcvetisdauneessr £415 7 

BRADFORD. — For erecting chapel and schools, 
Shearbridge-road, for the trustees ot the late Mannville 
Chapel. Mr. E, H. Parkinson, architect and surveyor, 
Queensgate-chambers, Bradford :— 

Mason and Joiners: J. Moulson & 





Bees ENG. DUNNE ooo kciccviccses 
Plumbers : Atkinson & Smith, Frizing- 
ho SPR EDO Rows E 145 


Tiler ; T. Thornton, Shipley ........ 

Painter ; J.C. Calvert, Bradford .... 

BUCKINGHAM. — For additions to the National 
Schools, Lillingstone Lovell, forthe Managers, Mr. Fred 


Taylor, arc Aylesbury :— 
ype eee 


CANWELL (Staffs).—For further alterations and addi- 
tions to the Hall, for Mr. Philip 8. Foster. Mr. C. M,C, 
Armstrong, architect, 5, High-street, Warwick :— 

G, Hodges ........ £2,649 | W. J.Whittall & Son, 
W.&J, Webb .... 2,621 Birmingham*.... £2,371 


CASTLEREA (Co, Roscommon),—For constructing 
houses, weir slu and water course (Ballaghaderreen 
Electric Lighting Works), for the Rural District Council. 
Mr. Christopher Mulvapy, engineer, Athlone :— 

McKee & Me- . Clarence, 
neh aie £1,053 3 4{| Ballisodare, 
Co. 8! .. £1,13000 
J. Regan{ .... 89400 
¢ Informal. 








CHELTENHAM.—For erecting new school buildings 
to accommodate 1,100 children, fr the Naunton Park 
district, for the Education Committee. Messrs, Chatte 
& Smithson, architects, 17, Regent-street, see == — 

me, 


W.T. Bloxham.......... £15,797 ...... 
Pethick Bros............. LO vevnes 
Wilkins & Son .......... CS es 


we eerereeeeene ABSID se ewee 


eeee 
eeeeeeesee ee £9,900 seesee 
eeeeeeseeee 


seeeeeeeeeee SUEVPYV se eeee 
eeeeeeeerereseces SUVOW seeee 
eee 


er eneeereree 





at private residence. 
aes ee anes 


0 i 
Ordos @ Bea..--» £615 | R. Lowe .......... £538 
T. Knight........... 576) T. D. Graty* ...... 519 





.—For the execution of 
vate residence. Mr. G. 
surveyor, 8, Ironmonger- 


vooscedsece S68 10 


YFORD (Kent).—For the execution of certain 
acmaaine saaies ray oe Mr. G. St. 
Pierre Harris, “ 

, and Orpington, Kent :-— 
ag bat £316 0} Ellingham & Son £264 11 
W.&A. Smith .. 283 15|T. Knight ...... 247 0 


ING.—For alterations and additions to ‘‘ West- 
con mah” for. Mr. C. 3. Wills. Mr. A. W. Venner, 


Redhill :— 
comp y oaneun “0 | Lk 


& Sons, 
pted ....-. 1,619 Dorking* .. £1,475 
—s alto wieet 1,150 
¢ Withdrawn, 


CHISLEHURST ( 
certain decorative 
St. Pierre Harris, a 
lane, E.C,, and Orpington :— 
Warings 











DARWEN (Lancashire),—For the erection 
Carnegie 


eee eee ween 


oo 


eee eee eee eee eee ee 


B28 


eoooroooeo 


eee eee en enee 


ee eee ee ee 


— 
Ts 
. 
os 


BESeee 


Pee eee twee tenes 


- 


ss 
.-3—) 
~ 
8 


ater eens 





GUSTON.—For erecting the Duke of York’s Royal 
School at Guston, near Dover, the Com- 
missioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings :— 

T. L, Fearon .... £154,395' J. Shelbourne & --- @am 
R. & G. Bresley 134,500 (Co. ...........£124,200 
soe 184,500 F. Miskin, Ltd... 119,884 

- 133,500 T Hawkins & 

Sees) - OO sscaaccsca 
130,900 
rowning.... 129,800 

owlem & Co., 
ae 129,590 
129,000 


. Davies & Sons 128,910 Son.......... 


H 128400 GE 
Le , W. Willett ...... 


ec eccccese 127,593 ° ecccce 
127,474 


MM. eee. 196,588) Co, Led....... 
Holloway Bros., . jee 
(London), Ltd, 126,300 C. Wall, Ltd. .... 
A. Hudson & Co, 107,789 


may 


2 


118,240 


“ 
x 


os 





HIGHWORTH (Wilts).—For alterations, etc., at the 
Fox Inn, for Mersrs, T. and J, Arkell. Messrs. Drew & 
Sons, architects. Regent-circus, Swindon :— 

P. Chick, Highworth® .........ccccrcces 





INGATESTONE.—For erecting an engine house, con- 
structing a small covered service reservoir. and other 
works, for the Chelmsford Rural District Council. Mr. 
J. Dewhirst, Engineer, Avenue Chambers, Market-road, 
Chelmsford :— 

Dp Choat & Sons £1,508 0 0 

OD. 6:06.<,0 010 . Green, In- 

1,820 30); gatestone*.. 1,497 100 
1,789 0 0/ Executors o 
17530 00 J. Arundel... 1,422 03 


ISLEWORTH.—For making-up part of Alexandra- 
road, for Heston and Isleworth Urban District Council, 
Mr. P. G. Parkman, Engineer and Surveyor, Councit 
House, Hounslow. Quantities by Engineer and 
Surveyor— 

aE. b sioncknacabcoveecces £186 15 11 





KING'S LYNN.—For pulling down and rebuilding Nos, 
43 and 44, High-strect, King's i. Messrs. A. R, 
Calvert & W. R. Gleave, architects, Nottingham :— 

G. Hopewell & Son, Nottingham* ...... £ 
[Lowest of nine tenders.] 


LEVENSHULME.—For erecting a new elementary 
school at Errwood-road, for Lancashire Education 
Committee, Mr. Henry Littler, County Architect, 16, 
Ribblesdale-place, Preston :— 


eooceoscocosoooso 
esecosooooososooo. 





LITTLE BROMLEY.—For erecting a new sohool and 
teacher’s house at Little Bromley, near any Rd 
Essex Education Committee. Mr. F. Whitmore, ty 
Architect, Duke-street, Chelmsford :— 

Saunders & Son, Dedham, Colchester* .. £925 





LONDON. — For reconstructing the swing-bridge 
carrying Old Gravel-lane over the entrance to the East 
London Dock, for the London County Council :— 

J. Weetwood & Co., Ltd,....... 
A. Findlay & Co., Ltd... .. 
J. Cochrane & Sons 
J. Butler & Co,’s Trustees 
Muirhead, Greig, & Matthews... . 
A. Handyside & Co., Ltd. ...... 
Cleveland Bridge and Engineering 
Sy fee aa 16,790 11 12 


Terr r errr eee eee eee 


eer et ete teenenee 


| See Serre” 14, 
estimate compen with the above tenders, is 
16,522 17 3.) 

[Mr. A, Thorne to sub-let to the undermentioned firms 
(or to such other persons or firms as may be approved 
by the engineer under the contract) the undermentioned 

the work—the manufacture of > metal 


& Co., Ltd. the Bush 
td., or R. W. Blackwell & 
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—— 
List of Contracts, etc. 
is COMPETITION 
‘ ti aero 
= —— == a = ae a op miles of 
é Nature of Work. By whom Required, Premiums, Designs tg Sed el 
ze Bea ___|_e deliver EINO-UP 
: LDINGS 10 SHOPS .... | J. H. Batte | 252, Beate, Conpat coe 
“DESIGNS 708 ALTERATION ov BUI TO cece Me seseeeeeesees | Coe rece reese eee seen neces esses Oeee eats tees reece No date, Hlementary S¢ 
a a rer nn rm 2 nn ern ers —— SS = <= Gasho er ~t 
Flints and Gra 
; Maintenance © 
CONTRACTS. . —— 
250 ye of Lo 
(For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) oe ee 
no 
se SS oo , *SCH. BLDGS 
ger = *ADDITIONS 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of ones ete., : weiaes by Tenders to *ADDITIONS 
r be delivers *NEW SCHOC 
oe — —___ Steet at Aa 
Sewage Works, Harley, Wentworth ......... schbcntnWarsunsie Rotherham R.D.0,.......... J. Pistts, Surveyor, High-street, Rotherham .....,........ ath 
Geriats Gh, ucchdnaghadedihavsensasscapucesrnievesnd Staines R.D.C. ‘2 Surveyor, eda ag tw yy tow ef Middlesex .............. ~ ‘ Heating Two 
Removing and Refiving Cornish Boilers ................ .»... | King’s Norton, ete., U.D.C. : Surveyor’s Office, 23, Me werege King’s Heath ........ do, *cONSTRUCT 
Seats for Chapel at Workhouse, Gravelly-hill.............+.00: Aston Guardians .......... C. Whitwell & Son, Architects, 23, Temple-row, Birmingham do, ay . 
Alterations, etc., ab Witton Hall, Witton ...........eeeseeees do, J. North, Clerk, Union Offices, Vauxhall: road, Birmingham do, Tramway Bal 
278 lineal yds, of Red Deal Fencing, etc., Bitton Estate ........ Teignmouth U.D.C. ........ ©. F. Gettings, Surveyor, Town Hall, Teignmouth ........ do, Residence, Se 
Remaking Streets, panne ips bhbGbhaSG ARRAN ER wEKOS eapee en Benger UDG. vcccesces .-. J. Milliken, Clerk, Towo Hall, Bangor............... ainweis do, Bridge in Fer 
Winstone, Sng Acie ak Lawasy Balai Sunderland B.D.0.......... . 'T. Young, Surveyor, 17, John-street, Sunderland .......... do, Alterations, « 
per Boiler, Heatin, Apparatus, ete., at Leundry, Sunninghil. Saddleworth Guardians. ..... Master of Workhouse, Runninghill, Dobcross.............. do Coens Oe 
OWUMED ann BATMAN o-oo ds coos oosncsenenacuck Willesden D.C. ..........++ Council's Bugineer, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W. ......-..-.. do, *ERECTING | 
ant tm nk ok Failsworth U.D. a: dewteece Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Failsworth ................ Mar. 1 “REPAIRS, & 
Making-up Leighton-road, Bush Hill Park............+.e++0+: Hofteld UDC. oi eeeseseee Be Surveyor, Public Offices, Enfield -;...... 2.2... do 
Gene. WBA oo. cha nthel ia cake tied ok ines > sdbanbunekead Northampton R.D,C......... W. Tomaiin, Clerk, 14, Guildhall-road, Northampton “rat do, 
Cattle Market, St. Columb Major, Cornwall...............0c00s Cattle Market % 4 ig e- Office of Company, Fore-street, 8t. Columb .............. do 
: Rag Warehouse, Parkfield Millis, Fountain-treet, Morley ...... J. Brumfitt & Son .......... T. A. Buttery & . B. Birds, Architects, A Morley do, 
4 nt Oe severe bosons Saecessseessenrensesentesne sone ee Seer sia eg Deanagate ter se cerseceenecs do. 
‘ x nfants’ School, raci epgrprovesoresere morgan Coun iu ws ranklin, Westgate-stroet eocvcccesses 
: ; Improvements at Llancarfan Council BE 5c nos ak ceesknes do, : “a ‘ Corti to 
: j Teachers’ Rooms, etc., Port Talbot School...........s.sseeeee do. = do, 
ae Alterations, etc., to Brithdir Council School ............. scene do, do, do, nie 
i Alterations, ete., to Troedrhiwfuwch School ........... Satie ee De do. do, Be Gn 
A 4 res, & ONS peo Ae RES ARR OS beemkhaenen wena ine am pean Fs . H. Barber, City Gas ncaa Council House, Birmingh 5 
ie ; Road Metal, Cartage, eto, ......... Sacdec uses inkbebyerkvenkes Durham Count Surveyor, § Shire Hall RN 6 os xs cde eueehs Suc eie e 88 ; E — ' 
: on ; 80 tons of Cast-iron Pipes, i Swedes neces cba ta hese habeoass Lanarkshire aio Wad Com. J. & Leslie & Reid, C.E., 7, George-street, Edinburgh.. do, OT era 
7 at a << be oo aoe va dewawaedsoa bbee usteaes —— a oo 5 do, *RURVEYOR 
by making, Kerbing, Paving, etc. ........+--esesseesececees ro uacil ., awe oe Boro eer, T ; 
7 g F 1 Limestone Channeliing, Kerbing and Paving, Compton, Gifford. : Plympton St. Mary R.D.C. .. M. W. Wic Teme asiaoe F mane . eos do en Stat 
GEE Pate Ak WINE ci na ccccd ieee occckedabissavesssctece Leeds Highways Committee. . oie E ' -bui Sohaieis ‘ soe 
sia : : g ys y Engineer's Office, Municipal-buiidiags, Leeds ........ do, 
7 e 3 Sewering and — of Back Bowes-street, Waterloo ......... - Co ME kb os 6 6b0' b's R. Grieves, Surveyor, Seaforth-street, Waterloo, BI do, —== 
ae Bl ; Granite aaa eee avececcsecee phe kkk tahucwesVasace Choriton, etc., Workho. Comm. J. Macdonald, Poor Law Offices, New B t., ochester Mar. 9 
Tah ; Building Materials, etc... .. eebisdan poh eenitenasatentsiabhn Cardiff Guardians ...,...... A.J. Harris, Clerk, Queen’s-chambers, Cardiff ............ do, 
ie | 3 é eed png REP stecee ces oeeeeeees eee apes sede -S ae neer, 36, Fisher-street, na le do, 
¥ Cross-Com pound Condensing Engine..... pvetext eeebie fieid Corporation.... K. : 
. = Kilowat Traction Generator, etc. .........0eereseces ° | searket HE besten as a Retdenseld.. oo 
i RO .ccopccccerescdebsrosscceovrescesege eesseces ececes ° arborough B.D.C. . .» W.H, Blouat, Surveyor, La ntoa, Ru Ce ie Le'pgidieay do, 
i; } —_ hepa = REE exese Sccctnsaesees & tesecee occcn | MOORE BLIDIAN cdscss veiccs “| Pigs bray y Foams ary, a dass tevesece do, 
; P| Ogden ered rere eesseeeessesese eeeesese '. 9 . 
F. 3 Converting Cottages at King’s Cross, Halifax, into Shops.. yew ewan as Ke speaee Jackson & Fox, aan sttalisex’ re NOHANE — fo, Benen see 
Eas j oer at iota iispe, Mocks Pe: SIRE ae As. Guateet Same Sephedae cael Pty ety ang Sisco Uewbensete do, 
Z rmary lp SAVES sete eee @eerereee MR cesta kexe Architect, > 0 
if ; Laying Drains, etc., at Union Infirmary, H Hope, Bectes. EARS, do. as > Manchester ............ vc Me Steacereatn 
? Bie + Road BOND ss veinc cc csdounsecelssciesesenss «sees Biccall R.D.C. ............  B. Townend, Olerk, 1, Abbey-place, Selby ....... do, 
ts Beet Alterations, etc, to Breinton Manor House, Breinton 2.22.20... Sobsegies Groome & Bettington, Architects, Palace-chambers, Heretord do. SSORPLUS E 
Carting Materials ........ at Pet veeee Cambs, County Council...... | J. Papworth, Landbeach, Cambs. .........ceecceeeseess do. a pegs 
3 . Carting Stone, ote. .... steeeeeeveees +++ | Stafford B.D.C. ........+.../ Ws Morgan, 4, Martin-street, Stafford... .........5.0ee00+ do. aaont 
eee a s OM. va cndwahantetes ‘ depeweshsenatnbiaesdaeen vue do. : do 
: Deen RED UD hc inc ccarsccens caveurasnttanciecas Clown B.D.C. . -seee J.T, Pears, Surveyor, Hollin Hill, Clown, Chesterfield do. ‘BUILDER'S 
. f Extension of Boardroom, etc., Bakewell .......... III] Bakewell Gaardians .. 127": nitect, Hall, Bakewell .......... STONE WH. 
ib ( Steam _— and H atin poe Pome ca een or E. M. Longsdon, Archi Town Bakewell ........-. > ‘BUILDING 
Chee | ons to w aper Mills, orth . aaneaee C. F. L. Ho tects, Lord f do, 
oe J echin Ming Wy WUBIN da..c.50sasapcaseuensoccevscsccoas ii!) Kiveton Park B.D.C......... J. e. L, omit & Bon, Archit Per Station, Snedield come do, BUILDING 
: i Materials ...+..+00. bvbeedweaees an Pipa denke vn edssee ence Eastbourne Town Council. . Yi y ae one Town Hall, Eastbourne insoes* do, JUFORD, Bi 
8 i DINING - ccucteidusamaadteernenmasn A CME: Eccles Corporation....... T. T. Picton, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ecc f do, ‘PREEHOLI 
tj aa 2 TOON, C0o, 00 vcccercccesecssecsesesoea Adeeee (hasesheveesuns Kent Bridges, etc., Committee Couaty Surveyor, r. West Borough pp eto "maidstons aun do, THE HOLB 
ee : Anaual ONNOIND,. 5 i vic un nevnescatssestanekbeninisctcecsncns Hoylake & West Kirby U.D.C. Engineer and Surveyor, Town Mall, Hoylake............++ oa ae 
: i COMPLETION or TRANSEPTS, — CHURCH, 8.W. DIST. | The Committee .......... -» Rowland, Piumbe, & Harvey, Archs., 13, Fitzroy-sq.. Mie do. See 
é Anaual Coa NE ka cancsdnansunesgnenios cone cevaneceon Gainsborough U.D.C. ...... Engiocer and Surveyor, Council Offices, Gainsborough...... ‘Mar. 12 zs 
Matec Ta ebtaateeatesaaons 00806960036 n000ncseue oe} COD IMEOD cc coves ... | T. H. Hartley, Borough Sarveyor, Town Hall, Colne ...... do, 
i Gartine, Tooke Bilis staenisess Sineseeee ee beevasessececcceccce | MOE soot Aa hata dae | C, O, Bawstron, Dis eee rr srosseneeees +e ro 
| % 2 RAE Re eee. iecinesdes Somes : 
he Sewage Outfall Works, Fleckney ..... pansies ioakness vsecees | Market Harborough R.D.C. .. . Evers’ ngineer, 6, Mills _ 
¢ \ earned pi South-street, Elgin. . 00500600 sn 00 68bn supe 5 ag | PE eae Seca coenty Bove bat ta do, ; 
‘ Sererits, oa ce besesarcoccecovoce Darvel Town Council... . O, Hart, C.6., 134, bt. Vincont-atrct, Glasgow. ecccece do. TEN 
| st city Supply Department: ;::°:: sadeencnacnse Pah Ctooes Se ccens og Dower-siess, Baink Sckbedaeeessse do, LONDON.- 
tit i Furniture and Fitiings ior Liars, ely’ Oui 6. °02°000°.5 King amen Som - 3 amltoo crag oN ender Gityaauare, Leeds ss. Peckham, 8k 
i aa M Se OCKS coccvcceccccccvcccccscscccccce socscoee | Morley waye ‘Comalites | W E. Putman, Borot Eatner town Morley... do. and Pubtie Be 
SMU scxhaikauhocasn are aa ad amit raha coous (MMMM ose eecsc. C. H. do, : 
Li) Pet ; Granite, Kerb, and Channel ooo ncn ec cece. ‘| Broadstairs, ete, U.0.0."°"". Hi. Hund’ CB. Town Surveyor oa Ea ~ eee do, ete 
4 Furo nt Infants’ and Salterhebbie Schools ...... Halifax Education Committee J. Lord, Borough ’ Halifax .........- do, 1B Sau 
+4 r “ERECT. jsuconpany' SCH. at SILDOWN, POOLE, DORSET Poole Education Co Committee.. G. A. Bligh Livesay, Valo-chmb., Old C'ston.-rd., B' mouth. do. fchery 
4s R= =——“—*C «SO ing Repairs, Workhouse, O6C......02.-..csecrsescceces .-. Liverpool Select seuyeb tite eevee do, atman & 
j Watsons] etal. Gravel sy from Dunduff QONEY a sccccvse * ear WL De Cc “ Tanrt O@en Manion”, _ eevee Mat, 13 ns 
; Sixtuencabdabteannisiecantah .. Long Orendon B.D.C......... E. 6 ese ere ; 
j Slag tee BOONES 6. visa 0s vsipccacnes bideitgedeise seeceeeseeeee Blyth and Cuckney R.D.C. .. B. Retey, Servayor, Long Grabten; Sunes)... Side on do. We Mig 
: Infant School, High-street, Over ................. ssscececese | Winstord, ete,,,Sab-committee H. Beawick, Gounty Architect, Newgate-street, Chester .... do. WVG 
F nm Beck Passage Loading trom E Hewitt-street etbeesspetes | Gwe Sows Counell veseeess G, Eaton-Shore, Borough Surveyor, Earle-street, Crewe a > Lovet 
“CONSTRUCT. oF ROADS, at0., PITSHANGER EST, HAULING The Trastess fa eros. Hal, Jone ns Camas fy Bra floes, Nuneaton 0. 5 ge 
Matetiald .. ...cccssscvens isinciwecstunenees vescecesecees Nowcastle-onsTyne Corp. .... Oi nd Keaginee . To “Tyne.. Mar. 14 ‘Lor 
ee es a Cw  amadsouaeruanesreye eceeeees cooee | Tutbury R.D.C. ..'. salves ese oF, Gham Cler: a, Union Ome go ee > © Anaeh 
sNEW POST OFFICH ay WARRINGTON 712000000000 70000 vy ‘ Hore stro, Glasgow Tea 
CHORES A0b MANMMIAES ocd oit vin sit iess od sss0cs.ce cook nal or ree Town Obes,” Works, Stneer’s-gute Sosa an He 
a0 "Gesning Fa PAINT. axp REPATRA, NORWOOD SCHOOIS | Lambeth Guardians .-...... | Guardians’ Oftces, Brovk-atrest, Keasington-voed, B.i..... Kee) 
ie os epmerecirs Lon ncemnens Fi Se peat v-oe+ | Leeds Corporation... eee City Engineer’s 00, Leeds....+5- A oc ti oA eoeeeere Mar 140.1 
Pea : eT patie eohathipneroatas dptod beige bt LIL] Merthyr Tydalete.FarmsCom, | T. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, dv 0.8 
; | i z sda r. ¥. Harve Merthyr Tydfil ‘ 5.0.8 
' Minton = ene J sssocesctptits 4 es yobs een — jo oe Bap.Com. | Ww. x shal Ate Are.,' 123, 25, Knight's Hil, W. Norwood, Lon. - > : ah 
i sRXTENSION oF SLIPPER BATHS, LATIMER- sito: ececeousebnee's ies lie! 2c yiieauall “then 
i Paving, ete. Playgrounds of Thaxted schools nee | eee ee oo Borough r Towa Hall, Wiabledon, S:Wetssccs: yy 1. Shetbo 
if Farm Dweilling-house at Smirack, Enzie................... ... | Gordon-Richmond Estates .. Esta’ — eters teemianenentenetars se do. F Woe 
B Farm Dwelling-house at Muir of olmie, Rath ven eeaes do s tes Office, Fochabers, N.B.......ceeecereceeeencecee® do, Webst 
i Essie i, hr Belle “i%...55. iene ae ee do. ee 
alntin: 2 1 
Bow’ be an ire Gerrans a anne Eb edVassseewicusee Manchester Corporation .... gee retary, Byes — Town Hau, Manches * Galbraitt 


ote reseeagerereseeces +eseeee Merthyr Tydfil Edacatn, Com. J. L, Smith, Architect, Oenteai-chambers, High-st., ecthyt rs x 
i - , a ee: aid G,. 
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CONTRACTS.—Continued, 
cota of Work or Maer, By whom Advertised, Forms of Tender, pplied | Tenders to 
- PR EO Rae ee a mio ew Te eee toh rie, by | be den vered 
Peet be iihkssvasaneeiel Sleaford R.D.C. ............ |W. B. 2a 
on tag te ete. “for Billinghay Waterworks . ae Marsden, | Engineer, 74, Southgate, Sleaford......se44 | Mar. 17 
by ccvegebaldeeneedeateas eetes Buse E os aeec ea Spenser U.D. 0. ©. B. HM Burveyor, Spennymoor PSEC POR RSET: eyed do. 
cece ce essecssessce sere sesesee COR eee aweeeeereees ways mmmittee Borough neer, To Hall ee 
ee ING-UP PRIVATE STREETS . SPie ne Siew eens neeseesse Southente oD <. évsvediads Sanat s Surve § ee itp asene ——s esense - 
Chapel and School at Booth Town, Halifax..... cadens ETE ee ee . F, L. Horsiall’ & Son Archs., “Lord tite, Halifax | Mar. 19 
Blementary Schoo! for Bt ty, Great Wratting Cais savendbens . | West Suffolic Educ. Com, .. 5 Crown-street, Bury St. Edmunds midis tapers Hea we | ie 
nt of Haverhill CoUMCH BCMOOL ..... ce ee ee eeeeenns % } 
Balsriier Foundations, Bangor ........ sie cine suneunts Bangor UDC. ........-.+- 4. peatnee. Clerk, Town a i aS ee ant ae 
d Granite ....sseeeers Casesccescence Co cererevecese BRDU... ce secesees way Surveyor, Great Bentley, Colchester...... . 
Hare devon of Roads.......+++ Daehh CAM nb ig eee cccccees sess Strood R.D.C........ quncess J. E. Povey, Clerk, Union ces, Strood” soneoaas nid scoges “a 21 
poms} Roling, Scarifying, ete PREV LPESS UCT oe ec turecececncs os “to.” ans 
cee bTedin  Cabceepeenhetee rede ceccveces Coecoen ¥ ‘ do. 
Local Pit Flints puta Mea Bh Ws bedded se ckee se do, do. | 
ert  neiherieanae’ sacanaees Derren csonces se tcc na R. P. Smyth, Clerk, Strood ............ ~ 
Annual Contracts... ..+.s+-eseees essences sees se rscees scenes Bredbary and Rom‘ley U.D.C. Surveyor, School Brow, Bredbury ....... do. 
*3CH, BLDGS. J Pr CHILDREN’S HOMES. CHIPPING ONGAR | Hackney Union ............ Clerk’s Office, Hackney Union, Homerton, E. do 
*#ADDITIONS, ETC., To MARGARET RD.SCHOOL, E, BARNET | Herts County Counci]........ | County Surveyor, MNT kictANeddhianaeceswaccedses do. 
*ADDITIONS aXD ‘ALTERATIONS 70 SCHOOL, 8T. ALBANS do. do. on 
*NEW SCHOOL anv COOKERY CENTRE, BUSEY ........ do. do. = 
Street at Abertridwr, near Caerphilly .......+sssesccsecsccees | nn eeeeee : G. A. Lundie, Surveyor, 53, Queen-street, Cardiff.......... Mar. 25 
Electric Lighting and Power. Longrove Asylum, Epsom ........ Asylums Committee of L.C.C. Clerk of Committee, 6, Waterioo-placo, London, S.W..._._. Mar. 26 
Heating Two New Blocks, Clonmel Asylum ..............0006 | eee J. F. Fuller, Architect, 179, Gt. Brunswick-strect, Dublin . do, 
*CONSTRUCTING SEWERS, BTC, .. .seeecencscesereresvece Barnet U.D.0,......cscccere Council's S.rveyor, 40, High-street, Barnet ...........2. | Mar. 27 
Elementary Schools, Commonside-iane, Ansdell, Lytham........ Lancashire Education Com. H. Littler, County Architect, 16, Ribblesdale-place, Preston . April 2 
Tramway RailS......sccececsseccceencesasevsevsssscesecees Dublin Corporation ........ F. J. Allan, Secretary, 3, Cork-hill, Dublin................ No date, 
Residence, SeasOOle.. ob ecsccccbeccccvcesvccscccccccce cous Gh, By POEs «00's dosdvede Ww.L. Mason, Architect and Surveyor, Ambleside ........ do, 
Bridge in Ferro-concrete, over Canal at Firgrove .......c.ce00. | Rochdale Corporation ...... ra Surveyor, Town Hall, Rochdale ................ . 
hase, etc., to Triley Court, Abergavenny................ | Major Sanford.............. E. A. Johnson, Architect, Abergavenny .................. do, 
Covering Pipes, ete., with Non-conducting RR ee: West Riding Asylum, Wadsley J. wW. Cotterill, at the Asylum, Wadsley, near Sheffield .... do. 
“ERECTING PORTION or CHURCH at  BECKEN HAM. . | Rector and Churchwardens .. A. H. Hoole, 36, Great James-street, Bedford-row, W.C..... do. 
*REPAIRS, Etc., COSBY CHURCH, Ngan LEICESTER ...... ved The Committee ............ H, Cayley, Bank- chambers, Rothweil, Kettering 0... csccce do. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Natare of decisis, By whom Advertised, Salary. Appts 
*SURVEYOR’S ASSISTANT...... 000 cecscersceseescsseness Beckenham U.D.C. ........ | LODE, OT ORBUMT oo ccccccccccccccccsccccccccccesecccece | Mar. 13 
*ASSISTANT EXAMINERS IN FATANT OFFIOE sageveestuse Civil Service Commission .... | Not stated...........c.cceeccecccceesceneeeceetteceres Apr. 5 
*SOPERVISOR OF ROAD-MAKiNG .......-00-000. medevves . Brit, Central African Protect. | SUC, .UUG.. HOT GMBMMR . «ocd cleec ccc ctddcecccccosstcce | No date, 
AUCTION SALES. 
Nature and Place of Sale. 
*S0RPLUS BUILDER’S PLANT, OLD KENT-ROAD, 8.E.—469, Old Kent-road, 8.B......... BR. J, BOOM oo. cccncccveccss 
*WOODWORK. anp CONTR’S, MACHINERY, Etc.—Stanley Bdge. Saw Mills, King’s-road, 8.W. J.T. "Skelding ... 
*DEALS, BATTENS, BT0,.—Great Hall, Winchester House, Old Broad-stroet, B.C. ............ Churchill & Sim . 
*BRICKMAKING PLANT, BUSH HILL PARK BRICKFIELDS, ENFIELD—On the Land . Alfred Bowyer .... 
*BUILDER’S, IRONFOUNDER’S, ETC., STOCK-IN-TRADE—18-20, Southwark Bridge-rd.,8.E, H. W.Smith ............ 
*8TONE WHARF and CONTENTS, REGENT’S PARK —- N.W.—At the Mart utley, Son, & Vine 
*BUILDING sae nian ae Arms Hotel, North rane, © eco cecevecoseececcere ... ©. Sparrow & Sons 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING 8 tt a aaa Arms Hotel, orth Fiochley, N. ........ . 
“BUILDING SITE, HAYMARKET. S.W......... cc scsecccccrscsecessonsenes PRI ac cndgskbecsaecasbecnecestedgecepecace 
‘ILFORD, BARKINGSIDE, FREEHOLD LAND Axp COPTAGES—At the Mart ...... . Alfred Savill & Sons 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, SHEERNESS—At the Mart, E.C.........--seeeeenees . Tuckett & Son....... 
‘THE HOLBORN TOWN HALL, GRAY’S INN-ROAD, W.C. —-At the Mart, E.C.. Jones, Lang, & Co. 








* Those with an asterish are advertised wn thie number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv, vi, vill. x.; Publie Appointments, xx.; Auction Sales, xxxiv. 





























TENDERS.—Conti 45. | LONDON BOARD OF EDUCATION TENDERS. LONDON.—For decorative repairs, 77, Redcliffe- 
eit inued from page 2 Poe South Lambeth road (Heating Apparatus) — ~~ = ae J W. Morley & Co., surveyors, 
nae —For erecting a new sorting office at | ee ee SIO Ne iy *s Cou 
am, S.E., for the Commissioners of H.M. Works | Ware Nobbe SE REE aa cea ee ° W. Hawtrey & Son £172 10) ‘G. Basing ...... £130 0 
and Pubite Buildings :— | BON isk ie sk Resi ete verve ee sista ve H. Smith & Son.. 142 : T.W. Heath &Son* 124 10 
B. t. J. Jeffreys & CO, ......--22eee: sicnse: See J. Bugg&Son .. 136 
St Se gas ro : eee as oe | ‘ Ce 2) See eee Po teed 
us ons 8, é Stevens &SONS.........-sacccees ese LONDOR «er he eonstion of married con - 
Sounders ‘Tees 8,585 0 .... 100 00 -- | Sagan Paany os Repo ters, and alterations at the workhouse, Pulhee P Pa ~— 
oe Phare 3401 0 .... 6186 TMG 2ii wees ve 5 ahha tke Viewressien’ 200.8 road, S.E., for the Guardians of Fulham parish (revised 
beeen mtd, othering- J J. Vottom & CO, icccsccdceccecce cess: 853 16, tenders), tee A. Sanen Sack, architect :-— 
Cathe ngce**** 8,876.0 ...:> oi Wenham & Waters, Ltd, ........ a RR Barker & Co. . £1,579 Taylor & Co., Ham- 
= ros, Sa eee ae ©, Kit -cc cn caancgvsccegenpece 765 0 F.G. Lawrence.... 1,564] .mersmith*...... £1,467 
Welle sarees eee - 3,328 0 .... 529 00 Lancashire Hea’ Co., Ltd. ........ 759 0 Cowley & Drake .. 1,507 
Levene chi 2s? i 8 +, 4 00 G.& B. Bradley, and 70, Elfort-foad, ahi ‘ 
Ma. os . a Highbury? ...2...200-+00- seuvece —For erecting three blocks 
a Wells, & Go., | (The a "s (Hdueation) estimate comparable with | y,'Rural District Counc’ ‘Moser Te Me Loteena 
RA ae ceewage * Hit 0 eee —_ | ) these tenders is £765,) Sons, architects, Foregate- street, RRS 
O AageaMe + seve ee 4 0 ee oa | ty Lyham-road Be ag eee, T. G. Haxley, Malpas, Chesttire .,...... £2,108 
H.L. Holloway .... $180 O™iv., 200 _| W, J. Coleman yy 
Ture ¢ Appleton :. $180 0 ..-. ~40.00 *| 400. 2.-4-- Siel 0 0 |S Re S oa, 0 MEADVALE (Redhill).—For the erection of residence 
em Ltd. 8,075 0 .... _  ‘Triggs ..4.+- 130 00] Ltd., $10, Brix- on Cronk’s Hill-road, for Mr. Alfred Machin. Mr, A. W. 
aw. Bans vse» $089 0.20) 7100 | See *!:*: 417 0.0] tonetoad .... 94180 King @ Son -'.- £1,440 J. Gann x 
0, Paerakes + ose 8,131 lo. 131-16 0 . net tl hm t—ti( KT ES Oe... aycott ........ £977 
he be +$ 0g os - 3,063 0 .... 96 00 102 00 os SOME. Beeeee . 1,250] Wickman & on, 
BB Nahtingus : i ° soa: 88 38 via fitame”: eee 21s8 Reigate* ........ 
x etre 2047 0 ei ie 1 carter & Amaya srsessssers 114 @ O 
‘ anes —_—r ” cas Oe RRM Y.— 
Y, Garrett & Son... 0.2.52 36.00 _ RB. H. & J, Pearson, Societe 168 2 9 ge ea Fa A gg omer —_ 
Webster & Soa 2810 0 .... — Tie ogee tak... M8 8 aantities not supplied :— —_ 
x Baer & Co, 13 6 Itt Foo WeSma eGo c (tists. 9840 Q | ¥_G.Lawngucs-. t200.48) Cal @ fon... £810 0 
o tase Lo * erto 
Weg Bs BIB. 15, BO 00 & Hickman, Lid ciisstsess, (| Stoken @ Son .... 888~Q| Molesey*...... 794 0 
Fr gtyte ees: 2760 0 2... 88 00 P. Bird & Oo. . 4917 6 Gaze &Son...... 859 0} ~ 
% OSEER, oy re, 2,962.40 4- "gt 1210.9, .. L 1 Begs ateeet, cevgynneneeseess be xe 4 f ae Con sé Sciam é “ 
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NEWBURY (Berks).—New scheme of outfall drainage 
and construction of bacteria filter. The London and 
Surburban Sanitary Survey Association, OConnaught- 
mansions, Westminster :-— 
W.N, Kak — .. £847}A. H. Houghton, 





T. C. Ranger........ 823 Donnington*...... £674 
Victoria Sanitary En- 
gineering Co....... 795 





NOTTINGHAM.—For business penton. Nos. 48 and 
45, Clumber-street, Nottingham. . A. RB. Calvert 
& W. R. Gleave, architects, ettinghem ° 

J. Wright, Nottingham® .. padeun Geeneen .. £987 
[Lowest of ten tenders.) 


ORPINGTON (Kent).—For the erection of a private 
. 8t. Pierre Harris, architect 





house, Mr. G.58 EO. ana + ode and surveyor, 
8, Ironmo! .C., Orpin — 

T. —- £1,119 &8on .... £1,014 
J. Smith.........- 1,097] W.Owen ........ 908 
Scapecieed & Son.. 1,077 | Killick & Co,* .... 








ORPINGTON.—For the erection of a of semi- 
detached villas in High-street, Orpington, Kent. Mr. G, 
St. Pierre Harris, architect and surveyor, 8, Ironmonger- 
lane, E.C., and Orpington :— 

W. Owen® .......05. pivaeanahion Sewage £660 


ORPINGTON (Kent).—for the erection of two houses 
and shop premises, ‘‘ Aynscomb —_ an Mr. 
G. St. toon Harris, architect and surveyor, 8, Iron- 
monger-lane, E.C., and Gestnenees — 

A. Pannett® ....... eceneceae 


PARKSTONE. — For additions and alterations to 
Sandecotes School, Parkstone, for the Church Corporation, 
Ltd., London. Mr. Walter Andrew, architect, Parkstone. 
Quantities ty the architect :-— 

Milier & Sons £2,910 10 0| A. J, Colborne £2,686 8 6 
Burt & Vick.. 2806100;/;Baker & 

Brown & Son 2800 00) Pearcy, Park- 
Jenkins & Sons 2,744 00 stone® ...... 2,576 11 6 
A. & F. Wilson 2'734 14 4| 


PARKSTONE.—For the erection of a bungalow at 
Sandbanks, Parkstone-on-Sea, Dorset, for Mr. Stewart 
King. Mr. Walter Andrew, architect, Parkstone :— 
Miller & Sons .. £1,899 Baker & Pearcy, £1,204 0 
Jenkins & Sons.. 1,625 0} Chinchen & Co 














Burt & Vick.... 1,53310| Parkstone* .. 1,216 0 
A. & F, Wilson... 1,445 0 

PEPPERMINT.—For rebuildi: hg sen (County) 
Bridge, for the Main Roads and Bridges Committee of the 


County Palatine of Lancaster. Mr ¥ W. Compton Hall, 
M.Ivst.C.E., County Bridgemaster, Preston :— 
Er eae £617 125 


PRESTON.—For widening Reedyford South (County) 
Bridge, on the main road from Nelson to Barrowford, 
for the Main Roads and Bridges Committee of the County 
Palatine of Lancaster. Mr. W. Compton Hall, M.Inst.C.E., 
County Bridgemaster, Preston :-— 

FeO: 6 hnckicdnawsbhennte ccs £38413 3 








REDHILL.—For the erection of residence on 
Redstone Park, for Mr.J. R. A. Campbell, Mr. A, W. 
Venner, architect, Redhill :— 


Drowley & Co. .... £1,150,8.Jeal .......... £850 
C. Parsons........ 965 | A. B. power ais ei 840 
T. Bashford ...... 933 | A. B, Apted ...... 789 
J. Waycott ...... 874], E, Worscell, Speabill® 787 





REEDYFORD.—For widening Reedyford (Hundred) 
Bridge, on the main road from Nelson to Batrowford, 
for the Main Roads and Bridges Committee of the 
County Palatine of Lancaster, Mr. W. Compton Hall, 
M.Inst.C.E.. Len Bridgemaster, Preston :— 

Go DRMNNOR so 0 60-6 nc cwhncaatine sds £1,750 0 4 


STOCKPORT. —For the ‘completion of Chestergate 
Council schools, for the Education Committee, Messrs, 
Cheers & Smith, architects, Blackburn and London :— 

J. Ridyard, Ashton-under-Lyne* cxwion £10,651 


SWINDON.—For the erection of the Ferndale-road 
Council schools, for the Corporation. Messrs, Nicholis & 
Stockwell, architects, 25, Regent-circus, Swindon. 
_——— by Messrs, Drew & Sons, 28, Regent-circus, 
Swindon :— 





Jenkins & Soms...........0-.+- £14,687 0 0 
eee ee 14,400 0 0 
Jo MUO GONG 65 os ie vieees kad 14,1238 0 0 
Bes SS 255g nk bSGeataeans 12,996 611 
pS Lk RAT ee 12,960 0 0 
eR Ee ees ee 12,735 2 8 
T. Cuthbert ...... APE Ss ASE Gets 12,700 0 0 
Ss x PE 45d s ded cba cue 12,157 9 0 
H. & C. Spackman, Hunt-street* 1202916 4 





SWINDON.—For erecting houses and shop in Princées- 
street, for Mr. W. J. a. Messrs, Drew & Sons, 
architects, Regent-circus, Swindon :— 

te 83 


A.J, Colborne,. £598 7 6|J.G. Norman. 
H. —o Spack- |. J. field 00 
seeeeee 685 0 0! FPydeman Bros.* 444 10 0 


[All of Swindon.) 


SWINDON.—For making-up back road. rear of 
Deburgh-street (even), Swindon Estate, for Mr. James 
oer er J.P. Messrs. Drew & Sons, surveyors, 
Tydeman Bros., Swindon*® .......... £116 00 
[Three tenders re received. ] 


THIRSK.—For Lambert Memorial Hospital extension 
scheme. Mr. T. Stoes, architect, Westgate, Thirsk :— 
’ £366 








Builder; W. Jackson, Thirsk ...... 00 
Joiner ; M. Westwick, Thirsk ...... 185 00 
Pluwber ; T, Ames, Thirsk.......... 96 
Painter : J, Butterford, Thirsk ...... 16 00 
Heating : T. Ames, Revues ous 76 
Electric > E. Tumber, Thirsk. . 8 80 
Blectric Light : E. Tumber, Thirsk .. 10 40 
Slater : Baynes & Beck, Ripon ...... 39170 





TILBURY.—For 


A. Hill- Willis, Surveyor. Council Offices, 2, Orsett-road, 
Grayz. Quantities by Surveyor :-— 


H. H. Carter... £400 1 2/| F.& A, Willmot £299 0 0 
¥,. EB. Smith .. 38918 0} Baby &Chivers 298 2 6 
w. W. Cooke .. 875 16 2/H. Philbury .. 205 7 10 
W. G. Thomp- Elvy & Son .. 204 0 0 
gon ........ 85218 0} W, te .... 261 0 0 
G. B. Ross.... 338417 4) Pavitt & Sons 25211 8 
Brand&Sons.. 331 7 9|R. J, Mead, 

W.T. Green... $1511 0 Thar- 

W.H. Hyde .. 81310 0| rock (Essex)* 282 1 0 
Mundy &Co... 309 9 5& 








WALPOLE 8ST. ANDREW Sagem —For alterations 
and additions to house and barn, for Mr. William ba 


Messrs. Walker & Walker, architects, Wisbech and 
Terrington St. Clement :— 

J.T. JOWSOD.. 200. | ke Se rr ee £500 
Ys Sere enn 612|G, Holman ........ 4 
G. FT, Wethiivacccens Emmerson & Son 485 
J.8. Johnson ...... 650 | F. 8. Flood® ........ 


J. W. Wilkinson .... 582 





WATFORD,.—For alterations to Yew Croft, Bushey 
Heath, Watford. Mr. Fred Taylor, architect, Ayles- 


bury :— 
D. Cook & Son, Leighton Buzzard.... £568 0 0 


W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


LIMITED, 
121, BUNHILL BOW, LONDON, E.C. 











Telephone No. 1365 London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, and Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 














The BATH STONE FIRMS, Lt7., BAT, 


For all the Proved Kinds of 
BATH STONE. 
FLU ATE, for Hardening, Watervrootoy, - 
eS 5} a 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 





GREEK MARBLE. 


White and Bive Pentelikon at Lo Pri 
for BUILDING PURPOSES.” 
Beautiful Colours for Interior Decoration. 
Pull Particulars and Samples :— 
MARNOR, LiMireno, 


18, Finsbury. 
sasaki ie 8, bury-square, E.C, 


Asphaite.—The Company (ile. B. and Metallic Lava 


Glenn), Office, 42, 
hag vo Ee Te he to cheapest materials 
or damp courses, way arches, warehouse 
athe flat roofs, — on and milk. 
granaries, - rooms, terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 
SPRAGUE & CO.’B, Ltd., 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, etc., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. [Telephone No. 








il 


TP 








‘*QUANTITY SUBVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 
For 1908. price 64., post 74. [n leather, 1/-, post U1. 


JOINERY 


Of every description and in any kind of Wood. 


Cuas. E. ORFEUR, LTD. 
ae —— COLNE BANK WORKS, 
— COLCHESTER. 


Telephone: 019%. Telegrams : “ Colchester.” 
LONDON OFFICE : 161, COMMERCIAL STREBRT, 8B. 


PILKINGTON & UU 


(Esrasiisuxp 1838.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone No., 6319 Avenue. 


Potonoead Aspta 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTY. 

















cy Patent 


“OPALITE” Tiling 


TRADE MaRk. 


With Shelmerdine’s Patent Granulated Backing. 


SANITARY. DURABLE, EFFECTIVE. 


Material for Lining Walls of oth en LAVATORIES, 


KITCHENS, BA 


per 
Ttovaluable for HOSPITAL WORK, Operating Rooms, &c. 


WILL NOT CRACK OR CRAZE. 





Over 260,000 Square Yards 
Fixed in LONDON 






Is non-porous, and absulutely im 
to bacteria, fungi. or ver 


a! 


Address: “ OPaLITR, Lompon.” 










SUPPLIED 
AND FIXED BY 


WILLIAM GRIFFITHS 


(London Concessionaire of Patent Rights of the National Opalite Glazed Brick 
and Tile Syndicate, Limited). 


126, HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE ST. WITHOUT, E.C. 


Telephone Nos. 2968 and 230, Lox pon WALL. 





GROUIARY CLAZED THING Emeovted Stl Gora aad Beagle ty Gompoluet Werke 





Part 


Iust 
} 


” 


“ Jack of 
The “ Port 
Messrs. 


The Church of Se 
The Public, the 
District Survey: 
Notes ....... 
Letter from Pari 
The Society of P: 
The Royal ‘Tnstit 
The Architecture 
The Measuremen 
The Sanitary Ins 
Carpenters’ Hall 
The London Cou 
Applications und 
The Architectur 
Fifty Years Ago 
Illustrations :— 
Part of Elevati 
Illustrations of 
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